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2 DARIUS’ SONS DISPUTE THE SUCCESSION.  Boox Vil. 
Darius was more hot for war than ever,‘ and earnestly 
desired to march an army against both adversaries. 

2. Now, as he was abont to lead forth his lovies against 
Egypt and Athens, a fierce contention for the sovereign power 
arose among his sons; since the law of the Persians was, 
that a king must not go out with his army, until ho has 
appointed one to succeed him upon the throne* Darius, 
before he obtained the kingdom, had had three sons born to 
him from his former wife, who was « daughter of Gobryas; 
while, since he began to reign, Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, 
had borne him four. Artabazanos was the eldest of the first 
family, and Xerxes of the second. These two, therofore, 
being the sons of different mothers, were now at yarianee. 
Artabazanes claimed the crown as the eldest of all the 
children, because it was an established custom all over the 
world for the eldest to have the pre-eminence ; while Xerxes, 
on the other hand, urged that he was sprung from Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus, and that it was Cyrus who had won the 
Persians their freedom.* 

8. Before Darius had pronounced on the matter, it hap- 
pened that Demaratus, the son of Ariston, who had been 


deprived of his crown at Sparta, and had afterwards, of his 


4 Probably the revolt af Egypt was 
attribated to the machinations of the 
Grooks. Ibis not impossible that they 
may hyn actually fomentod it, 

An allusion to thia custom is made 
in oe phen eens 
nexion the ition. of 8 
nyninst the Masengotm. That it was 
not confined to the Persians appears 
from another place, where Cronus is 
sald to have been nominated to the 
szccession by Alynttes (j. 92). Pia. 
turch, after mentioning tho Persian 
oustoen, adds that the monarch desig- 
nate had the right of asking any boon 
that he chose of the actual king, who 

to grant it, nuless it was 
(Artaxerx. o. 26). If tho 

weave ‘always observed, 
t ‘|B successor nt 





the time of is expedition againnt te 


“Toke pat the rl gl 
on whch the Ga of Kran 

ornes Was hoed of Oyeang 
Antabecaves was nol: Tn Raa 


the horeditary instinct tx 
strong ond sensitive, Daring 
perhaps, to some extent, in right of his 


wife Atossn, and in defwalt of an hele 
male of the blood of the con) 
At his death the eldest 
Cyrus could not but be the legitimate: 
Hing eporer of choosing Ms bhaceme 
ing’ power of cl ix bu 
if it exinted at all, was confined within 
narrow limits. (Cf. Plat. Ale $, 
21, D. Luis p. 209, B, where th 
Bheolate. cian deat som tO 
succeed is assumed as eared 
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in the year following’ the revolt of Egypt and the matters 
here related, after haying reigned in all six and thirty years," 
leaving the revolted Egyptians and the Athenians alike un- 
punished. At his death the kingdom passed to his son 
Xerxes. 

/ &. Now Xerxes, on first mounting the throne, was coldly 
disposed towards the Grecian war, and made it his business to 
collect an army against Egypt. But Mardonius, the son of 
Gobryas, who was at the court, and had more influence with 
him than any of the other Persians, being his own cousin, the 


scal| as appears below, and witl 
neighbourhood the inscription which is given in Noto 

Porsepolia, whero it may #titl bo seen, | A. at the end of thia Book. 

It in placed in w recess of tho reck, 








Cnr.4-6, ‘HE I8 URGED TO ATTACK oREECE. 5 
Seeman os net piled hen with discourses like the 


«Master, itis not fitting that they of Athens escape scot- 
free, after doing the Persians such great injury. Complete 
the work which thou hast now in hand, and then, when the 
pride of Egypt is brought low, lead an army against Athens. 
So shalt thou thyself have good report among men, and others 
shall fear hereafter to attack thy count 

‘Thus far it was of vengeance that he spoke; but sometimes 
he would vary the theme, and observe by the way, “that 
Enrope was a wondrous beautiful region, rich in all kinds of 
cultivated trees, and the soil excellent: no one, save the king, 
wis worthy to own such a land.” 

6, All this he said because he longed for adventures, and 
hoped to become Satrap of Greece under the king; and after 
a while he had his way, and persuaded Xerxes to do according 

his desires. Other things, however, occurring about the 

time, helped his persuasions. Yor, in the first place, it 
epee meannengers arrived from Thessaly, sent by the 

1? Thessalian kings, to invite Xerxes into Greece, and 
him all the assistance which it was in their power 
And farther, the Pisistratide, who had come up to 

| held tho same language as the Aleuade, and worked 
even more than they, by means of Onomacritus 

, an oracle-monger, and the seme who set forth the 


Pind, Pyth. x, 6; Philos. Vit, Soph, 
xvi. 2 &o). ‘Their in Thessaly 
Inated till the time of Philip, who 
attacked the murderers of Alexander 
of Phere at their instigution (ef. 
Diod. Sic. xvi, 14). Euphorion of 
Chalcia wrote = histeey of the family 
Qhatlera Fe. Bis. Gr. vol. Hh pp, 
72). 

‘The invitation which tho three bro- 
thers, Thorax, Eurypylua, and Thraai- 
dens, gave to Xerxes (infra, ix. 68), 
wna not generally acoepablo to their 
counteymen (infra, cb. 172), 
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prophecies of Muswus in their order.* The Pisistratidw had 
previously been at enmity with this man, but made up the 
quarrel before they removed to Susa. He was banished from 
Athens by Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, because he 
foisted into the writings of Musmus a prophecy that the 
islands which lie off Lemnos would one day disappear in the 
sea, Lasus of Hermioné® caught him in the act of so doing. 
For this cause Hipparchus banished him, though till then they 
had been the closest of friends. Now, however, he went up to 
Sua with the sons of Pisistratus, and they talked very 
grandly of him to the king; while he, for his part, whenever 
he was in the king's company, repeated to him certain of the 
oracles ; and while he took care to pass over all that spoke of 
disaster to the barbarians, brought forward the 

witch promised them the greatest success. ‘’Twas fated," 


mastes mad tho . 
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8 SPEECH OF XERXES, Boox Vil. 


has our race reposed itself, since the time when Cyrus over- 
came Astyages, and so we Persians wrested the sceptre from 
the Medes. Now in all this God guides us; and we, obeying 
his guidance, prosper greatly. What need have I to tell you 
of the deeds of Cyrus and Cambyses, and my own. father 
Darius, how many nations they conquered, and added to our 
dominions? Ye know right well what great things they 
achieved. But for myself, I will say that, from the day on 
which I mounted the throne, I have not ceased to consider 
by what means I may rival those who have preceded me in 
this post of honour, and increase the power of Persia as much 
asany of them. And truly I have pondered upon this, until 
at last I have found out a way whereby we may at once win 
glory, and likewise get possession of a land which is as large 
and as rich as our own—nay, which is even more varied in 
the fruits it bears—while at the same time we obtain satis- 
faction and revenge. For this cause I have now called you 
together, that I may make known to you what I design to do. 
(§ 2.) My intent is to throw a bridge over the Hellespont 
and march an army through Europe against Greece, that 
thereby I may obtain vengeance from the Athenians for the 
wrongs committed by them against the Persians and against 
my father. Your own eyes saw the preparations of Dariug 
against these men; but death came upon him, and balked his 
hopes of revenge. In his behalf, therefore, and in behalf 
of all the Persians, I undertake the war, and pledgo myself 
not to rest till I have taken and burnt Athens, which has 
dared, unprovoked, to injure me and my father. Long sines 
they came to Asia with Aristagoras of Miletus, who was one 
of our slayes, and, entering Sardis, burnt its temples and its 
sacred groves ;+ again, more lately, when we made alanding 
upon their coast under Datis and Artaphernes, how roughly 
they handled us ye do not need to be told. (§ 8.) For these 
reasons, therefore, I am bent upon this war; and I see like- 
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10 ADDRESS OF MARDONIUS. Boox VIL. 


worthless crew—mock us any more. It were indeed a 
monstrous thing if, after conquering and enslaying the Sacw,* 
the Indians, the Ethiopians, the Assyrians, and many other 
mighty nations, not for any wrong that they had done us, 
but only to increase our empire, we should then allow the 
Greeks, who have done us such wanton injury, toeseape our 
yengeance. What is it that we fear in them ?—not surely 
their numbers ?—not the greatness of their wealth? We 
know the manner of their battle—we know how weak their 
power is; already have we subdued their children who dwell 
in our country, the Ionians, Molians, and Dorians, I myself 
haye had experience of these men when I marched against 
them by the orders of thy father; and though I went as far as 
Macedonia," and came but a little short of reaching Athens 
itself, yet not a soul ventured to come out against me to 
battle. (§ 2.) And yet, I am told, these very Greeks are wont 
to wage wars against one another in the most foolish way, 
through sheer porversity and doltishness. For no sooner 
is war proclaimed than they search out the smoothest and 
fairest plain that is to be found in all the land, and there they 
assemble and fight;’ whence it comes to pass that even 
Bohistan and Persepolis, but in the | Cyprus the Yanan or Yunan. Seo 
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2 SPEECH OF ARTABANUS. Boox Vil. 


I counselled thy father, Darius, who was my own brother, not 
to attack the Scyths,® a race of people who had no town in 
their whole land. He thought however to subdue those wan- 
dering tribes, and would not listen to me, but marched an 
army against them, and cre he returned home lost many of 
his bravest warriors. Thou art about, O king! to attack a 
people far superior to the Scyths, a people distinguished above 
others both by land and sea. "Tis fit therefore that I should 
tell thee what danger thou incurrest hereby. (§ 2.) Thou 
sayest that thou wilt bridge the Hellespont, and lead thy 
troops through Europe against Greece. Now suppose some 
disaster befall thee by land or sea, or by both. It may be 
even so; for the men are reputed valiant. Indeed one may 
measure their prowess from what they have already done; for 
when Datis and Artaphernes led their huge army against 
Attica, the Athenians singly defeated them. But grant thoy 
are not successful on both elements. Still, if they man their 
ships, and, defeating us by sea, sail to the Hellespont, and there 
destroy our bridge,—that, sire, were a fearful hazard. (§ 8.) 
And here ‘tis not by my own mother wit alone that I con- 
jecture what will happen; but I remember how narrowly we 
escaped disaster once, when thy father, after throwing bridges 
over the Thracian Bosphorus and the Ister, marched against 
the Scythians, and they tried every sort of prayer to induce 
the Ionians, who had charge of the bridge over the Ister, to 
break the passage.” On that day, if Histieus, the king of 
Miletus, had sided with the other princes, and not set him- 
self to oppose their views, the empire of the Persians would 
have come to nought. Surely a dreadful thing is this even 
to hear said, that the king’s fortunes depended wholly on one 
man. 

(§ 4.) “Think then no more of incurring so great a danger 
when no need presses, but follow the advice I tender. Break 
up this meeting, and when thou hast well considered the 
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10, SPEECH OF ARTABANUS, 13 


matter with thyself, and settled what thou wilt do, declare to 
us thy resolve, I know not of aught in the world that so 
profits a man as taking good counsel with himself; for even if 
things fall ont against one's hopes, still one has counselled 
though fortune has made the counsel of none effect; 
hhereas if a man counsels ill and luck follows, he has gotten 
windfall, but his counsel is none the less silly. (§ 5.) Seest 
thou how God with his lightning smites always the bigger 
animals, and will not suffer them to wax insolent, while those 
a lesser bulk chafe him not? How likewise his bolts fall 
on the highest houses and the tallest trees? So plainly 
he to bring down everything that exalts itself. 
a mighty host is discomfited by a few men, when 
jealousy sends fear or storm from heaven, and 
in a way unworthy of them. For God allows no 
high thoughts but himself (§ 6.) Again, hurry 
about disasters, from which huge sufferings 
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“And thou, Mardonins, son of Gobryas, forbear to 
foolishly concerning the Greeks, who are mon that ought 
not to be lightly esteemed by us. Yor while thou revilest the 
Greeks, thon dost encourage the king to lead his own troops 
against them; and this, as it seems to me, is what thon art 
specially striving to accomplish. Heaven send thou succeed 
not to thy wish! Por slander is of all evils the most terrible. 
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4 REPLY OF XERXES, Boox VIL. 


both: for one brings agaimst him a false charge; and the 
other thinks him an evil-doer. (§ 8.) If, however, it must 
needs be that we go to war with this people, at least allow the 
king to abide at home in Persia.? Then let thee and me both 
stake our children on the issue, and do thou choose out thy 
men, and, taking with thee whatever number of troops thon 
likest, lead forth our armies to battle. If things go well for 
the king, as thou sayest they will, let me and my children 
be put to death; but if they fall out as I prophesy, let thy 
children suffer, and thyself too, if thou shalt come back alive. 
But shouldest thou refuse this wager, and still resolve to 
march an army against Greece, sure I am that some of those 
whom thou leayest behind thee here will one day reesive the 
sad tidings, that Mardonius has brought a great disaster upon 
the Persian people, and lies a prey to dogs and birds some- 
where in the land of the Athenians, or else in that of the 
Lacedwmonians; unless indeed thou shalt haye perished 
sooner by the way, experiencing in thy own person the might: 

of those men on whom thon wouldest fain induce the king to 
make war.” 

11. Thus spake Artabanus. But Xerxes, full of wrath, 
replied to him— 

“ Artabanus, thou art my father's brother—that shall save 
thee from receiving the due meed of thy silly words. Ons 
shame however I will lay upon thee, coward and faint-hearted 
as thon art—thou shalt not come with me to fight these 
Greeks, but shalt tarry here with the women. Without thy 
aid I will accomplish all of which I spake. For let me not be 
thought the child of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, the son of 
Arsames, the son of Ariaramnes, the son of Teispes, the son 
of Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, the son of Teispes, the son of 


* Anxioty for the eafety of tho king 
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15 XERXES’ VISION. Boos VIL 
marching against these men—men whom Pelops the Phrygian, 
a vassal of my forefathers,’ subdued so utterly, that to this 
day both the land, and the people who dwell therein, alike 
bear the name of the conqueror!" 

12. Thus far did the speaking proceed. Afterwards evening 
fell; and Xerxes began to find the advice of Artabanus greatly 
disquiet him. So he thought upon it daring the night, and 
concluded at last that it was not for his advantage to lead an 
army into Greece. When he had thus made up his mind 
anew, he fell asleep. And now he saw in the night, as the 


Persians declare, a vision of this nature—ho thought a tall 
and beautifal man stood over him and said, “ Hast thou then 
changed thy mind, Persian, and wilt thou not lead forth thy 
host against the Grecks, after commanding the Persians to 
gather together their levies? Be sure thou doest not well to 
change ; nor is there s man here who will approve thy con- 


duet. The course that thou didst determine on during the 
day, let that be followed.” After thus speaking the man 
seemed to Xerxes to fly away. 

18. Day dawned; and the king made no account of this 
dream, but called together the same Persians as before, and 
spake to them as follows :— 

“Men of Persia, forgive me if I altor the resolve to which 
Tcame so lately. Consider that I havo not yet reached to the 
fall growth of my wisdom, and that they who urge me to 
engage in this war leave me not to myself for a moment. 
When I heard the advice of Artabanus, my young blood sud- 
denly boiled; and I spake words against him little befitting his 
years : now however I confess my fault, and am resolyed to 
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18 XERXES’ COLLOQUY WITH ARTABANUS. Boor Vit. 


16. Such were the words of Xerxes. Artabanus would not 
at first yield to the command of the king; for he deemed 
himself unworthy to sit upon the royal throne.’ At the Iaut 
however he was forced to give way, and did as aes bade 
him ; but first he spake thus to the king + _— 

y To me, sire, it seems to matter little whether a man is 
wise himself or willing to hearken to such as give good advice. 
In thee truly are found both tempers; but the counsels of evil 
men lead thee astray: they are like the gales of wind which 
vex the sea—else the most useful thing for man in the whole 
world—and suffer it not to follow the bent of its own nature. 
For myself, it irked me not so much to be reproached by thee, 
as to observe, that when two courses were placed before the 
Persian people, one of a nature to increase their pride, the 
other to humble it, by showing them how hurtful it is to allow 
one's heart always to covet more than one at present possesses, 
thou madest choice of that which was the worst both for thy- 
self and for the Persians. (§ 2.) Now thou sayest, that from 
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20 THE VISION APPEARS TO ARTABANUS. Boox VI. 


been seen by Xerxes ; it came and stood over Artabanus, and 
said :— 

“Thou art the man, then, who, feigning to be tender of 
Xerxes, seckest to dissuade him from leading his armies 
against the Greeks! But thou shalt not escape scathiless, 
either now or in time to come, because thou hast sought to 
prevent that which is fated to happen. As for Xerxes, it has 
been plainly told to himself what will befall him if he refuses 
to perform my bidding.” 

18. In such words, as Artabanus thought, the yision 
threatened him, and then endeavoured to burn out his oyes 
with red-hot irons. At this he shricked, and, leaping from 
his couch, hurried to Xerxes, and, sitting down at his side, 
gave him a full account of the vision; after which ho went on 
to speak in the words which follow :— 

“T, O King! am a man who have seen many mighty om- 


pires overthrown by weaker ones; and therefore it was that T 
sought to hinder thee from being quite carried away by thy 
youth ; since I knew how evil a thing it is to covet more than 
one possesses. I could remember the expedition of 

against the Massagetw, and what was tho issue of it; I could 
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24 CANAL OF ATHOS. ‘Boor Vil. 


while the people dwelling about Athos bore likewise a part 
in the labour. Two Persians, Bubares,? the son of Mega- 
bazus, and Artachwes, the son of Artwus, superintended the 
undertaking. 

Athos is a great and famous mountain, inhabited by men, 
and stretching far out into the sea. Where the mountain 
ends towards the mainland, it forms a peninsula; and in this 
place there is a neck of land about twelve furlongs across,! the 
whole extent whercof from the sea of the Acanthians to that 
over against Tordné, is a level plain, broken only by a few 
low hills. Here, upon this isthmus where Athos onds, is 
Sané,’ a Groek city. Inside of Sané, and upon Athos itself, 
are ® number of towns, which Xerxes was now employed in 
disjoining from the continent: these are, Dium, Olophyxus, 
Acrothoum, Thyssus, and Cleénm.* Among these cities Athos 
was divided. 
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26 SKILL OF THE PHENICIANS. Boox VIL. 
work to be done. When the trench grew deep, the workmen 
at the bottom continued to dig, while others handed the earth, 
as it was dug ont, to labourers placed higher up upon ladders, 
and these taking it, passed it on further, till it came at last 
to those at the top, who carried it off and emptied it away. 
All the other nations, therefore, except the Pheenicians, had 
double labour; for the sides of the trench fell in continually, 
as could not but happen, since they made the width no greater 
at the top than it was required to be at the bottom. But the 
Pheenicians showed in this the skill which they are wont to 
exhibit in all their undertakings. For in the portion of the 
work which was allotted to them they began by making the 
trench at the top twice as wide as the prescribed measure, and 
then as they dug downwards approached the sides nearer and 
nearer together, so that when they reached the bottom their 
part of the work was of the same width as the rest, In a 
meadow near,® there was a place of assembly and a market; 
and hither great quantities of corn, ready ground, were 
brought from Asia. 

24. It seems to me, when I consider this work, that Xerxes, 
in making it, was actuated by « feeling of pride, wishing to 
display the extent of his power, and to leave a memorial 
behind him to posterity. For notwithstanding that it was 
open to him, with no trouble at all,’ to have had his ships 
canal forms a Bne of ponds, fram. two 
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XERXES’ MARCH FROM CRITALLA. 


Boox VII. 


docia. At this spot all the host which was about to accom- 
pany the king in his passage across the continent had been 
bidden to assemble. And here I have it not in my power to 
mention which of the satraps was adjudged to have brought 
his troops in tho most gallant array, and on that account 
rewarded by the king according to his promise; for I do not 
know whether this matter ever came to a judgment. But it 
is certain that the host of Xerxes, after crossing the river 
Halys, marched through Phrygia till it reached the city of 
Celanz Here are the sources of the river Mwander, and 
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30 WEALTH OF PYTHIUS. Boox VII, 
ing Pythius with his own lips, he asked him what the amount 
of his wealth really was. Pythius answered as follows :— 

“O King! I will not hide this matter from thee, nor make 
pretence that I do not know how rich I am; but as I know 
perfectly, I will declare all fully before thee. For when thy 
journey was noised abroad, and I heard thou wert coming down 
to the Grecian coast, straightway, as I wished to give thee a 
sum of money for the war, I made count of my stores, and 
found them to be two thousand talents of silver, and of gold 


four millions of Daric staters,* wanting seven thousand. Ail 
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this I willingly make over to thee as a gift; and when it is 
gone, my slaves and my estates in land will be wealth enough 
for my wants.” 

29, This speech charmed Xerxes, and he replied, “ Dear 
Lydian, sinee I left Persia there is no man but thou who has 
either desired to entertain my army, or come forward of his 
own free will to offer me a eum of money for the war. Thou — 
hast done both the one and the other, feasting my troops * 

i , and now making offer of a right noblo sum. 
Tn return, this is what I will bestow on thee. Thou shalt be 
my sworn friond from this day; and the seven thousand 
staters which are wanting to make up thy four millions I will 
supply, so that the full tale may be no longer lacking, and 
that thou mayest owe the completion of the round sum to me. 
Continue to enjoy all that thou hast acquired hitherto; and be 
sure to remain ever such as thou now art. If thou dost, thou 
‘wilt not repent of it go long as thy life endures.” 

80, When Xerxes had so spoken and had made good his 
promises to Pythius, he prossed forward upon his march; and 
passing Anaua, a Phrygian city, and a lake from which salt is 
gathered, he came to Colossi," a Phrygian city of great size, 


the salt, at which the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring village of Chardak 
wore busily employed. ‘The lake boing 
nearly dry, the water in the contre is 8 
thoroughly evtarnced that, cwing to the 
great evaporation constantly going on, 
‘the salt crystallises on the surfaces, and 
inncraped off with lange wooden spades. 
see it is obtained it is brought 
on shore and placed in large heapa 
along the Banks, where it ay 
clear and in large crystals: it in pro- 
cured in considerable quantitica, rei 
polls for ton paras the oke, or about a 
farthing @ pound; and after supplying: 
the neighbouring’ country, the rest in 
sent to Smyrma” (Asin Minor, vol. i. 
p. 003, 504). Arrion calls this lake 
Eko Ascania (Exp. Alex.i.29). Stenbo 
mentions it (xii, pp. 835, 839), but doa 
not give it ® name. 
* Colome has been genorully sap. 
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situated at a spot where the river Lycus plunges into a chasm 
and disappears. This river, after running underground a dis- 
tance of about five furlongs, reappears once more, and empties 
itself, like the stream aboye mentioned, into the Mwander. 
Leaving Colossw, the army approached the borders of Phrygia 
where it abuts on Lydia; and there they camo to a city called 
Cydrara,* where was e pillar set up by Croesus, having an 
inseription on it, showing the boundaries of the two countries. 
$1. Where it quits Phrygia and enters Lydia the road 
separates; the way on the left leads into Caria, while that on 
the right conducts to Sardis. If you follow this route, you 
must cross the Mander, and then pass by the city Callatébus,* 
where the men live who make honey out of wheat and the’ 


posed to havo boon situnted at (honda, 
the sucient Chon, with re One 
Hantion Porphyregenitua identities it 
Ge ‘Themnt. i. 3, p. 2). ‘Mr. Hamil- 
Wor, soot to 
iia tess sito, at the distance of threo 
tailes from Chenée, in the plain, onthe 
kanks of the Lycus (Tehorwk). Here 
be found an ancient: ) and abun- 


fall into the Liyoua at this point, from 
the north and from the south, both 


of Hho upens bare 


p chasm, and the #trans 


of 
Herodotas, have ay eset over 
tho main stream. junkea, to 


up ths sot 
ta the river and bo carried away, after 
whioh the ‘would recommenee, 


‘There reems to have beon another 
ximilar covered lower down 
hy ee ae a ie ae} 

0), wi ns niko 

Moco eday. Xhistyan nent Lantioen, 
just above "tho fonction of the Lycus 
with tho Cadmus (Giewk Bouner Su). 
‘The traditions of the natives comfirm 
the notion of such covered ways hay. 

existed 
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$3 
fruit of the tamarisk.’ Xerxes, who chose this way, found 
here a plane-tree’ so beautiful, that he presented it with 
golden ornaments, and put it under the care of one of his 
Tmmortals.* The day after, he entered the Lydian capital. 

$2. Hore his first care was to send off heralds into Grecee, 
who were to prefer 2 demand for earth and water, and to 
require that preparations should be made everywhere to feast 
the King. ‘To Athens indeed and to Sparta he sent no such 
demand ;* but these cities excepted, his messengers went 
everywhere, Now the reason why he sent for earth and water 
to states which had already refused, was this: he thought 
tliat although they had refused when Darius made the de- 
mand, they would now be too frightened to venture to say 
him nay. So he sent his heralds, wishing to know for certain 
how it would be, 

83. Xerxes, after this, made preparations to advance to 
Abydos, where the bridge across the Hellespont? from Asia to 
Hurope was lately finished. Midway between Sestos and 


# Tho tamarisk still grows in aban. 
ance down the whole valley of the 
(Hamilton, vol. fi. pp. 974- 


plane-troos of this district aro 
Mr, Hamilton soticed 
half-ruined trunk of one of the 


7 
esse ho bad ever seen” 

ear 

Tio (i ors tasherabey of 


the Iuyous (Axis Minor, L. p. 17) 


* Infm, oh. 83, 

* The reason for this abstinence ie 
given below (ch. 133). 

1 The site of this bridge fe supposed 
to have been from Nagira Point tothe 
Jow spot eastward of Seatos, where the 
lovel shore on either side ia convenieht 
for the march of troopa, ‘The channel 
is more than 7 stadia broad, being 
about 1} mile Englisb.—[O, Wo] 
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business was assigned, carried ont a double bridge from 
Abydos; and while the Phanicians constructed one line with 
cables of white flax, the Egyptians in the other used ropes 
made of papyrus. Now it is seven furlongs across from Abydos 
to the opposite coast. When, therefore, the channel had 
been bridged successfully, it happened that a great storm 
urising broke the whole work to picces, and destroyed all that 
had been done. 

85. So when Xerxes heard of it, he was full of wrath, and 
straightway gave orders that the Hellespont should receive 
three hundred lashes, and that a pair of fetters should be cast 
into it. Nay, I have even heard it said, that he bade the 
branders take their irons and therewith brand the Hellespont. 
Tt is certain that he commanded those who scourged the 
waters to utter, as they lashed them, these barbarian and 
wicked words: ‘Thou bitter water, thy lord Jays on thee this 
. it because thou hast wronged him without a cause, 

i suffered no evil at his hands. Verily King Xerxes 
‘will cross theo, whether thou wilt or no. Well dost thou 
deserve that no man should honour thee with sacrifice; for 

n art of a truth a treacherous and unsavoury river.’* 
i the sea was thus punished by his orders, he likewise 
commanded that the overseers of the work should lose their 


36. Then they, whose business it was, executed the unpleas- 
‘ing task laid upon them ; and other master-builders were set 


x rocark of Mr. Blakesley in 
“the Hollospont, perfectly 

and with a stream ren- 

gome three knots an hour, 


ten, ii. pp. 77, 78), Thirlwall (Hint. of 

Gi . 252), Stanley (ad Hach, 

' Blorafield (ibid.), and 

others (Hist; of Greece, v. pp. 21-24) 

They are thorengtiy in keoping with 

the appears the character of as Oriontal despot, 

it’ is from this | and with traite which writers inimical 

itbets to Herodotus record of Xerxes, (Com: 

pare the letter to Mount Athos in 

Plutareb, ii. p. 455, E, and the mes- 

: nage of insult to Apollo, recorded by 
‘Perera! points of this narrative fromthe | Otcslas, Exe. Poss, § 27.) 

oeptical doubts thrown cat by Larcher | 


_ 4 Sopa, iv, 85, note 7. | (note ad loc.), Maller (Kleine Scbrif- 





36 CONSTRUCTION OF THE BRIDGE, Boox VIL. 
over the work, who accomplished it in the way which I will 
now describe, 

They joined together triremes and penteconters, 360 to 
eupport the bridge on the side of the Euxine Sea, and $14 to 
sustain the other; and these they placed at right angles to the 
Sea, and in the direction of the current of the Hellespont, 
relieving by these means the tension of the shore cables,’ 
Having joined the vessels, they moored them with anchors of 
unusual size, that the vessels of the bridge towards the Euxine 
might resist the winds which blow from within the straits, and 
that those of the tere western bridge" facing the Rgean, might 
withstand the winds which set in from the south and from the 
south-oast? A gap was left in the penteconters in no fewer 
than three places, to afford a passage for such light craft as 
chose to enter or leave the Euxine. When all this was done, 


they made the cables taut from the shore by the help of 


wD with Mr. Grote (Hist. of | stern down tho stream of the Telles- 


Groce, ¥. p. 25, note) as to the com- 
struction and meaning of this difficult 
‘Passage. rae considera the 
shore cables tobe the real bridge (ride 
ee es hips to be only 
8 bu) rendered 

Cnustal width ‘of the chnagel” Ho 
ns (in his ind the the bridges over rivers, 
common in Persia (Xen. Anab. ii. 4), 
which gare the ides of this grand 
work, whero, if tho stream was nar- 
row, the ropes passed from shore to 
whore reqaired no su aball; ifit 
‘was widor, thoy had to bo sustained 
‘by boats, or some thee ‘contrivance. 
‘The ships ee the ropes were 
praviay 


the ti 

right eptk vogin with the Enxine, the 
Jongert direction of which he knew to 

east to west. ‘Triremoe and 
pealeconters wore used indifferently 
in tho work, the greatest number in 
the upper either bocauss the 
channol was wider at that part, or 
because, to meet the fall force of the 
‘currant, greater wae required, 
All the whips were moored stom and 





pont, which hero rups with eonsider- 
ablo rapidity (Wood's Description of 
the Tread, p. 320; Chandler, vol. i, 
p12; Reanell’s Gooyrraph. of Herod. 

Compare the Homeric epithet, 
ae Il. ii, 845, xii. 80). Pro. 
bably they almost touched one another, 
except in the three places where an 
intocval was left. 

* We see here that Herodotus ia 
aware of the fact, that the real dires- 
tion of the Hellespont ia nocthoeast 
and southerest, not dae north and 


south. 

* One would have south. 
toest hero, rather than south-east, aa 
the Hellespont lies most: toa 
Jeckapy spatial eseeiaten 

pa 4 
‘af the actual direction of tho highest 
winds, We. certainly cagnet take 
Notas and Euras (as Mr, Blakesley 
does) for winds blowing up and down 
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wooden capstans. This time, moreover, instead of using the 
two materials separately, they assigned to each bridge six 
eables, two of which were of white flax, while four were of 
Both cables were of the same size and quality; but 
the flaxon were the heavier, weighing not less than a talent the 
cubit. When the bridge across the channel was thus complete, 
tranks of troes were sawn into planks, which were eut to the 
width of the bridge, and these were lid side by side upon the 
tightened cables, and then fastened on the top. This done, 
brushwood was brought, and arranged upon the planks, after 
which earth was heaped upon the brushwood, and the whole 
trodden down into # solid mass. Lastly » bulwark was set up 
on either side of this causeway, of such a hoight as to prevent 
the sumpter-beasts and the horses from seving over it and 
taking fright at the water. 
$7. And now when all was prepared—the bridges, and the 
works at Athos, the breakwaters about the mouths of the 
cutting, which were made to hinder the surf from blocking up 
the entrances,’ and the cutting itself; and when the news came 
to Xerxes that this last was completely finished,—then at 
Tength the host, having first wintered at Sardis, began ith 
march towards Abydos, fully equipped, on the first approach 
of spring. At the moment of departure, the sun suddenly 
quitted his seat in the heavens, and disappeared, though there 
were nio clouds in sight, but the sky was clear and serene.* 
Day was thus turned into night ; whereupon Xerxes, who saw 
and remarked the prodigy, was seized with alarm, and send- 
ing at once for the Magians, inquired of them the meaning of 


* When those breakwaters wero 
allowed to fall into decay, the two onds 
the ee Ps silted up, 
disappear. jo the compar. 
oblitarntion of the cutting at its 
extremition. (Sep tho Plas, page 


declare that there 
no ‘of the sun visible in 
Wertern Asia this yoar (evo Larcher, 


note nd loc.), tat that there was ono 
the yonr before, in the epring, April 
19th, “Herodotns may porhnps havo 
understood of the netting forth from 
Sardis, what was told him of tho do. 
partaro from Susa in the epring of the 
preceding year. Jt may thon have 
boon his own conjecture that the 
prodigy frightened Pythins, 
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the portent. They replied—“ God is foreshowing to the 
Greeks the destruction of thoir cities; for the sun foretells for 
them, and the moon for us.” So Xerxes, thus instructed,® 
proceeded on his way with great gladness of heart, 

$8, The army had begun its march, when Pythius the 
Lydian, affrighted at the heayenly portent, and emboldened 
by his gifts, came to Xerxes and said—“Grant me, 0 my 
lord! a favour which is to thee a light matter, but to me of 
vast account.” Then Xerxes, who looked for nothing less 
than such a prayer as Pythius in fact preferred, engaged to 
grant him whatever he wished, and commanded him to tell 
his wish freely. So Pythius, full of boldness, went on to 
say— 

“*O my lord! thy servant has five sons; and it chances that 
all are called upon to join thee in this march against Greece. 
I beseech thee, have compassion upon my years; and let one 
of my sons, the eldest, remain behind, to be my prop and stay, 
and the guardian of my wealth. Take with thee the other 
four; and when thou hast done all that is in thy heart, mayest 
thou come back in safety.” 

89: But Xerxes was greatly angered, and replied to him; 
“Thou wretch! darest thou speak to me of thy son, when 
I am myself on the march against Greece, with sons, and 
brothers, and kinsfolk, and friends? Thou, who art my bond- 
slave, and art in duty bound to follow me with all thy house- 
hold, not excepting thy wife! Know that man’s spirit dwelleth 
in his ears, and when it hears good things, straightway it fills 
all his body with delight; but no sooner does it hear the 
contrary than it heaves and swells with passion. As when 
thou didst good deeds and madest good offers to me, thou 
wert not able to boast of having outdone the king in bounti- 
fulness, 60 now when thou art changed and grown impudent, 

# ‘The explanation t& not particularly | (Aristoph. Pao. 396-403) ; and the San 
cleer, The San and Moon ware both | (sithra) mare especially (eee Book i 
worshipped by the Persians from a | ch. 131, note*), The nnec 


early date (supra, vol. i. p. 418), | probably apocryphal, 
asthe Greeks soo to bave been aware 
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thou shalt not receive all thy deserts, but less. For thyself 
and four of thy five sons, the entertainment which I had 
of thee shall gain protection; but as for him to whom thou 
clingest above the rest, the forfeit of his life shall be thy 
punishment.” Having thus spoken, forthwith he commanded 
those to whom such tasks were assigned, to seek out the 
eldest of the sons of Pythius, and having cut his body 
asunder, to place the two halves, one on the right, the other 
on the left, of the great road, so that the army might march 
out between them.* 

40. Then the King's orders were obeyed ; and the army 
marched out between the two halves of the carcase. First of 
all went the baggago-bearers, and the sumpter-beasts, and 
then a vast crowd of many nations mingled together without 
ny intervals,* amounting to more than one half of the army. 
After these troops an empty space was left, to separate 


between them and the King. In front of the King went first a 
thousand horsemen, picked men of the Persian nation—then 
spearmen a thousand, likewise chosen troops, with their 
spear-heads pointing towards the ground—next ten of the 
sacred horses called Niswan, all daintily caparisoned. (Now 
these horses are called Niswan, because they como from the 
Nisan plain, a vast flat in Media, producing horses of 


with, the rogular order ina ningle body. It is 
liv. 84). plain from tho wi marrative (infra, 
‘as indicating the rigour | cb. 60-98, 210; ix. 31), thnt in the 
service was ox- | Persian army, as in the Greok, the 
contingents of the severn) nations 
formed distinct and separate corps. 
Compare the accoant of Xenophon 
(Annb. f viii. § 9; Mderer 39 obror 
ward Ey, de whawly xAtper drSpdrray 
ieacror 7d £8 trop 

soo also Artinn (Bxped. Alex, ye 
* The Niswan breed of horses con- 
tinned in repute down to the times of 
army (Larcher, ad Joc.}, | Ammianus Marcellinns (xxiii. 6), They 
contingents of the | excelled all others in aizo and spoed 
ted by | (Steab. dploros xab peyioros; Suid. 
ad veo. Gxiorg!), and were generally 
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chariot of Jupiter, drawn by eight milk-white steeds, with 
the charioteer on foot behind them holding the reins; for 
no mortal is ever allowed to mount into the car. Next to 
this came Xerxes himself, riding in a chariot drawn by Niswan 
horses, with his charioteer, Patiramphes, the son of Otanes, 


a Persian, standing by his side." 


the property of the Persian kings or 
nobles of the highest rank 
‘The situation of the 
foom which they were ald to ¢ (fire 
their namo, ia uncertain. According 
to Strabo, some placed it in Armenia 
(xii, p. 768, 765). Others, according 
to Smidas (ad voo. Nia), in Persia, 
general’ consent, however, of the 
Dost writers nssigns it to Modia, whero 
we know from the Behistun Inscrip. 
tion, that there was a district Nixeo 


whieh between 
aera tbad, known as tho plain 
of KAawah and Alistar, (See Sir H. 
Kawkinwon' =a from Zohab to 


Kbosistan, Geograpl 
Society's Soares eas ix, p. 100.) 


“ne 


kos, ‘and wore oucnad 
— garlands, It wns followed, be 
by the chariot of the Sun 
‘Gbithros, nd by another chariot, 
apparently to the eloment of 
fire. Does this mark the progress in 
corruption of the Persian religion 
between the date of Xerxes, and that 
of Artsxerxes Mnemon, with the 
‘customs of whose time Xenophon was 
love acqaninted ? 

* The Porsion monarchs fi 
from chariots down to the em of the 
Mnoedoninn comquest. ‘This in plain 
from Arrian (Exp. Alex. il. 11, ti. 
and other writers (Q. Cart, 6 
and 15, § 24; Diod, Sic. xvii. 
Herein they followed the practice of 
‘the Asyrinn kings, ax appears from 


Peraian Chariot (fevtn Mrrsepotiey 
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41. Thus rode forth Xerxes from Sardis—but he was accus- 
tomed every now and then, when the fancy took him, to alight 
from his chariot and travel in a litter. Immediately behind 
the King there followed a body of a thousand spearmen, the 
noblest and bravest of the Persians, holding their lances in 
the usual manner*—then came a thousand Persian horse, 
picked men—then ten thousand, picked also after the rest, 
and serying on foot. Of these last one thousand carried 
spears with golden pomegranates at their lower end instead 
of spikes ; and these encircled the other nine thousand, who 
bore on their spears pomegranates of silver. The spearmen 
too who pointed their Innces towards the ground, had golden 
pomegranates; and the thousand Persians who followed close 
after Xerxes, had golden apples.* Behind the ten thousand 
footmen eame a body of Persian cavalry, likewise ten 
thousand; after which there was again a void space for as 
much as two furlongs; and then the rest of the army followed 
in a confused crowd. 

42. The march of the army, after leaving Lydia, was 
directed upon the river Caious and the land of Mysia. 
Beyond the Caicus the road, leaving Mount Cana upon the 
left, passed through the Atarnean plain,’ to the city of 


the recently oxcnvated. ® That is, with tho point upward, 
The Sapam presen to have been 1 ‘Those were probably The Tn. 
those fied Romans) | mortals, who are spoken of in cb. 83, 
wed affording barely room | aud are there said to have served on 
stand in it. Inbatth | foot. 
king and his | Sco Athon, Delpn, xii. p. 614, B, 

were the Gnly cecupants, | In the sculptures at Persepolis, tho 
aide by sido; 0% occasion’ | spearmen, who evidently represent the 
there waaa third pereon in the | body-gunrd of the king, have tho 
attendant who bere the reyal | lower extremity of their spears orna- 

‘The reptoeestation on pre- | monted with @ ball, which may be 
Lan ghee from Ker Porter, | cither an apple or a pomegranate, 
furnieh » tolerably correct notion | They bear their spears crect. 
the churiote of the Persian kings. 


BREET 
ee 


Xerxes from Santis | tho Hormus, and then followed the 
tincertaln. Heo may | coast road by Cyme, Myrinn, Gry- 
wither hare descended the valley of | neam, and Elea; or ho may have 





‘ 
42 XERXES AT TROY, 


Boox VII. 


Carina. Quitting this, the troops advanced across the plain 
of Thebé,* passing Adramyttium,*and Antandrus,’ the Pelasgic 
city; then, holding Mount Ida upon tho left hand," it entered 


the Trojan territory. 


On this march the Persians suffered 


some loss; for as they bivouacked during the night at the 


sonth-eastern extremity 
Mytilone. The army woul’ nata~ 


be conjectured. Tt appears from this 
to have Iain on a ridge sopa- 
jarvesn plain from that of 


ceased . 30). 

# The plain of Thebé waa 90 called 
from an ancieot tows of that name in 
the northern part of the plain, at the 
foot of Mount Ida. Ruins of thin 


town, celebrated as being tho native 
city of Andromaché ( I. 

5 xxii, 479), remained to the ti 
of Strabo (xiii. p. $79). The pisin, 
im the centre of which the city of 
Adrawyti (Adramyttinm) now stands, 





in ono of groat beauty and fertility 
(Pollows, Anis Minor, p. 42; ef, Liv. 
19; Polyb, xvi. 1), ond was in 
ancient times » constant object of 
‘contention, first between tho Myslans 
and Lydiana, and afterwards between 
them and the Greeks (Strab. L. #0.) 
# Adramyttium is mid to bave bon 
founded by Adramytes, or Adram 
non of one of the Lydian kings (ef. 
‘Atistot. ap. Steph. Byz ‘sub. voc. 
*Alpouvrreiov, and Nic, Dam. Fr, 63). 
It wus given to tho ejected Dellans by 
Pharnaces, in the tenth year of the 
Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. v. 1; af, 
viii. 108) ; and from that time seems 
to have been reckoried a Grosk city 
Seyian, Poripl. pp. $7, 88). The 
lern town of Adramyti, which re. 
tains both tho name and site, boasts 
but few remains of the ancient city 
(Fellows, ut supra). 
* For the situation of Ant 


Bope 


considerably to the right, the amy 
crossing the ridge which extends from 
it woatward, and terminates in Capo 
Baba, Hercdotus to have 
given the mame of I 

lands which close in tho valley of the 
Scamander on the loft, tying west and 
eouth of Bunarbashi, ' (Seo the Chart 


on tho following page.) 
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foot of Ida, a storm of thunder and lightning burst upon 
them, and killed no small number. 

48. On reaching the Scamander, which was the first 
stream, of all that they had crossed since they left Sardis, 
whose water failed them and did not suffice to satisfy the 
thirst of men and cattle, Xerxes aseended into the Pergamus 
of Priam,} since he had a longing to behold the place. When 


he had seen everything, and inquired into all particulars, he 
mide an offering of a thousand oxen to the Trojan Minerva, 
while the Magians poured libations to the heroes who were 
slain at Troy.” The night after, a panic fell upon tho camp ; 
but in the morning they set off with daylight, and skirting on 
the left hand the towns Rheteum, Ophryneum, and Dardanus* 


the Scamander of Hero. | ium, and place the former at Burar. 
bashi, on the loft bank EA, the river, 
(Seo the nocompanying ra 
2 These acts are fp aa if teu.” 
They may have been done to concili- 
‘ate the Axiatio Greeks, whose defec- 
tion wns feared (infra, cha, 51, 62), 
Or they may have been acta of wor 
abip, of which the Grocks misunder- 
eat oe misrepresented, the truo 
‘The would bo aa 
tle 1 ifkely as the Achwmenian Per. 
inns, to sacrifice to the heroes who 


fell at Troy und to the Trojan Mi. 


nervi, 

2 Theso were nll places of mmall im 
portance oo er near the const, Bbc. 
teum, aecorting to Strabo, was boven 
miles from Sigewm, at the mouth of 
tho Hellespont (Btmmb, ail pa 810), 
1 waa sitnated near tho bacrow of 
Ajax, which {a oll w marked fontare 
on the eastern he ‘Trojan 


Dateeed til oe = time of Alex. 
aziler, to ptned upon the site of the 


sitontion of New INum. (See Leake'n 
Avia Minor, p. 275.) 

The question of the siteation of the 
Homeric Lisi scarcely comes within 
the province of @ commentator on 
Herodotus. I may however be al- 
Jowed to expross an opinion (which 
recent discoveries have not shaken) 
in favour of the views of thors who 

istinguich between Old aud Now 


elge of 
Slain. Cok Tanks {Soni iflos Wlicateam 
with the reine (Palef.Koatro) nour 
E-Ghelwes, which stand on an emi. 
nenos overt the strit (Leake's 
Asia Minor, p. 275); but theve mre 
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(which borders on Abydos), on the right the Teucrians of 
Gergis,* 80 reached Abydos. 

44. Arrived here, Xerxes wished to look upon all his host ; 
80, a8 there was a throno of white marble upon a hill near the 
city,’ which they of Abydos had prepared beforehand, by the 
King’s bidding, for his especial use, Xerxes took his seat on 
it, and, gazing thence upon the shore below, beheld at one 
view all his land forces and all his ships. While thus 
employed, he felt a desire to behold a sailing-match among 
his ships, which accordingly took place, and was won by the 
Pheenicians of Sidon, much to the joy of Xerxes, who was 
delighted alike with the race and with his army. 

45, And now, as he looked and saw the whole Hellespont 
covered with the vessels of his fleet, and all the shore and 
every plain about Abydos as full as possible of men, Xerxes 
congratulated himself on his good fortune; but after o little 
while, he wept. 

46. Then Artabanus, the King’s uncle (the same who at the 
first 80 freely spake his mind to the King, and advised him 
not to lend his army against Greece), when he heard that 
Xerxes was in tears, went to him, and said— 

“How different, sire, is what thou art now doing, from 
what thou didst a little while ago! Then thou didst con- 
gratulate thyself; and now, behold! thou weepest.” 

“There came upon me,” replied he, “a sudden pity, when 
I thought of the shortness of man’s life, and considered that 
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to tho Greeks. ‘(See Walpole’s Tur. 
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of all this host, 50 numerous as it is, not one will be alive 
when a hundred years are gone by.” 

‘©And yet there are sadder things in life than that,” 
returned the other. ‘“ Short as our time is, there is no man, 
whether it be here among this multitude or elsewhere, who is 
80 happy, as not to have felt the wish—I will not say once, 
but full many « time—that he were dead rather than alive. 
Calamities fall upon us; sicknesses vex and harass us, and 
make life, short though it be, to appear long. So death, 
through the wretchedness of our life, is a most sweet refuge 
to our race: and God, who gives us the tastes that we enjoy 
of pleasant times, is seen, in his very gift, to be envious.” 

47. “True,” said Xerxes; “human life is even such as 
thou hast painted it, O Artabanus! But for this very reason 
let us turn our thoughts from it, and not dwell on what is so 
sad, when pleasant things are in hand, Tell me rather, if the 
vision which we saw had not appeared so plainly to thyself, 
wouldst thon haye been still of the same mind as formerly, 
and haye continued to dissuade me from warring against 
Greece, or wouldst thou at this time think differently ? Come 
now, tell me this honestly.” 

“© King!" replied the other, “may the dream which 
hath appeared to us have such issue as we both desire! For 
my own part, Iam still fall of fear, and have scarcely power 
to control myself, when I consider all our. dangers, and 
especially when I seo that the two things which are of most 
consequence are alike opposed to thee.” 

48, “ Thou strange man!" said Xerxes in reply—‘ what, I 
pray thee, are the two things thou speakest of ? Does my 
land army seem to thee too small in number, and will the 
Greeks, thinkest thon, bring into the field a more numerous 
host? Or is it our fleet which thou deemest weaker than 
theirs? Or art thou fearful on both accounts? If in thy 
judgment we fall short in either respect, it were easy to bring 
together with all speed another armament." 

49. O King!” said Artabanus, “it is not possible that a 
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man of understanding should find fault with the size of thy 
army or the number of thy ships. The more thou addest to 
these, the more hostile will those two things, whereof I spake, 
become. Those two things are the land and the sea. In all 
the wide sea there is not, Limagine, anywhere harbour large 
enough to receive thy vessels, in case a storm arise, and 
afford them a sure protection. And yet thou wilt want, not 
one such harbour only, but many in succession, along the 
entire coast by which thou art about to make thy advance. 
Tn defanlt then of such harbours, it is well to bear in mind 
that chances rule men, and not men chances. Such is the 
first of the two dangers ; and now I will speak to thee of the 
second. The land will also be thine enemy; for if no one 
rosists thy advance, as thou proceedest further and further, 
insensibly allured onwards (for who is ever sated with suc- 
cess ?), thou wilt find it more and more hostile. I mean this, 
that, should nothing else withstand thee, yet the mere dis- 
tance, becoming greater as time goes on, will at last produce a 
famine, Methinks it is best for men, when they take counsel, 
to be timorous, and imagine all possible calamities, but when 
the time for action comes, then to deal boldly.” 

50. Whereto Xerxes answered—* There is reason, O Arta- 
banus! in overything which thou hast said; but I pray thee, 
fear not all things alike, nor count up every risk. For if 
im each matter that comes before us thou wilt look to all 
possible chances, never wilt thon achieve anything. Far better 

| is it to have a stout heart always, and suffer one’s share of 
evils, than to be ever fearing what may happen, and never 
ineur a misehance. Moreover, if thou wilt oppose whatever is 
#aid by others, without thyself showing us the sure course 
Which we onght to take, thou art as likely to lead us into 
failure as they who advise differently; for thou art but on a 
par with them. And as for that sure course, how canst thou 
show it us when thou art but a man? I do not believe thou 
wanst. Success for the most part attends thoso who act 
boldly, not those who weigh everything, and are slack to yen- 
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ture. Thon scest to how great a height the power of Persia 
has now reached—noyer would it have grown to this point 
if they who sate upon the throne before me had been like- 
minded with thee, or even, though not like-minded, had 
listened to councillors of such a spirit, "T'was by brave vyen- 
tures that they extended their sway; for great empires can 
only be conquered by great risks, We follow then the example 
of our fathers in making this march; and we set forward at 
the best season of the year; so, when we have brought 
Europe under us, we shall return, without suffering from want 
or experiencing any other calamity. For while on the one 
hand we carry vast stores of provisions with us, on the other 
we shall haye the grain of all the countries and nations that 
we attack; since our march is not directed against a pastoral 
people, but against men who are tillers of the ground.” 

61. Then said Artabanns—“ If, sire, thou art determined 
that we shall not fear anything, at least hearken to a counsel 
which I wish to offer; for when the matters in hand are so 
many, one cannot but have much to say, Thou knowest that 
Cyrus the son of Cambyses reduced and made tributary to the 
Persians all the race of the Tonians, except only those of 
Attica.? Now my advice is, that thou on no aceount lead 
forth these men against their fathers ;* since we are well able 
to overcome them without such aid. Their choice, if we take 
them with us to the war, lies between showing themselves the 
most wieked of men by helping to enslave their fatherland, or 
the most righteous by joining in the struggle to keep it freo. 
If then they choose the side of injustice, they will do us but 
scant good ; while if they determine to act justly, they may 
greatly injure our host. Lay thou to heart the old proverb, 
which says truly, ‘The beginning and end of a matter are not 
always seen at once,’ ” 


? This, of conrse, was not trae; but ] * Vile infra, vill, 22, where The. 


tho Persinns might not annaturally be | mistocles makes seo of the anme argu. 
apposed ignorant of oll the Toniane | ment, 
of Europe except the Athenians. 
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52. Artabanus,” answered Xerxes, “there is nothing in 
all that thow hast said, wherein thou art so wholly wrong as 
in this, that thou suspectest the faith of the Ionians. Have 
they not given us the eurest proof of their attachment,—a 
proof which thon didst thyself witness, and likewise all those 
who fought with Darius against the Seythians? When it lay 
wholly with them to save or to destroy the entire Persian 
army, they dealt by us honourably and with good faith, and 
did us no burt at all. Besides, they will leave behind them 
in our country their wives, their children, and their proper- 
ties—can it then be conceived that they will attempt rebellion? 
Havo no fear, therefore, on this score; but keop a brave heart 
and uphold my house and empire, To thee, and thee only, 
do I intrust my sovereignty.” 

68. After Xerxes had thus spoken, and had sent Artabanus 
away to return to Susa, he summoned before him all the 
Persians of most repute, and when they appeared, addressed 
them in these words :— : 

“Persians, I have brought you together because I wished to 
exhort you to behave bravely, and not to sully with disgrace 
the former achievements of the Persian people, which are very 
great and famous, Rather let us one and all, singly and 
jointly, exeré ourselves to the uttermost; for the matter 
wherein we aro engaged voncerns the common weal. Strain 
every nerve, then, I beseech you, in this war. Brave warriors 
are the mon we march against, if report says true; and such 

if we conquer them, thero is not a people in all the — 

| which will venture thereafter to withstand our arms. 
And now let us offer prayers to the gods* who wateh over the 
welfare of Persia, and then cross the channel.” 


of throngbont | the Persians bnd the notion ascribed to 
‘ad ‘'the chief of the | them in this placo, af » apecinl super. 
intendence of different countries by 
distinct deities. Gods whore business 
it is to guard the king's house (vithiya 
dagdha) are montionad ; but national 
doities are nowhere indi 
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54, All that day the preparations for the passage continued ; 
and on the morrow they burnt all kinds of spices upon the 
bridges, and strewed the way with myrtle-boughs, while they 
waited anxiously for the sun, which they hoped to see as he 
rose, And now the sun appeared; and Xerxes took a golden 
goblet and poured from it a libation into the sea, praying the 
while, with his face turned to the sun, “that no misfortune 
might befal him such as to hinder his conquest of Europe, 
until he had penetrated to its uttermost boundaries.” After 
he had prayed, he cast the golden cup into the Hellespont, 
and with it a golden bowl, and a Persian sword of the kind 
which they call acinaces* I cannot say for certain whether it 


3 No indication af tho worship of 
Mithm bas yet, been found in the fn- 
seriptions of Xerxos—none indeed 
until the time of Artaxerxes Ochna, 
the fourth in descent from that mon- 
at 
intervening period are almost n 3 
ad on tit ato Ses 208 isprotable 
that, vo carly aa the reign of Xerxes, 
i} 


i) 


( 


tho cultus waa folly established. A 
reverential regard for Mithra seome to: 
have been a part of the religion 
‘brought by the Arians from their pri. 
Sor pies wl (See vol. i. Eusay v. 
p. Als, 

? Tho Persian acinaces was a short 
sword, not nacymitar, It wassteaight, 
not curved, as Joseplus expresily de. 
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was as an offering to the sun-god that he threw these things 
into the deep, or whether he had repented of having seourged 
the Hellespont, and thought by his gifts to make amends to 
the sea for what he had done. 

55. When, however, his offerings were made, the army 
began to cross; and the foot-soldiers, with the horsemen, 
passed over by ono of the bridges—that (namely) which lay 
towards the Euxine—while the sumpter-beasts and the camp- 
followers passed by the other, which looked on the Egean, 
Foremost went the Ten Thousand Persians, all wearing gar- 
lands upon their heads; and after them a mixed multitude of 
many nations, These crossed upon the first day, 

On the next day the horsemen began the passage ; and with 
them went the soldiers who carried their spears with the point 
downwards, garlanded, like the Ten Thousand ;—then came 
the sacred horses and tho sacred chariot; next Xerxes with 
his lancers and the thousand horse; then the rest of the 
army. At tho same time the ships sailed over to the opposite 
shore, According, however, to another account which I have 
heard, the King crossed the last. 

56, As soon as Xerxes had reached the European side, he 
stood to contemplate his army as they crossed under the lash.? 
And the crossing continued during seven days and seven 
nights, without rest or pause. “Tis said that here, after 
‘Serxes had made the passage, a Hellespontian exclaimed— 

“Why, O Jove, dost thou, in the likeness of a Persian man, 
and with the name of Xerxes instead of thine own, lead the 
whole race of mankind to the destruction of Greece? It 
would haye been as easy for thee to destroy it without their 
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57. When the whole army had crossed, and the troops were 
now upon their march, a strange prodigy appeared to them, 
whereof the king made no account, though its meaning was 
not difficult to conjecture. Now the prodigy was this:—a 
mare brought forth a hare. Hereby it was shown plainly 
enough, that Xerxes would lead forth his host against Greece 
with mighty pomp and splendour, but, in order to reach again 
the spot from which he set out, would have to ran for his life. 
There had also been another portent, while Xerxes was still 
at Sardis—a mule dropped a foal, neither male nor female ;* 
but this likewise was disregarded. 

68. So Xerxes, despising the omens, marched forwards; 
and his land army accompanied him. But the fleet held an 
opposite course, and, sailing to the mouth of the Hellespont, 
made its way along the shore. Thus the fleet proceeded 
westward, making for Cape Sarpédon,"® where the orders were 
that it should await the coming up of the troopa; but the land 
army marched eastward along the Chersonese, leaving on the 
right the tomb of Hellé,° the daughter of Athamas, and on the 
left the city of Cardia. Having passed through the town 
which is called Agora,’ they skirted the shores of the Gulf of 
Melas, and then crossed the river Melas, whence the gulf 

soup 4¢ gunitali Th goneral traditi 
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these without the slightost doubt of si 9 Pactra. We 
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takes its name," the waters of which they found too scanty to 
supply the host, From this point their march was to the 
west; and after passing ZEnos,® an Aolian settlement, and 
likewise Lake Stentoris,* they came to Doriscus.* 

59. The name Dorisous is given to a beach and a vast plain 
upon the coast of Thrace, through the middle of which flows 
the strong stream of the Hebrus. Here was the royal fort 
which is likewise called Doriscus, where Darius had main- 


spot for reviewing and numbering his soldiers ; which things 

The sea-captains, who had 
brought the fleet to Doriscus, were ordered to take the vessels 
to the beach adjoining, where Salé stands, a city of the Samo- 
thracians, and Ziné, another city." The beach extends to 
Serrhéum,* the well-known promontory ; the whole district in 
former times was inhabited by the Ciconians.’ Here then the 


# Supra, ¥. 99, note % 

7 Zoné is mentioned by several an- 
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also the Scholiast on Nieander, p. 23). 

*Serrhéum is undoubtedly Cape 
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captains were to bring their ships, and to haul them ashore 
for refitting, while Xerxes at Doriscus was employed in 


numbering the soldiers. 


>” 60. What the exact number of the troops of each nation 
was I cannot say with certainty—for it is not mentioned by 
any one—but the whole land army together was found to 


J 


amount to one million seven hundred thousand men. 


The 


manner in which the numbering took place was the following. 
A body of ten thousand men was brought to a certain place, 
and the men were made to stand as close together as possible; 
after which a circle was drawn around them, and the men 
were let go: then where the cirele had been, fence was built 
about the height of a man’s middle; and the enclosure was 
filled continually with fresh troops, till the whole army had in 
this way been numbered. When the numbering was over, the 
troops were drawn up according to their several nations. 

61. Now these were the nations that took part in this 
expedition.® The Persians, who wore on their heads the soft 
hat called the tiara,’ and about their bodies, tunics with 


moat celebrnted of the early Thracian 
tribes, Homer rvpresonta them na 
inhabiting this samo tract nt tho timo 
of the Trojan War (Odyes. ix. 39.59). 
According to Herodotus, when Xerxes 
made his expedition, they were still 
masters of a portion of the toed 
near this coast laet chs, 1 
110). At one time their limits seem to 
have extended eastward even beyond 
tho Hebrus (ee Plin. H. N. iv. MI, 
“Oa Hobri; eg Stentoris; Oppl- 
dium nos = « = Geaan gna 
regio;" and compare Ving. iv. 
520.625). After tho expedition of 
Xuravs they dieappent from history. 

© Many peoplo of Asia and Africa 
are represented in tho iryptinn sonlp. 
tures; and os some of them were 
doubtless in the army of Xerxes, it 
will be interesting to compare thelr 
armature with that mentioned by 
Horodetas (see pp. 60, 67, and com. 
pare vol. fi. p. 233). There fs no 
‘appearance of the amentum (&yx%An), 





‘or thong for throwing the spear, in 
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sleeves, of divers colours, having iron scales upon them like 
the scales of a fish.* Their legs were protected by trousers; 
and they bore wicker shields for bucklers; their quivers 
hanging at their backs, and their arms being 2 short spear, a 
bow of uncommon size, and arrows of reed, They had like- 
wise daggers suspended from their girdles along their right 
thighs. Otanes, the father of Xerxes’ wife, Amestris,’ was 


and were called by their neighbours, Arteans.* It was not 


‘ever ary not remarkably short, being 

little Jess than the length of the Greek, 

de. about seven feet; nor are the 

bows long, but what wo should call 

very short, namely about thres fect, 

Conta of scale armour, commen in. tho 

costume in tho a pape Assyrian sculptures, are nowhero 

A jaa boon | found. Trousera aro worn, but uv 

(vol. £ p. 262). In other | shield resembling oar authors descrip. 

Gescription of Herodotua | tion of the -yéjfor (infrn, ix. 62). The 

‘only shield found is very like the Bao- 

tian. Herodotus probably describes 

the Persian costume of his own day, as 

doos Xonophon that of his (Cyrop. vit. 

i, § 2) compare Annb. 1. vill. § 6), 

‘The snbjoined » which are Per. 
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till Perseus, the son of Jove and Danaé, visited Cepheus, the 
son of Belus, and, marrying his daughter Andromeda, had by 
her a son called Porses (whom he left behind him in the 
country because Cepheus had no male offspring), that the 
nation took from this Perses the name of Persians.* 

62, The Medes had exactly the same equipment as the Per- 
sians; and indeed the dress common to both is not so much 
Persian as Median.# They had for commander Tigranes, of 
the race of the Achmmenids, Thess Medes were called 
anciently by all people Arinns;* but when Medéa, the Col- 
chian, came to them from Athens, they changed their name. 


Such is the account which they themselves give.? 


that account—an explanation which 
Teavoa tho real and import of 
the term untouched (of. Steph, 

eb vo. "Apraia), ho says, the 


Agaii 
Persians called “men" in old times 
Arte, as the Greeks called them 
“heroos," where Artet seems cou- 
founded with Arii, 


= ae tigh Apes 
above, vol. ii, App, Book vi., Noto A,ad 


vor, Antaus), Lassen agroes with thia 
(Reilimecheiften, p. 163). Perhaps tho 
mest probablo nccount that can bo 
given of the namo “ Artmana" is tho 
following. Ib stands for the Afartt of 
the Soythic tablets, which is not an 
Arian namo at all, but the old Soythio 
title for the ancient inhabitants of 
Sasiana, and (probably) ef Persia 
Proper—whieb appears in Inter timos 
under the forms of Iberi, perhaps of 
Albanians, and again of Avars or 
Abars—all Turin races. (Sco An. 


ethnic; then territorial, as Hellanicus 
wid ; it bolonged really to the fnhabi- 
tants of the region in question before 
the Persians invaded it. 

3 Vide infra, ch. 150. T ean discern 
no ray of truth in the fallea respect 
ing Porveus, Belus, king of Egypt ('), 





Cophous his von, king of Ethiopia ({), 
and Persos, tho phe of the latter, 
who proceads from Ethiopia to Porsin, 
and there becomes the progenitor 
of the Persinn kings (I), contradict 
all that Sa known of theso countrics, 
either historically or ethnologically 
(eo Apollod. tm 1. § 4; and ty. § 35 
compare abore, vi, 54, note*; and 
tee nlso Sir G. Wilkisdou’s noto* on 


Book fi. ch. coh 
* Compare 4, ch. 135, where 
the adoption by tho Porsians of tbe 


ordinary Medias costume is mentioned, 
It appears by this possaye that they 
Ukowise adopted their military equip. 
ment, 


* Seo Appendix to Book J. Besay 
iii. § 1 


we {a evident that the Oriental na- 
tions in the time of Herodotus wore 
not unwilling to claim # canneotion 
with the Sourishing and powerfal 
Greek people, with whom hom they bad 
recently made rarest! 
Egyptians the ee 
Dumaus (ii. 91), $1), and soaintained thas 
they conferred favours on Menclass at 
the time of tho ip rata War Ave 118, 
119). Tho Porsians: 
their name from Perseus (ri. yea 
the Medes theirs from Modea! 
doubt if truth of amy kind is hiddon 
ae ps a a eeem to 
mo wor tt juce of uneorupalous 
sorvility, 
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‘The Cissians were equipped in the Persian fashion, except 
in one respect:—they wore on their heads, instead of hats, 
fillets.’ Anaphes, the son of Otanes, commanded them. 

The Hyrcanians® were likewise armed in the same way as 
the Persians. Their leader was Megapanus, the same who 
was afterwards satrap of Babylon, 

63, The Assyrians went to the war with helmets upon their 
heads made of brass, and plaited in a strange fashion which it 
is not easy to describe. They carried shields, lances, and 
daggera very like the Egyptian; but in addition, they had 


7 The which was worn also * On the Hyrcaniana, and the other 
=o bere are mo the 
Tho ix, Bk. vin y i, § 3, eb seqq. 
Assyrians do not appear from 
the Seats to have been armed 
Uke the Egyptians. The“ spéars and 
(eee woodcuts inn. on 
Bk. ix. ch. 32) mny bave been simi- 
lar, but tho “shields” of the Egyp- 
tians wer of poculiar shapo, and ro- 
markable for a sm 
ce Fe aie but thisis uncertain. | sion instead of » bot 
perbaps have been a mero fra 
covered with bull's hide, and bound 
round the rim with motel. Their form, 
round at the summit, and equared at 
the base (Noa. I. and IL), is still re- 
toinod in that nsed nt tho prosont day 
by the people of Bornou. (See Den- 
ham and Clpperton, p. 165) ‘The 
dagger was sometimes used for etab- 
bing downwards. (No. TIL) The hair, 
in a mass at the back of the bend, 
and bound by a Billet, as worn by tho 
and or fillet, suck ns the Assyrian | Asesrians, is commonly given to Asi- 
Sexes nmign to the people in a the Egyptian wonuments— 
U 


ae 








THE CHALDZANS, Boox Vil. 


wooden clubs knotted with iron, and linen corselets.° This 


people, whom the Greeks called Syrians, are called Assyrians 
by the barbarians! The Chaldwans* served in their ranks, 
and they had for commander Otaspes, the son of Artachaus. 


“ ‘This description ngrecs tolorably, 
but not quite exnetly, with the cca 
tame sven in tho sculpture Tho 
difference is not surprising, aa the 
latest sculptures are at least two cen 
taries carlicr than the time of Xorxes. 
‘Tho warriors wear, forthe most 
metal helmets, some of which have 
been found eatin. They aro made of 
iron, not of braes or copper (Layard's 
Nineveh, vol. ii. p. 989), and havo no 
Appearance about them of any twisted 
‘or plaited work. ‘Tho woodcats (p. 61) 
give the chief variotiea. 

Thoir ordinary oGonsive weapons 
ave the spear, the bow, the sword, the 
attloaxo, and the ~The 
clab, sack as Herodotes doseribes it, 
nowhere appears; bat its placois taken 
by m sore sect nob sake the 
Feyption. ext page.) 16 is not 
very clear whether thoy lave corse- 
lets, Lat thelr shields, which aro 





So TL 


generally round, but somotines oblong, 
and of m groat Rizo, are very eomspson- 
‘out, One of the lator ix givon (infra, 
ix. 69) a4 an illustration of the Persing: 
yiipor. See p. G1 for some of the most 
‘common forms. 

1 Syrian" aud “ Assyrian” are in 
reality two extirely different words. 
“Syrian” is nothing bat a rarlawt of 
“Tyrian.” Tho Greeks, when thoy 
first became acquainted with the 
country between Asia Minor and 
Exypt, found the people of Tyro 
(T2vr) predominant there, and fom 
thein called the country in which they 
dwelt Syria (for Teyrin, which was 

1 their powers of articulation). 
Afterwards, when they heard of the 
‘Astyrinna, Uboy anpposed the name to 
bo tho wume, thoagh it had really 
o very different sound and origin, 
Trenee the use of the term Aupuyyerds 
by the Delphio oracle (vii. 140), and of 





Cuan. 63, 04. 


THE BACTRIANS. 


61 


64, Tho Bactrians went to the war wearing a head-dress 
very like the Median, but armed with bows of cane, after the 
custom of their country, and with short spears. 


¢ = 


Aseyvlan Macon (Taree. 


Auschylus (Bers. 86), where 
* "ia plainly intended. Hero- 
dotet seema to have been the first 
writer who took notice of the fact, that 


om, thengh sometimes drawing tho 
Bette wtiontherodctas gsc 


Assyrian Shiels (Layard), 


cally mikes, between tho two terms 
(sce note on Book i. ch, 6), a& for 
instance in the Cyropmdia (1, i. 4, and 
1. ¥. 2}, yet in many places caroloasly 
unes “Syrian ” for“ Axsyrian” (Cyrop. 
¥. iv. 615 Vii 19; vit. vil. 29, &c,). 
Scylax, on tho other hand, calls the 
Cappadocians “ Axsyrinns” (p. 80), an 
epithet to which they could not pos- 
sibly be entitled; yet in this ho ia 





62 THE SACK, Book VII, 


The Sac, or Scyths, were clad in trousers, and had on 
their heads tall stiff caps rising to a point? They bore the 
bow of their country and the dagger; besides which they 
earried the battle-axe, or sagaris.4 They were in truth 
Amyrgian® Scythians, but the Persians called them Saca, 


oh, vol. il. p. 341), and not more than 
half the height, Of the accompanying 


2 again is 
rian” by tho Latin writers, Pliny 
(HN, v. 13), Mola (i. 11), &. 

‘The difference between tho 


0 root of “Syrian” is in Hebrow 
(Tsur); the root of “ Assyrian” 
in-wre (Aasivur). Aatill greater dis 
aaa Street in tho ina So 
tions, where Assyrin 
Assur, while the ‘Tyrinns 
Teer the used being: a1. No.2 
i Seythlis Pesked Cape. 
wootcute, No. 1 fs from tho Behistan 
noalptare, while No. 2 ia frome very 
archaic tablet in Cappadocia (Ggured 
by Texier). 
«Tho warriors who wear tho hond- 
Arves (No. 2) in the Inst note, boar a 
Dattle-nxe, of which the following ia a 
to d 


tation, It is. probable. that 
jesignate, not the Frye maser 
‘of his firet Book (cha. 181-183), bat ie ee 


the inhabitants of lower Babylonia. 
tari 84 ganas 
wari Tpcas 
and 


Matito-Axe, 


Scythian 

* Tn tho inscription om the tomb of 
Darius at Nakhsh--Rastam,the Asintio 
Scythinns under Persian rale are dis- 


das “ Sako 


:-4 
i] 


latter, those scattered through tho 
empire, who aro known simply om 


i 
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since that is the name which they give to all Scythians.* 
The Bactrians and the Sacw had for leader Hystaspes, the son 
of Darius and of Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus. 

65. The Indians wore cotton dresses, and carried bows of 
cano, and arrows also of cane, with iron at the point. Such 
was the equipment of the Indians, and they marched under 
the command of Pharnazathres, the son of Artabates. 

66, The Arians carried Median bows, but in other respecta 
‘were equipped like the Bactrians, Their commander was 
Sisamnes, the son of Hydarnes. 

The Parthians and Chorasmians, with the Sogdians, the 
Gandarians, and the Dadicw, had the Bactrian equipment in 
all respects. The Parthians and Chorasmians were com- 
manded by Artabazus the son of Pharnaces, the Scgdians by 
Azanes, the son of Artens, and the Gandarians and Dadicw by 
Artyphius, the son of Artabanus. 

67. The Caspians were clad in cloaks of skin, and carried 
the cane how of their country, and the scymitar. So equipped 
they went to the war; and they had for commander Ariomar- 
dus, the brother of Artyphius. 

‘The Sarangians had dyed garments which showed brightly, 
and buskins which reached to the knee: they bore Median 
bows, and lancos. Their leader was Pherendates, the son of 
Megabazus. 

The Pactyans wore cloaks of skin, and carried the bow of 
their country and thedagger, Their commander was Artyntes, 
the son of Ithamatres. 

68. The Utians, the Mycians, and the Paricanians were all 
equipped like the Pactyans. They had for leaders, Arsamenes, 
the con of Darius, who commanded the Utians and oe 

Sah” fa tho word uaod through. | with Ap. oF Op—Cpl-e (= 
eat tho Persian inscriptions, It may Bien 
etapa a tha troo naticoal appolls- 


Hive, whence the other names by which | Later writers dlaingush the Seow 


ax a particnlar tribe of the Serthw 
ay Greska Keawthe’race ware dee | fe tsi. pe Tidy @, Out. vile 8, and 


viii. 4; Pho. HL N, vi. 17; Pool. viv 


Reseiiry Sater zase ras (= taihes) | 13; &0), 
eoasendon) 
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and Siromitres, the son of (Zobazus, who commanded the 
Paricanians. 

69. The Arabians wore the zeira,? or long cloak, fastened 
about them with a girdle; and carried at their right side long 
bows, which when unstrung bent backwards.® 

The Ethiopians were clothed in the skins of leopards and 
lions,’ and had long bows made of the stem of the palm-leaf, 
not less than four cubits in length. On these they laid short 
arrows made of reed,* and armed at the tip, not with iron, but 


nations. ‘They are eald to havo boon 

bare by the Soythinna (Athen. x. p. 

454, D), and are sometimes depicted in 

tho basds of Asintios on ancicnt vases. 

) to signify (See the sabjoined woodcut.) Sopho. 

“sight " thongh it is not found | cles, in tho'Trachinim (t. $11), ascribes 

in any Arabio lexicons ani the only | bow of this character to Horcules, 

word like it ik zirah, » “ coat of mail A small bow, ‘bent tack,’ is carried 

in Persian, answering to tho Arabic | by tho Assyrian captives of Shoshonk 
serd—[G, W. {Shishak) ab Karnak."—[G. W.. 

* Bows of this kind were not usual * One of the Curyatides at Persepolis, 

among eitberthe Greeks orthe Oriental | whose featurea prove him to be an 

Ethiopian, bas an upper garment made 

Y of the akin of an animal, as the accom- 

Y ion clearly shows, 


Egypt seems to! 
‘Heeren's African 
Ancient Bow (from: « Grook vase), 358, E.T.), 


Fuhlopian (Persepolis). 

1 These wore sometimes used by | an agate, the po.callod Egyptian 
the Egyptians also, mostly in the | pebble, or some other of the ailicious 
chitec, and many have been found mt | stones so common in Ethiopia, The 
Thebes, (No. I.) The stone used was | hard wooden clubs, pérwra rvAwrd, 
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with a piece of stone,* sharpened to a point, of the kind used 
in engraving seals. They carried likewise spears, the head of 
which was the sharpened horn of an antelope; and in addition 
they had knotted clubs. When they went into battle they 
painted their bodies, half with chalk, and half with vermilion. 
The Arabians, and the Ethiopians who came from the region 
above Hgypt, were commanded by Arsames,* the son of Darius 
and of Artysténé daughter of Cyrus. This Artysténé was the 
best-beloved of all the wives of Darius; and it was she whose 
statue he caused to be made of gold wrought with the hammer, 
Her son Arsames commanded these two nations. 

70. The eastern Ethiopians—for two nations of this name 
seryed in the army—were marshalled with the Indians. They 
differed in nothing from the other Ethiopians, save in their 

, and the character of their hair. For the eastern 
Ethiopians have straight hair, while they of Libya are more 
Their 


woolly-haired than any other people in the world.’ 


& vast number of ancient Attic sites 
makes it impearible to regard them, 
in any place where they occur, ax 
tokens of Persian invasion. Ib bas 
eren been questioned whether they 
aro arrow-heads at all, and not rather 
natural productions (seo Col. Leake's 
Domi of Attica, p, 101, note of 1837). 
* The Arabians here epoken of, w) 

nerved under the same commander as 
the Ethiopians, were probably those of 
‘Africa, who ocenpied the tract between 
tho valley of the Nile and the Rod Sea. 


Datei tered 
‘ARORCIN, OF ebony, und 
ppored re. 


the sn 


probably tonger, 
to have eaneotad 


f 


i 
iW 


My 


it 





Vide supra, i. 8, and compare Juba 
ap. Plin, (HN. vi. 20, p. 974) and 
Strabo (xvii. p. 1145). Asiatic 
Arabs ware nob subject to Persia 
Gi. 89). 

“This is emo of the few places 
where thera is a close agreement be- 
twoen Herodotua nnd Aschylus. 
Aechylua makes Areames—" great 
Areamor,”* as he calla him—governor 
of Egypt (Pore. 37), which would be 
quite in accardance with tho position 
here aasigned hin. 

* Vide aupra, 104, note4. 


r 
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equipment was in most points like that of the Indians; but 
they wore upon their heads the scalps of horses,’ with the ears 
and mane attached ; the ears were made to stand upright, and 
the mane ceryed as a crest. For shields this people made use 
of the skins of cranes. 

71. The Libyans wore a dress of leather,” and carried 
javelins made hard in the fire. They had for commander 
Massages, the son of Oarizus. 

72. The Paphlagonians went to the war with plaited 
hélmets* upon their heads, and carrying small shields and 
spears of no great size. They had also javelins and daggers, 
and wore on their feet the buskin of their country, which 
reached half way up the shank. In the same fashion were 
equipped the Ligyans, the Matienians, the Mariandynians, and 
the Syrians (or Cappadocians, as they are called by the Per- 
sians®). The Paphlagonians and Matienians were under the 
commend of Détus the son of Megasidrus; while the Marian- 
dynians, the Ligyans, and the Syrians had for leader Gobryas, 
the son of Darius and Artystiné. 

78. The dress of the Phrygians closely resembled the Paph- 
lagonian, only in a very few points differing from it. Accord- 
ing to the Macedonian account, the Phrygians, during the 
time that they had thoir abode in Europo and dwelt with 
them in Macedonia, bore the name of Brigians; but on their 
removal to Asia they changed their designation at the same 
time with their dwelling-place.” 

* Some Gresk bronze helmets had | ancient timen tho immediate noigh- 

bours of tho Macedonians (soe Mallor's 

Dorians, & p, 600, Be 1, and tho 

nathorities thers eited), and of whom 

® remnant continued to exist in these 

regions long after the time of Horo- 

dotus (vile pra, vi. 45, note‘), may 

he Paphlagonian helmets were of | havo been conwected ethnically with 
leathne (Xen. Anub.y. iv. § 13), pro- | the Phrygians of the opposite con. 
tinent. But it is not at all likely that 

i. 72, aud ¥.49. On the | tho entire Phryyian nation, ax Hero- 


tee note? on tho | dotus and Xanthus (Fr. 5) soom to 
havo thought, proceeded from them, 


") 
Te ia quite le that the | Rather, they must be regarded na 
Briges or Brygee, who were from very | coloniste of the Phrygians, the stream 
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The Armenians, who are Phrygian colonists, were armed 
in the Phrygian fashion. Both nations were under the com- 
mand of Artochmes, who was married to one of the daughters 
of Darius. 

74. The Lydians were armed very nearly in the Grecian 
manner. These Lydians in ancient times were called 
Mronians? but changed their name, and took their present 
title from Lydus the son of Atys. 

The Mysians wore upon their heads a helmet made after the 
fashion of their country, and carried a small buckler; they 
used as javelin staves with one end hardened in the fire. The 
Mysians are Lydian colonists,* and from the mountain-chain 
of Olympus,‘ are called Olympiéni. Both the Lydians and 
the “Mysians were under the command of Artaphernes, the 
son of that Artaphernes who, with Datis, made the landing at 
Marathon. 

75. The Thracians went to the war wearing the skins of 
foxes upon their heads, and about their bodies tunics, over 
which was thrown a long cloak of many colours.’ Their legs 


ef Indo-European colonisation having 
set westward, from Armenia into 
Phrygia, and from Phrygia across the 
traits into Enropa, Of course, [t is 
compatible with thia view, and highly 
provable, that tho Briges in large 
numbers, when competed to yield to 
tho attacks of Macedonian or Illyrian 
enemies, recrossed tho uteaita into 
Asin, and sought a refage (like the 
oe Polasgi) among their 


" In Macedonian 
with Phryygos;” 


‘The word * 
would be identi 
for the Macedonians could not sound 
. Jotter @, but eaid BiArewos, bra 

riers for @iduros, 
(eco' Steph. Byz. Pee voo. 


ithe modera Areaian language is 
sllied to tho most ancient dialects of 
the Arian raco (copra, vl. i. p. 677), 
Tt does not seem, howover, notwith- 
standing the remark of Stopben (rj 
Geri FOAAA gpvyiforsi), to be partion. 


Inzly near to tho ancient Phrygian,— 
so for as the few traces remaining of 


aes eather oan enable us to ju 
evertholeas, the gocgraphical position 
Pi the two countrios, and their com- 


mon Tnilo-Ruropean character, make 
it probablo that ene waa peopled from 
the other, Herodotus, and Stephen 
fad yoo. *Apueria), who follows bim, 

ive the Armeuiane from the Phry- 
gians, ‘The modern othnologist would 
invert this theory (se Appendix to 
Bek {. Hasny xi. p. 65S, 680), 


a 0 
os eles econ 
with more truth, ns riser races. 

On the Mysian Olyzipns seo Book 
i a eal and compare i, Easay ii. 
Py ahe Téraclens of urope sors 
exactly the same costume, a8 9] 
from & in Xenophon (Anab. 
Vit. iv. § 4) 0k Opjxes drweexldax dnt 
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and feet were clad in buskins made from the skins of fawns; 
and they had for arms javelins, with light targes, and short 
dirks. ‘This people, after crossing into Asia, took the name of 
Bithynians ;* before, they had been called Strymonians, while 
they dwelt upon the Strymon; whence, according to their 
own account, they had been driven out by the Mysians and 
Teucrians.’? The commander of these Asiatic Thracians was 
Bassaces the son of Artabanus. 

76. (The Chalybians*) had small shields made of the hide. 
of the ox, and carried each of them two spears such as are 
used in wolf-hunting. Brazen helmets protected their heads; 
and above these they wore the ears and horns of an ox 
fashioned in brass. They had also crests on their helms; and 
their legs were bound round with purple bands. There is an 
oracle of Mara in the country of this people. 

977. The Cabalians, who are Mwmonians, but are called 
Lasonians, liad the same equipment as the Cilicians—an 
equipment which I shall describe when I come in due course 
to the Cilician contingent.” 

The Milyans bore short spears, and had their garments fas- 
tened with buckles. Some of their number carried Lycian 
bows.” They wore about their heads skull-caps made of 
leather. Badres the son of Hystanes led both nations to battle. 


Tai _kepadeis Gopoies wal torr del, kal) Minor, not only in Herodotus (i. 28) 
‘eb nleoe xepl voix arépvos aXAA | but in Ephorus (Fr. 80), might bo 
neces pupois Kal Crips pdypt ray | expected to receive a distinct mention 

raw Trmuw Exovow, BAX’ od | in this plaos, ospecially kince all the 
Tt wna necessary to guard | other nations mentioned in the list of 
‘extreme rigour of the | Herodotus are spoken of as oontribut- 
thowe regions. ing either to the floct or to the land 

2 army. And farther, the Chalybians, 

ch. 20 mb fin. and note®| if really Scythians (Atschyl, Sept 

©. Th. 729), might be likely to have 
an oracle of Mars in their country 
(supra, iv. 62). The description of 
Westoling wns the | the arms, however, ix unlike that of 
fo conjecture '*Chalybians,” | the more eastern Ohalybes in Xeno. 
editees have adopted. | phon (Annb. 4¥. vii. § 16). 
Ghalybians, who are of | ¥ Infra, eh. Ol. 
ik imporiatice to oconr in the | ™ Thatis, bows ofcornel-twood, Vide 
‘Gf the eations of Asin | infra, oh, 92. 


i 
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78. The Mosehians wore helmets made of wood, and carried 
shields and spears of a small size: their spear-heads, however, 
were long. The Moschian equipment was that likewise of the 
Tibarenians, the Macronians, and the Mosynacians.! The 
leaders of these nations were the following: the Moschians 
and Tibarenians were under the command of Ariomardus, who 
was the son of Darius and of Parmys, daughter of Smerdis son 
of Cyrus; while the Macronians and Mosynwcians had for 
leader Artayctes, the son of Cherasmis, the governor of Sestos 
upon the Hellespont. 

79. The Mares wore on their heads the plaited helmet 
peculiar to their country, and used small leathern bucklers, 
and javelins. 

The Colchians wore wooden helmets, and carried small 
shields of raw hide, and short spears; besides which they had 
swords. Both Mares and Colchians were under the command 
of Pharandates, the son of Teaspes. 

The Alarodians and Saspirians were armed like the Col- 
chians; their leader was Masistes, the son of Siromitras. 

80. The Islanders who came from the Erythrean sea, where 
they inhabited the islands to which the king sends those whom 
he banishes,? wore a dress and arms almost exactly like the 
Median. Their leader was Mardontes the son of Bagwus, who 
the year after perished in the battle of Mycalé, where he was 
one of the captains.* 

$1. Such were the nations who fought upon the dry land, 

Jand made up the infantry of the Persians. And they were 
commanded by the captains whose names haye been above 
recorded. Tho marshulling and numbering of the troops had 
been committed to them; and by them were appointed the 

} (These threo nations hd become | nad they bnd stecl battle-axos (nab, 
independent of Persia by the time of | tv, vill. § 35 ¥. iv. §6 12, 13). 
Xenophon (Anab. vit. vill, § 25).| — * Supra, sii. 93, Closins 
Thay wore also better armod. They | the banishment of Mogabyzua to 
had eabstituted the aijer for, the | Oyetm in tho Erythrean sta by, the 
pond targe; their epoars, at losst ire of Artaxerxes (Hxo. Pers. 


of the Mosynool, were nino foot | § 40 
fangs thedr holaseta Wore of Teather; | ° * Lnfea tx, 103, 
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captains over a thousand, and the captains over ten thousand; 
but the leaders of ten men, or a hundred, were named by the 
captains over ten thousand. There were other officers also, 
who gave the orders to the various ranks and nations; but 
those whom I have mentioned above were the commanders. 
<82. Over these commanders themselves, and over the whole 
of the infantry, there were set six goncrals,—namely, Mar- 
donius, son of Gobryas; Tritantwechmes, son of the Artabanus 
who gave his advice against the war with Greece ; Smerdo- 
menes, son of Otanes—these two were the sons of Darius’ 
brothers, and thus were cousins of Xerxes—Masistes, son of 
Darius and Atossa; Gergis, son of Arizus; and Megabyzus, 
son of Zopyrus. 
88. The whole of tho infantry was under the command of 
these generals, excepting the T'en Thousand. The Ten 
Thousand, who were all Persians and all picked men, were 
led by Hydarnes, the son of Hydarnes. They were called 
“the Immortals,” for the following reason. If one of their 
body failed either by the stroke of death or of disease, forthwith 
his place was filled up by another man, so that their number 
was at no time either greater or less than 10,000. 
~ Ofall the troops the Persians were adorned with tho greatost 
magnificence, and they were likewise the most valiant. Be- 
sides their arms, which have been already described, they 
glittered all over with gold, vast quantities of which they wore 
about their persons.‘ They were followed by litters, wherein 
rode their concubines, and by a numerous train of attendants 
handsomely dreesed. Camels and sumpter-beasts carried their 
provision, apart from that of the other soldiers. 
$4. All these various nations fight on horseback; they did 


‘That there wns no mistake about the 

matter seeans evident from what ie 

rolated concerning the apoils gained 

ae ried tL aes § 275 viii. § | at Platwe, and the great wealth which 
By Guise. On Gut at, i Hi ii § 13; | thereby accrued to the Eginctans 


anak. p 2 210; | (infra, ix, 80). 
ke,). 


Ora ii, p. 29, 
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not, however, at this time all furnish horsemen, but only the 
following :— 

(i.) The Persians, who were armed in the same way as 
their own footmen, excepting that some of them wore upon 
their heads devices fashioned with the hammer in brass or 
steel. 

85. (ii.) The wandering tribe known by the name of Sagar- 
tians—a people Persian in language, and in dress half Persian, 
half Pactyan, who furnished to the army as many as eight 
thousand horse. It is not the wont of this people to carry 
arms, either of bronze or steel, except only a dirk; but they 
nee lassoes made of thongs plaited together, and trust to these 
whenever they go to the wars. Now the manner in which 
they fight is the following: when they meet their enemy, 
straightway they discharge their lassoes, which end in a 
noose; then, whatever the noose encircles, be it man or be it 
horae, they drag towards them; and the foe, entangled in the 
toils, is forthwith slain. Such is the manner in which this 
people fight; and now their horsemen were drawn up with the 
Persians, 

86. (iii.) The Modes, and Cissians, who had the same equip- 
ment as their foot-soldiers. 

(iv.) The Indians, equipped as their footmen, but some on 
horseback and some in chariots,—the chariots drawn either 
by horses, or by wild asses.® 

* Tho use of th lanso was ccmmon 


in ancient times to many of the nn- 
tions of Western Asin. It is secon in 


tho inhabitants of the Pampas. Tho 
scarcity of metals, or want of tho 
means of working them, gave rive to 


the Assyrian sculpturea from tho 
pelace of Aashur-bani-pal, son of Eear- 
haddon, which are now in the British 
Musoom. Pausaning mentions it nso 
cuxtom of the Sarmntinna (t, xxi. § 8), 
Suidas ns in use among the Parthians 
{nd Yoo. evipé). It was also practiaed 

the Hong, the Alani, and many 
other barbarous nations (soe tho ob- 
eervations of Kuster on Snidas, vol. 
Wi, p, $08, and thoro of Lipsins in his 
treativo Do Milit. Roman. vol. iii. p. 
443), 8 if i ob the present day by 


auch a contrivance (of, Pausan. 1, & 6). 
*'Tho wild amt must not be eon. 
founded (as it laa been ty Lareher) 
with the zobra. It is an entizely di 
ferent animal. Ker Porter (Travels, 
vol p60) ns described one whe 


anil af « reddish eclour, tbe bell 
hinder 
grey; hin neck wns finer than that of 


and 
parts partaking of a eilvery 





‘Omar, 81-86. 
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(v.) The Bactrians and Caspians, arrayed as their foot- 


soldiers, 


(vi.) The Libyans, equipped as their foot-soldiers, like the 


rest; but all riding in chariots.’ 


(vii.) The Caspeirians* and Paricanians, equipped as their 


ing longer, and bend 
1d his lege besuti- 


i 


terminated his 

Suton along hin 

hia shoulders, ns are 

ip the tame species.” 
tations of them 


ifER? 


Repre- 
nee found in tho 


3 


oa 


ry 
anon? 


Assyrian bas-reliefa, and one appears 
among the prosents bronght to the 
Peraian king as tribute at Persopolis. 
(Seo the subjoined woodcut.) Wild 
amex of this species are common in 
the desert between India and Affghan- 
istan (#00 Elphinstone’s Cabal, and 
compare Ctes. Indic. § 25). They aro 
naturally vary wild, but are sometimos 
tamed, 


Wild Ass (Peewepeilsy. 


eee wie ra 170 and 189, 


ive  Caxpions,” who 

tae ma ready mentioned, in o 

Opnseetion, itl the Bactrians 
conjectured, and tho later 

sven, “Cxspeirians” from 


iru” 
i. (He refers however to Book 
4if, inetead of Book vii., and his "Cas 


peirus” clearly reprotents the Caspa- 

tyrns of iii, 10%) The Caspeirinna 

people on the borders of India 

Byx mpocexds vf ‘vbuchh 

Dionys.ap. Steph, Nonn. Dionys. xxil., 

and pertope Piola, vil. 1, pp. 20h; 

They seem to have bees the 

ants of Cashmeer, (See Ap- 
pendix, Esuay i. § 3 (xvuii.) 
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(viii.) The Arabians, in the same array as their footmen, 
but all riding on camels, not inferior in fleetness to horses.? 

87. These nations, and these only, furnished horse to the 
army: and the number of the horse was eighty thousand, 
without counting camels or chariots, All were marshalled in 
squadrons, excepting the Arabians; who were placed last, to 
avoid frightening the horses, which cannot endure the sight of 
the camel.” 

88, The horse was commanded by Armamithras and Tithous, 
sons of Datis. The other commander, Pharnuches, who was 
to have been their colleague, had been left sick at Sardis; 
since at the moment that he was leaving the city, a sad mis- 
chance befell him:—a dog ran under the feet of the horse 
upon which he was mounted; and the horse, not seeing it 
coming, was startled, and, rearing bold upright, threw his 
vider, After this fall Pharnuches spat blood, and fell into a 


consumption. As for the horse, he was treated at once as 
Pharnuches ordered: tho attendants took him to the spot 
where he had thrown his master, and there cut off his four 


legs at the hough. Thus Pharnuches lost his command. 

89. The triremes amounted in all to twelyo hundred and 
seven; and were furnished by the following nations :— 

(i) The Pheenicians, with the Syrians of Palestine, fur- 
nished three hundred vessels, the crews of which were thus 
accoutred: upon their heads they wore helmets made nearly 
in the Grecian manner; about their bodies they had breast- 
plates of linen;* they carried shields without rims ;* and were 


2 Tho speed of the dromedary being 
equal to ‘8 horse is an error; it 
scarcely excoods nine milea an hour, 


‘The camel answers to the cart-horse, 


they were mro in Egypt in onely 
times, ‘They appear to have eome 
originally from Asia, where sloue 
they aro still found wild on the maine 


the dromedary to the mddle-hores, 
Enoch has one hump; the Baotrian 
camel has two. It is singular that the 
camel is not represented in the Egyp- 
tian ecalptures. An instanog occurs 
caly of late time. But this does not 
prove its non-existence in Egypt, as it 
wns there in the age of Abraham. 
Poultry are aleo onnoticed on the 
mowuments; and it ia possible that 


land nnd its islands —[G. W.] 

Supra, i. 80. 

1 For n description of these corse- 
lets, seo Book ti. ch. 182, note?. They 
were worn nlso by tho Assyrians 
{enpea, ch. 63), 

® This was tho characteristic of the 
pelts, or light targe, intreduced among 
the Grooks ¥ Iphiceates (Corn. Nep, 
Iphice. 4.35 lod, Siow xv. 44 x 
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armed with jayelins. This nation, according to their own ac- 
count, dwelt anciently upon the Erythrwean sea,® but, crossing 


i.) The Egyptians furnished two hundred ships.6 Their 
crews had plaited helmets upon their heads, and bore concave 


shields with rims of unusual size.’ 


“They were armed with 


spears suited for a sea-fight, and with huge pole-axes. The 
part of them wore breastplates; and all had long 


od a covering of 
raw hide or loather (eee Dict. of Antiq. 
p- B82), 


eee Ja their 
‘exceptions (2 Chron, xxv 
conquest (of, 

vii.) Zephan. 1i, 4-7 ; Zech. 
xiii, 23 Judith ii. 


to the Cannanites. Tho Jews 





dwelt inland, and, if they served nt 
‘all in the army of Xerxes, must have 
been enrolled among hia land forces. 
Bat in the time betwoes Zornbbabel 
and Ezra they were too weak to be af 
may account. 

2 Of the Egyptians os sailors, seo 
notes on Bk. vill. ch. 17, and Bk. ix. 
ch. 32. 

© These concave shields, with largo 
rima, are more like Greek than Ezyp- 
tian, unloss Horoiotus means that 

were edged with motal (as in 


Botha No. IL in n. on Bk. 


i oh. 
83). There Is, however, an, instance 
(No, L) of concave Egyptian shields. 


Nok 
‘Their trowelshaped daggers, or swords 
(No. LL), were not uncommon; and 
ship-spenrs, or boarding pikos, are re- 
presented in the soa-fight at Medesnet 
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~90. (iii.) The Cyprians furnished a hundred and fifty ships, . 
and were equipped in the following fashion. Their kings had 


(Pousnn. i. 21). The huge shields 
mentioned by Irae « 

‘vit. i, § 83), which (acconting to him) 
the Egyptian phalanx had in the army 
of Crasus, are represented at Siodt. 
These, he says, covered their bodies 
far moro than the Persian 74pfor and 
tho thorax, ‘They were of wood (Xen. 
Anab. i. and ii), and reached to their 


i 


app 
halt 


RBe 


feet, nnd, being supported by a thoug 
over the uhoulder, gave them a power 
of pushing in a charge (one of the 
great utes of a shield often repro- 
sented in Grock soulpture), which the 
Persians, holding their gervha in tho 
hand at arm's length, oould not with. 
stand, The gersha aed by the Per- 
sinns at Plates and Mycale appear to 
have resembled the shiclds adopted 
by the Egyptians at sieges, which 
were sapported by a crutch (woodont 
No. VL, Sige. a, b, ¢, d), or rather those 
in the Nineveh sculptures (see Layard, 
Nineveh and its Remaina, vol. fi. p. 
948) where they are also represented 


in wioges, ilastrating the expression 
fn. Tea eexvi, B31 "'nor shoot. a3 
arrow there, nor como before it (the 
city) with shiolds, nor cast a bank 
against it." The shield of the Ko. 
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. turbans bound about their heads, while the people wore tunics; 
in other respects they were clad like the Greeks. They are of 
various races;7 some are sprung from Athens and Salamis, 






































nemboo negro in Africa, according to 

Denham nnd Clapperton's engraving 

of it, baa tho samo form as that of | Intion of Cyprus | 
Egypt, and tho round part ia also beld | noticed (sapra, y. 104, note *). ‘The 
uppermost (v. woprn, oh. 63, pp. 59,60, | island appears to have boon carl 
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some from Arcadia, some from Cythnus,* some from Phoonicia, 
and 2 portion, according to their own account, from Ethiopia. 

91. (iv.) The Cilicians farnished a hundred ships. The 
crews wore upon their heads the helmet of their country, and 
carried instead of shields light targes made of raw hide ; they 
were clad in woollen tunics, and were each armed with two 
javelins, and a sword closely resembling the cutlass of the 
Egyptians. This people bore anciently the name of Hy- 
pachwans,’ but took their present title from Cilix, the son of 


cities. All the towns of the interior 
he expressly calls “ barbarian.” When 
the Arcadians and Cythnians arrived 
is uncertain, ‘The Ethiopinn Cypriana 
may havo been a remnant of tho 
tian conquost (supra, ii. nd fin.) ; or 
they may represest a primitive Ham. 
itic popalation, which may bnve hold 
tho island before the arrival of the 
Phoonicions. 
* Cythnns was ono of the Cyclades 
(Artemia. ap. Strab. x. p. 708; Plin. 
N. iv. 12; Steph. Byz. ad voo.). It 
Iny between Ceos and Seriphus (Strab. 
Lac). The modern namo is Thermia 
(Bors’s Insolreiso, Pref. to vol. iii. p. xi.). 
* No other ancient writer mentions 


He 
fi 


> 
i 

is 

Be 


tele 


however they diffured in detail, were 
ences this respect (compare 
with the present passage Apollod. 111. 
i. §1,nndzxiv. § 3). ‘The Greek colonios 
‘upon the coast were not numerous 

lax mentions bat two, Holmi aad 
Boli (Peripl. p. 98). ‘The latter is maid 
to hove been founded by the Achaeans 
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(y.) The Pamphylians furnished thirty ships, the crews of 
which were armed exactly as the Grocks. This nation is 
descended from those who on the return from Troy were dis- 
persed with Amphilochus and Calchas.* 

92. (vi.) The Lycians furnished fifty ships. Their crews 
wore greaves and breastplates, while for arms they had bows 
of cornel wood, reed arrows without feathers, and javelins. 
‘Their outer garment was the skin of a goat, which hung from 
their shoulders ; their head-dress a hat encircled with plumes; 
and besides their other weapons they carried daggers and fal- 
chions.* This people eame from Crete, and were once called 
Termilm; they got the name which they now bear from Lycus, 
the son of Pandion, an Athenian? 

93, (vii.) The Dorians of Asia furnished thirty ships. They 
were armed in the Grecian fashion, inasmuch as their fore- 


fathers came from the Peloponnese. 
(viii.) The Carians furnished seyenty ships and were 
equipped like the Greeks, but carried, in addition, falchions 


'Pamphylia seems to have been 
Hellonieod at = much carlicr period 
‘thas either Lycia or Cilicia, The tra- 
dition here recorded by Herodotus, 
and in part repeated by Pausanias 
(vt. iL § 4), howover Little credit it 
may deserve aa a matter of fact, yot 
indiontes the early and complete 
Helienisation of the people of thia 
region, It derives the Pumphylians 
generally from the Grocks (of. Theo- 
pomp. Pr. 111, 66° EAAsvow 4 Maypuale 
rarytio@y). No doubt the Grock was 
intermingled hero with Lycian and 
Cilicisn, perhaps alvo with Phrygian 
and Pisidian blood (whence protabl: 
‘the name of Tduudci) ; but the Gree) 
race was, Wad predominant one, ns the 
adoption the Hellenic coatume 
would nlono imply. 

‘Various atorics wore told of the wan. 
oringa of Calchas and Amphilochns, 
They were said to have left Troy on 
foot (Theopomp. Fr, 112; Strab, xiv. p. 
921), nnd proceeded to Claras near 
Colophon, where, according to same, 





the contest tock place between Cal 
chas ond Mopsus (Strub. Lo mire 
Fr. 95; Conon. Narr. vi. p. , 
‘Tota. Lycophr. 980), and Calohna 
diod of grief. Othora conducted both 
Calchas anid Amphilochus to the 
southern coast, which was called in- 
difforently Pamphylia or Cilicia 
(Stmab. xiv. p. 968), and made tho 
contest take place there. Amphilo- 
chus is by common consent carried 08 
to Cilicin, where be founds the city 
Mallas (Strab. ot sopra; compare 
Arrian, Exp. Alex. ii. 6, ond), after 
wards famous for his oracle (Arrian, 
lo. Lucian, Alexe§ 29, Philopsead. 
§ 39), and near which his tomb was 
shown (Strab. Lo), aud also Posi- 
deinm (Bosyt), on the confines of Syria 
(eupra, iii, 91). 

? The striking contrast offered by 
this description to the dress of the 
warriors in the Lycian monuments ism 
strong proof, among others, of 
the comparatively recent date of those 
soulptares, ® Vide supra, i. 173. 
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and daggers. What name the Carians bore anciently was 
declared in the first part of this History.* 

94. (ix.) The Ionians fornished a hundred ships, and were 
armed like the Greeks. Now these Ionians, during the time 
that they dwelt in the Peloponnese and inhabited the land 
now called Achwa (which was before the arrival of Danaiia 
and Xuthus in the Peloponnese), were called, according to the 
Greek account, Zgialean Pelasgi, or ‘‘ Pelasgi of the Sea- 
shore ;"" but afterwards, from Ion the son of Xuthus, they 
were called Ionians. 

95. The Islanders furnished seventeen ships,’ and wore 
arms like the Greeks. They too were a Pelasgian race, who 
in later times took the name of Ionians for the same reason 
as those who inhabited the twelve cities founded from Athens.” 

The Aolians furnished sixty ships, and were equipped in 
the Grecian fashion. They too were anciently called Pelas- 
gians, as the Greeks declare. 

The Hellespontians from the Pontus,* who are colonists of 
the Ionians and Dorians, furnished » hundred chips, the crews 
of which wore the Grecian armour. This did not include the 
Abydenians, who stayed in their own country, because the king 
had assigned them the special duty of guarding the bridges. 


‘ i, 171, Wo may concludo | misium (infra, viii, 66); but rathor 

‘parsage that Herodotus re- | the inhabitants of Lemnos, Imbras, 

erect mivieed into certain | and Samothrace, | That epee 

portions of course wo | tanta of islands were of Pel <t 

‘ure not entitled to identity thee with ign Haredcta has elsowhere stated 
i, Bl, ¥. 26). 

7 That ix, they received colonics 
from Athens, but at what time is un- 
cortain. 

* Herodotus includes in this expres 
sion the inhabitants of the Greek cities 
. | on both sides of the Hollespont, the 
the latter place, | Propontis, and the Bosphorus, Far 

the Tonio migra. | the greater number of thes wore 

1050. Danats, | founded from Ionia (see Herman's 
seem to be purely | Pol. Ant. § 78). Chaloedon, however, 
and Byznatinm, aa well as Selymbria 
‘hero intended do not | and Astacus, were Dorian, baving been 

the Grolades, who | settlements of the Sagarians, (esa 
the fleet till after Arte. | Miller's Dorinns,i. pp.158-140, 8. T), 
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82 THE COMMANDERS OF THE FLEET. Book Vit. 
/ 96. On hoard of every ship was a band of soldiers, Persians, 
Medes, or Sacans. The Phwnician ships were the best sailers 
in the fleet, and the Sidonian® the best among the Pha- 

4 nicians. The contingent of each nation, whether to the fleet 
or to the land army, had at its head a native leader; but the 
names of these leaders I shall not mention, as it is not neces- 
sary for the course of my History. For the leaders of some 
nations were not worthy to have their names recorded; and 
besides, there were in each nation as many leaders as there 
were cities. And it was not really as commanders that they 
accompanied the army, but as mere slaves, like the rest of the 
host. For I have already mentioned the Persian generals 
who had the actual command, and were at the head of the 
several nations which composed the army. 

97. The fleet was commanded by the following—Ariabignes, 
the son of Darius, Préxaspes, the son of Aspathines,? Mega- 
bazus, the con of Megabates, and Achwmenes the son of 
Darius. Ayiabignes, who was the child of Darius by a 
daughter of Gobryas, was leader of the Ionian and Carian 
ships; Achwmenes, who was own brother to Xerxes, of the 
the Egyptian ;" the rest of the fleet was commanded by the 
other two. Besides the triremes, there was an assemblage of 
thirty-oared and fifty-oared galleys, of cercuri,® and transports 
for conveying horses, amounting in all to three thousand. 

98. Next to the commanders, the following were the most 


*Sapra, ch. 44. Xorxea therefore 
embarks in a Sidonian galley (infra, 
ch. 100). 


' Probably the Arpachand who was 
quiver.bearer to Darius, and whom 
Herodotes regarded as one of tho 
seven conspirntors (supra, fl. 70, 
note*). We may surmise from this 
passage that Ampachand was the son of 
the Prexnspes whom the Pscudo.Smer- 
dis put to death. 

7 Achwenenes waa satrap of Egypt 
(wapre, ch. 7). 

* Cerouri were light boats of enuanal 
lougth (Btym, Mag, ad. voo.), They 


See 
(Suidas, ad voc.); but this last is pro 


bably an etymological fancy. ‘They 
belong proporly to Asia (Non. Maro p. 
638: “ Corourua navis est Asiana'pen- 

');, where thoy ocutinued in 

n to the time of Antiochus 
(liv, xxxiii, 19). ‘The word is plainly 
connected with tha Hebrew "373, "to 
dance, or move quickly,” whence 
dromedaries are called Amaqy (ch 

| Gooen, Lex. Hebe), 
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renowned of those who sailed aboard the fleet: Tetramnéstus, 
the son of Anysus, the Sidonian; Mapén, the son of Sirom,* 
the Tyrian; Merbal,® the son of Agbal, the Aradian; Syen- 
nesis,® tho son of Oromedon, the Cilician; Cyberniseus, the 
son of Sicas, the Lycian; Gorgus, tho son of Chersis,’ and 
Timénax, the son of Timagoras, the Cyprians ; and Histieus, 
the son of Timnes,® Pigres, the son of Seldémus, and Dama- 
sithymus, the son of Candaules, the Carians. 
99. Of the other lower officers I shall make no mention, 
since no necessity is laid on me; but I must speak of a certain 
vieader named Artemisia,? whose participation in the attack 
upon Greece, notwithstanding that she was a woman, moyes 
my special wonder. She had obtained the sovereign power 
after the death of her husband; and, though she had now a 
son grown up,’ yet her brave spirit and manly daring sent her 
forth to the war, when no need required her to adventure. 
Her name, as I said, was Artemisia, and she was the daughter 
of Lygdamis; by race.she was on his side a Halicarnassian, 
though hy her mother a Cretan. She ruled over the Halicar- 
nassians, the men of Cos, of Nisyrus, and of Calydna;* and 


restored to his government on the sup- 
pression of the Jonian revolt. 

"The special notice taken of Arte. 
misia ia undoubtedly due in part to her 
having been queen of Halicarnnasns, 
the native place of tho historian. 
Though ho became an exile from his 
country, and though the grandson of 
Artemisia, Lygdamis, became a tyrant 
in tho worst sense of the term (Snidna, 
ad Yoo. “HpéSoros), yet with Herodotus 
patriotiam teinsuphs over erory other 
motivo, and ho doos amplo justice to 
the charnctor of ene who, ho folt, had 
conferred honoar apon his birthpince, 
Further notices of the Halicarnnasian 
queen will be found infra, vill. 68, 69, 
87, 88, 13, 101-103. 

' Probably Pisindélis, who racoeeded 
hor upon the throne of Halicarnassus 
(Suidas, 24 voo, 'HpéBeror; and com 
paru Clinton, F, Hii, p. 49: OL. 80, 4). 

* It ie remarkable thot Cos, though 
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VESSELS FURNISHED BY HER, 


Boon Vit. 


the five triremes which she furnished to the Persians were, 
next to tho Sidonian, the most famous ships in the fleet. She 
likewise gave to Xerxes sounder counsel than any of his other 


allies. 


Now the cities over which I have mentioned that she 


bore sway, were one and all Dorian; for the Halicarnassians 
were colonists from Trezen,® while the remainder were from 
‘Thus much concerning the sea-force. 


Epidauras,* 


one of the five states of the Doric 
serdrohs which had excluded Hali- 
carnmsus from their Amphictyouy 
(supra, i, 144), should ot this time 
have boon subject to the rejected city. 
Probably the energy of Artemisia had 
enabled her to obtain a sovereignty, 
whieh cannot da be sopaniod 8 ex 
eoptional, over Cos and ite depen 

encles. Nisyras ond Calydna (or 
Calymna) were two small islands on 
sither side of Cos (now Ko, or with 
tho prefix *s rd, Stanko) which 
had from a very carly age been sub- 
jeot to that state (Hom. Il. i, 676- 
879; Diod, Sic. v. 54). These islands 
retain their names, being called respeo- 
Lively. Neyro and Caryn (Hoss, 


tly Posidonin (Strab, 

vill. p. 642; Steph, Byx. ad voc), was 
situated on the eastern coast of the 
Pelopownose, not quite two miles (15 
ttades) from tho shore, between the 
eninenle of Methans ond Hermioné. 

[he remains of the ancient city may 
bo traced near the modern village of 
Dhémato, bat they are scanty and 

little interest, (See Chandler, 
244; Gell’s Morea, p. 1955 
's Moren, ii. p, 446, 

The colonisation of Halicarnasmua 
seema to have taken place shortly 
after the return of the Heraclida, and 
the conquost of Argolis nnd tho nd. 
jecent staten. Some writers assigned 
‘to the colony a far earlier date (Strab, 
Vili. p. 543; xiv. p. 939; Steph, Byz 
ad voo.); but their statements are 
contradictory, and incompatible with 
the original Dorias character of the 
eettioment. The troth eouma to bo, 
thn’ upon the cecupation of Troseen 
by the Dorians,n portion of the 





inhabitants determined to 


ante of tho mythic Anthos (Pansan. tt, 

§ 8), and eo sometimes called 
Anthoadn (Steph. Byz. ad yoo. "ABjirei), 
‘They carried with them the Trexzeniag 
worship (3{Uiler's Dorinns, i. p. 120, 
note +, £, "f.), and continued to rugard 
‘frozen 98 their mother city. (Cf 
Pousan. 11. xxii. $6: vode “loos Sra 
&y ueqzpordnas rij Tporfivs “Mamaprercds 
drolqonr,) 


*Epidsurna was situated on the 
samo const with Trassen, Bot higher wp up, 
‘and close upon the sea-shore. Ite site 
is marked He, the small village of 
Pidhavro, which bears, in ® corrupted 
form, the ancient name mite iSewpos 
would have been pronounced Epiday- 
ros), ‘Tho features of this locality 
exactly correspond with the descrip. 
tion in Strabo: Ketrarh wédus & poy 
rot Xapurixod nérwov iy wepledgur 
Txoven oredley werrcvelBene, 
apbs dxaroAds Oepuds: wepucdcleras 8° 
Speaw iynrois wixps aps Thy Mddar~ 
vay, Sor’ dpyurh xareoxesaoras Gueueiy 
wwvraxddey (vii, p. 643). Within a 
Uittle distance are the ruins of the 
famous temple of Zecolapins oe, 
xiv. 285 Pauan. tt. xavit $f) 1 
whose worship was common 
with Epidauras (Strab. xiv. 3 
Pausan, mit, xxiii. § 45 ‘Theopomp, 
Fr. 111), & fact confirmatory of the 
connection between the two 
which is here nmerted by 
‘The remains of Epidaurus aro inaig- 
nificant (Chandler, ii. p. 249; Leake, 
ii, p. 430). 

‘The ciroumstances of the colonisa- 





‘Cuar, 99, 100. XERXES REVIEWS HIS FORCES, 85 


100. Now when the numbering and marshalling of the host 
was ended, Xerxes conccived a wish to go himself throughout 
the forces, and with his own eyes behold everything. Aecord- 
ingly he traversed the ranks seated in his chariot, and, going 
from nation to nation, made manifold inquiries, while his 
scribes wrote down the answers; till at last he had passed 
from end to end of the whole land army, both the horsemen and 
likewise the foot. This done, he exchanged his chariot for a 
Sidonian galley, and, seated beneath a golden awhing, sailed 
along the prows of all his vessels (the vessels having now been 
hauled down and launched into the sea), while he made 
inquiries again, as he had done when he reviewed the land- 
foree, and caused the answers to be recorded by his scribes.® 


tion of Cos wore probably similar to | selves, that of the triremes may bo ro- 
those of Homer | garded na certain. They would be 
easily counted, and the number given 

1207), which bears exactness upon its 

face, is (I think) confirmed by tho 

famons pasege of Hechylus (Pers. v. 
343-345), n passage which has clearly 
not furnished our author with his in- 
formation, since it assigns tho 1207 
ships to the period af tho battle of 
Salamis. (On this passage see Stanloy 
nd Atschy}. Pors. $43.) Mr. Grote 
(Hist, of Greece, ¥. p. 47) apponrs to 
prefer the statement of Aeohylus to 
that of Herodotus; but tome it seoma 
unlikely that the exact number which 
fought at Salamis would be known, 
‘The fleet is not likely to have been 
counted more than once; and when 
Zzchylus asked the captives taken ab 
Salamis ite numbers, they would tell 
him what had been ascertained at 
Dorisous, The three thousnnd trans- 
porta and small craft are manifestly a 
Tough estimate, on which very little 
dopondence can be placed. The seven. 
teen hundred thousand infantry, which 
forms by far the most marvellous item 
in the whole Hat, are no doubt calon- 
lated from tho known fact that the 
cirealar enclosure was filled one hun- 
dred and seventy times. As howevor 
it would be the wish of tho sntraps to 
correla: al rie cay tna 
been very far from fully filled. The 








86 XERXES SENDS FOR DEMARATUS, Book VIL 


The captains took their ships to the distance of about four 
hundred feet from the shore, and there lay to, with their 
vessels in a single row, the prows facing the land, and with 
the fighting-men upon the decks aceoutred as if for war, while 
the king sailed along in the open space between the ships and 
the shore, and so reviewod the flect. 

101. Now after Xerxes had sailed down the whole line and 
was gone ashore, he stint for Demaratus the son of Ariston, 
who had aecompanied him in his march upon Greece, and 
bespake him thus :— 

“Demaratus, it is my pleasure at this time to ask thee 
certain things which I wish to know. Thou art a Greek, and, 
as I hear from the other Greeks with whom I converse, no less 
than from thine own lips, thou art a native of a city which is 
not the meanest or the weakest in their land. Tell me, there- 
fore, what thinkest thou? Will the Greeks lift s hand against 
us? Mine own judgment is that, even if all the Greeks and 
all the barbarians of the West were gathered together in one 
place, they would not be able to abide my onset, not being really 
of one mind. But I would fain know what thou thinkest 
hereon.” 

Thus Xerxes questioned; and the other replied in his turn, 
—O king! is it thy will that I give thee a true answer, or 
dost thou wish for a pleasant one?” 

Then the king bade him speak the plain truth, and promised 
that he would not on that account hold him in less favour than 
heretofore. 

102. So Demaratus, when he heard the promise, spake as 
follows :— 

“QO king! since thou biddest me at all risks speak the 
truth, and not say what will one day prove me to haye lied to 
thee, thus answer. Want has at all times been a fellow- 
dweller with us in our land, while Valour is an ally whom wa 
moet that we can conclude with cer- | time, snd was not too extrarngant to 


tainty from the estimate ix, that such | obtain belle (ride infra, oh, 186, 
‘® report waa made to Xerxes at the | note®) 





Caar, 100-100. HIS COLLOQUY WITH DEMARATUS. 87 


have gained by dint of wisdom and strict laws. Her aid 
enables us to drive out want and escape thraldom. Brave aro 
all the Grocks who dwell in any Dorian land; but what Iam 
abont to say does not concern all, but only the Lacedm- 
monians. First then, come what may, they will never accept 
thy terms, which would reduce Greece to slavery ; and further, 
they are sure to join battle with theo, though all the rest of 
the Grecks should submit to thy will. As for their numbers, 
do not ask how many they are, that their resistance should be 
a possible thing; for if a thousand of them should take the 
field, they will meet thee in battle, and so will any number, be 
it less than this, or be it more.” 

103, When Xerxes heard this answer of Demaratus, he 
laughed and answered,— 

“What wild words, Demaratus! A thousand men join 
battle with such an army as this! Come then, wilt thou— 
who wort once, as thou sayest, their king—engage to fight 
this very day with ten men? Itrownot. And yet, if all thy 
fellow-citizens be indeed such as thou sayest they are, thou 
oughtest, as their king, by thine own country’s usages,” to bo 
ready to fight with twice the number. If then each one of 
them be a match for ten of my soldiers, I may well call upon 
thee to be a match for twenty. So wouldest thou assure the 
trath of what thou hast now eaid. If, however, you Greeks, 
who vaunt yourselyos so much, are of a truth men like those 
whom I have seen about my court, a3 thyself, Demaratus, 
and the others with whom I am wont to converse,—if, I say, 
you are really men of this sort and size, how is the speech 
that thou hast uttered more than a mere empty boast? For, 
to go to the very verge of likelihood,—how could a thousand 
mon, or ten thousand, or even fifty thousand, particularly if 
they were all alike free, and not under one lord,—how could 
guch @ force, Tsay, stand against an army like mine? Let 


©The allusion is apparently tothe | 67), and perhaps to their (mpposed 
“doable portion” whereto the Kings | ‘“doablo rote" (bid, ad. fin. Com : 
( Ps 

were nt banquets (supra, vi. | Thucyd. 4. 20), 








Cuar. 103 106, CONDUCT OF MASCAMES, 89 


\/ freemen, they are not in all respects free ; Law is the master 
whom they own; and this master they fear more than thy 
subjects fear thee. Whatever he commands they do; and his _ 
commandment is always the same: it forbids them to flee in 
battle, whatever the number of their foes, and requires them 
to stand firm, and either to conquer or die. If in these words, 
O king! I seem to thee to speak foolishly, I am content from 
this timo forward evermore to hold my peace. I had not now 
spoken unless compelled by thee. Certes, I pray that all may 
turn ont according to thy wishes."" 

105. Such was the answer of Demaratus; and Xerxes was 
not angry with him at all, but only laughed, and sent him 
away with words of kindness. 

After this interview, and after he had made Mascames the 
son of Megadostes governor of Doriscus, setting aside the 
governor appointed by Darius, Xerxes started with his army, 
and marched upon Greece through Thrace. 

106, This man, Mascames, whom he left behind him, was a 
person of such merit that gifts were sent him yearly by the 
king a8 a special favour, because he excelled all the other 
governors that had been appointed either by Xerxes or by 
Darius. In like manner, Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, sent 
gifts yearly to the descendants of Mascames. Persian 
governors had been established in Thrace and about the 
Hellespont before the march of Xerxes began; but these 
persons, after the expedition was over, were all driven from 
their towns by the Greeks, excopi the governor of Doriscus; 
no one succeeded in driving out Mascames, though many 
made the attempt.” For this reason the gifts aro sent him 
every year by the king who reigns over the Persians.* 


* Mr. Grote (Hist. of Groce, v. pp. | sians. Not Elon alone, bat a vast 
897) notices the importance of | number of Porsian posts in Europe 
thowing how much | wero takou, and frequent attacks mado 

ri upon Doriteus without success, Plu. 

tarch (Cimon ¢. 7) is the only other 

writer who makesallasion to these on- 


sno to 
inna to 





90 XERXES’ MARCH FROM DORISCUS, Book Vil. 


107. Of the other governors whom the Greeks drove out, 
there was not one who, in the judgment of Xerxes, showed 
himself e brave man, excepting Boges, the governor of Rion, 
Him Xerxes never could praise enough;, and such of his sons as 
were left in Persia, and survived their father, he very specially 
honoured. And of a truth this Boges was worthy of great 
commendation ; for when he was besieged by the Athenians 
under Cimon, the son of Miltiades,* and it was open to him to 
retire from the city upon terms, and return to Asia, he refused, 
because he feared the king might think he had played the 
coward to save his own life, wherefore, instead of surrendering, 
he held out to the last extremity. When all the food in 
the fortress was gone, he raised a vast funeral pile, slew his 
children, his wife, his concubines, and his household slaves, 
and east them all into the flames. Then, collecting whatever 
gold and silver there was in the place, he flung it from the 
walls into the Strymon; and, when that was done, to 
erown all, he himself leaped into the fire. For this action 
Boges is with reason praised by the Persians even at the 
present day. 

_| 108. Xerxes, as I have said, pursued his march from Doriseus 
against Greece; and on his way he forced all the nations 
through which he passed to take part in the expedition. For 
the whole country as far as the frontiers of Thessaly had been 
(as I have already shown) enslaved and made tributary to the 
king by the conquests of Megabazus, and, more lately, of Mar- 
donius*® And first, after leaving Doriscus, Xerxes passed the 


the time when Hercdolus wrote, ‘Tho ) reasca doubted by Larcher and others 
present tense (eéereras) proves this. | (soo Kutzon, De Atheniens, Imp. p. 8) 
inecamos, though dead, is regarded | Grote, v. oe note, Tb mems cer- 
fs living on in his desoontante, who, it | tain that Evon was roduced by = strict 
ia probable, still hold tho goveremont. | blockde. Soo the inscription 
Bee Plat. Vit. Cim.o, 7, and com: | parved in ABechines (adv. Cton § 62). 
Paumn. vitt. viii, § 5, where | ‘Tho date of the eaptare lies wi 
Cimon is eaid to have taken the ity . a but cannot be 
by turning the force of the stream 
spon the walls, which wece of aun- | Grote’s noto, vol. v. pp, 409-411), 
dried brick. ‘This narrative ia with | * Supra, v. 2-18) vi. 64, 45. 





Casp. 107-100, PASSAGE OF THE LISSUS, or 


Samothracian fortresses, whereof Mesambria is the furthermost 
as one goes toward the wost.! The next city is Strymé,® which 
belongs to Thasos. Midway between it and Mesambria flows 
the river Lissus, which did not suffice to furnish water for the 
army, but was drunk up and failed. This region was formerly 
called Gallaica; now it bears the name of Briantica; but in 
strict truth it likewise is really Ciconian.® 

109. After crossing the dry channel of the Lissus, Xerxes 
passed the Grecian cities of Mardneia,’ Dicwa,* and Abdéra,® 
and likewise the famous lakes which are in their neighbourhood, 


still remains in the modern Afarvgna, 
* Dicwa appears in Soylax (Poripl. 
65), ond is mentioned by Pliny 
ae ©.) oud Stephon. It was nover a 
place of muck note, and probably por- 
ishod during the wara of Philip (eo 
Bahr ad loc.). 

* Abdéva wns founded by the Tolan 
uprn, §. 168; Seymn. Ch, 669, 670), 
Ite exact sito has, 1 believe, never been 

identified; though Choiseu)-Goufier 
(ii. p. 113) speaks of its ruins us ¥ dis- 
tinguishable at tho western extremity 
of the Bay of Lagos.” Tho position 
which i given it on our maps, ten or 
twelve miles east of the mouth of the 
Nostus, and only six or eoven from 
Lake Bistonis, rosta mainly on tho au 
thority of Ptolemy, who interposes a 
considerable xpnoe between the Nestus* 
embouchure and the city. Heredotua 
seerns to have thought that the river 
poased through tho city (infra, oh. 126). 
It is cortain that there are now no 
ruins near tho mouth of the stream 
(Clarko's Travels in Greoos, vol, if. p. 
422). Bat the whole country is hare 
| "a Mat and swampy pilnin™ (ibid p. 
425, and compare p, 421): and tho 
course of the Nostus has probably 
undergone many changes. Scylax 
(Poripl. p. 65) and Strabo (vii. p. 482) 
both place Abdéra immediately eastof 
the river. 

1 Lake Tunaris waa named from a 
town Iamaram, the ancient capital of 
the Ciconiana (Hom. Ox. ix. 40}, which 
is identified by some with Maronein 
(Ephor. Fr. 74; Hosych, nd voc.) It 





a 





92 PASSAGE OF THE NESTUS, Boox Vil. 
Lake Ismaris between Mardncia and Strymé, and Lake 
Bistonis near Dicwa, which receives the waters of two rivers, 
the Trayus and the Compsatus.* Near Abdéra there was 10 
famous lake for him to pass; but he crossed the river Nestus,* 
which there reaches the sen. Procceding further upon his 
way, he passed by several continental cities, one of them 
possessing a Iake nearly thirty furlongs in circuit, full of fish, 
and yery salt, of which the sumpter-beasts only drank, and 
which they drained dry, The name of this city was Pistyrus.* 
All these towns, which were Grecian, and lay upon the coast, 
Xerxes kept upon his left hand as he passed along. 

110. The following are the Thracian tribes through whose 
country he marched: the Peti, the Ciconians, the Bistonians, 
the Sapeans, the Derswans, the Edonians, and the Satra.® 
Some of these dwelt by the sea, and furnished ships to the 
king's fleet; while others lived in the more inland parts, and 
of these all the tribes which I have mentioned, except the 
Batre, were forced to serve on foot. 


does not exist now, Lake Bistonis, 


which may help to fix the aite of 
which is the modern Inke of Bury, 


Pistyrus (seo Leake's Map, Northern 


derived its appellation from tho Bis- 
tonian Thracians, who inhabited its 
banks (Soym. Ch.'y. 673). According 
‘to Strabo, it had been formed, within 
‘the historic |, by the bursting in 
of the soa (Strab. i. p. 87). Probably 
it shrank i sige aftar it was joined to 

the sea by a canal. 
# Only one river of any sien (the 
Jory iy ers) nowienders the tant 
‘his in no donbt the Trarus, 
The Compaatus may be the stream 
which reaches tho sen a little to the 
west of tho lake, and which, if the 
lake wero somewhat larger, would ria 
into it (sce Kiopert's Atlas Von Hollas, 

Blatt xvi.), 
2"The Mesto, or Kora Su. ‘This 
stronm nt present falls into tho #on 
more than ten miles to the wost of the 
hs ite of Abddm. It has pro: 
changed its ay frequently 

ra nbore, p. 91, note 

‘There are some aie Jakes on tho 
shore, about ten miles from the Mesto, 





Greece, vol. i, end) ; but this whole 

district ix bedien Ni by travellers. 
Stephen mentidns Piktyrus aa “ T{- 
{eub roo 


These tribes, peel the lat, 
to be enumornted in their 
east to west. This is evident 
from the position of the 
Bistonians, and Edonians, which olse- 


where fixed err chs, 108 and 109; 
4}. 


and infra, ch. We muy there- 
foro pluce the Prot, of whom nothing. 
else is known, about the Hebrax, be- 
tween the Apsynthians and Cioonians, 
and the Daal Der (mentioned by Pliny, 
1.9.0.) and Dersmans (mentioned by 
Thuoydides, #. 101) sie the Nestus 
—tbo former enst, the latter west of 
that river. Tho Satra a 
Hoentwns, Fr. 128) dwelt i 
above the Dersmans (see 

Northorn Groce, isi, p. 190). 





Cmaz. 100-113, MARCH THROUGH PA{ONIA. 


111. The Satre, so far as our knowledge goos, have never 
yet been brought under by any ono, but continue to this day 
a free and unconguered people, unlike the other Thracians.’ 
They dwell amid lofty mountains clothed with forests of 
different trees and capped with enow, and are very valiant in 
fight. They are the Thracians who have an oracle of Bacchus 
in their country, which is situated upon their highest moun- 
tain-range. The Bessi,’ a Satrian race, deliver the oracles ; 
but the prophet, as at Delphi, is a woman; and her answers 
are not harder to read. 

112, When Xerxes had passed through the region men- 
tioned above, he came next to the Pierian fortresses, one of 
which is called Phagres, and another Pergamus.* Here his 
line of march lay close by the walls, with the long high range 
of Pangeum® upon his right, a tract in which there are mines 
both of gold and silver! some worked by the Pierians and 
Odomantians, but the greater part by the Satre. 

118. Xerxes then marched through the country of the 
Peonian tribes—the Doberians and the Peoplw*—which lay 
to the north of Pangwum, and, advancing westward, reached 


177, 178). 

# Vide supra, v, 16, 

+The whole region from Philippi 
and Datum on the east to Dysorum 
on the west was moat rich in the 
precious metale Aristotle relate 

Seay ep inal by oa Ses arn ay aie ee of 
(xxxix, 53), i. N. iv. ‘virgin gold were often found of above 

“inelast i a ‘Their | m pound weight (drip wry). ‘There 

wero two—one of three pounds and 
one of firo—in the possession of the 
Macedonian kings (De Anso. Mic, p 
833, § 42. Soe also, supra, v. 17, 20 
vi. 46; infra, ix. 71 
481; Tha 


ay 
f 
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i. o.). 
These Pmanian tribes have been 
mentioned before in connection with 
the same locality (supra, ¥. 16, 16). 
‘The army of Xerxes evidently divided 
about Pergamus; and part marohed 
north, part south of Pangwom, (Vide 
infra, ob, 121.) 


i 








of PASSAGE OF THE SYRYMON, Boox Vir. 
the river Strymon amd the city Lion, whereof Boges, of whom 
I spoke a short time ago,* and who was then still alive, was 
governor. The tract of land lying about Mount Pangeum, is 
called Phyllis; on the west it reaches to the river Angites,* 
which flows into the Strymon, and on the south to the 
Strymon itself, where at this time the Magi were sacrificing 
white horses to make the stream fayourable.* 

114. After propitiating the stream by these and many other 
magical ceremonies, the Persians crossed the Strymon, by 
bridges made before their arrival, at a place called The Nine 
Ways,’ which was in the territory of the Edonians. And 
when they learnt that the name of the place was The Nine 
Ways, they took nine of the youths of the land and as many 
of their maidens, and buried them alive on the spot. Burying 
alive is a Persian custom." I have heard that Amestris, the 


wife of Xerxes, in her old age buried alive seven pairs of 
Persian youths, sons of illustrious men, as a thank-offering to 
the god who is supposed to dwell underneath the earth? 


* Sapra, ch. 107. 
4 Tho Angites is undoubtedly tho 
sire of m of Anghiso, which howerer does 
the Strymon, bat flows 
into the tho Palas Strymouious at some 
Gistnnce from its lower extremity. 


spring of water, they diya pil, and 
sncrilice thot” vietiz, taking 
caro that the paro liquid near them be 
not stained with the blood. since that 
would be o pollution. ‘The flesh of 
tho victim is then placed on myrtle or 


os Wael Northern Groece, vol. tii. 
. 188.) 

* The victims were sacrificed at the 
edgo of the stream, but not (as Mr. 
Grote saye, vol. ¥. p. 66) “thrown 
into it,” or allowed to pollute it with 
their blood (Strab. xv. p, 1040). ‘The 
castom continued toa Inte date (ses 
Teel. An. vi. 97). White horses 
weern to have been regarded as ea- 
pecially mores (expra, ob. 40). 

no need to aupposo, with 
Kleaker “(Appendix to Zondavesta, 
rol. fi. pt iL p. 26 ob wegq.) and 
Rhode (Heilige Bage, p. 612), that 
Herodotus line misreported this ccour- 


rence, 
© Of thot Strabo (Ls, ¢.) gives tho 
following socomnt — 
“When the Persians,” ho say#, 
“come to a lake, a stream, or a 





laurel leaves, and the Magi se¢ it on 
fire with taper wands, making = 
tations all the while, and pow 
libation of oil mingled with Taka nod 
honey, not upon the fire or into the 
water, bat upon the ground,” 

7 Afterwarde Amy peli {See note* 
on Book v. ch. and 
Thneyd. 3. 100, Pry iv. 108, to which 
may be added Polywnus (Strateg. vis 
53) and Stophen of Bysantiom a 
yoo.) The Athenian town had x 
been founded when Herodotus inte 
Grooce for Italy; which may account 
for his omission to mention it. 

* Bee note on Book ii ch. 95. 

* In this Ahriman ? or doow Hero- 
dotua morcly spenk as a GreekP 
Perhaps tho Inttor is the more probe 
able suppesitio, 





Cuay, 113-115, MARCH ACROSS THE SYLEAN PLAIN, 95 


115. From the Strymon the army, proceeding westward, 
came to a strip of shore, on which there stands the Grecian 
town of Argilus.*’ This shore, and the whole tract above it, is 
called Bisaltia* Passing this, and keeping on the left hand 
the Gulf of Posideium,* Xerxes crossed the Sylean plain,‘ as it 
is called, and passing by Stagirus,’ a Greek city, came to 
Acanthus.’ The inhabitants of these parts, as well as those 
who dwelt about Mount Pangeum, were forced to join the 
armament, like those others of whom I spoke before; the 
dwellers along the coast being made to serve in the fleet, 
while those who lived more inland had to follow with the land 


N. iv, 11). I believe no other author 


ord,” Plin. . 
hau still to be discovered. 

4 By the Bylean plain, which no 
other writer mentions, is to be under- 
stood the fat tract, about a milo in 
width, near the mouth of tho rivor 
which drains the lako of Bolbé 
(Berikia). (Seo Leake's Northern 
Greece, iii. p. 163-170.) Tt is uncer. 
tain whence the name is derived. 

® Stagirua (now Stavros, Loako, Hi, 
pp. 167, 165; or perhaps Nisvoro, 
Bawen, p. 120) is ssid by Thucydides 
to have been a colony of the Andrians 
(iv. 88). It was a small place, aad 
derives all its celebrity from having 
given birth to Aristotle, Some 
ancient walls, “of a vory rough and 
irregular ." wero noticod by 
Colane! Leake on the eastern side of 
the height which he supposes to have 
been occupied by the city. Sir G. 
Bowen plenieia favour of tho clakca of 
Niseoro to represent: Stayirus, 1.“ the 
universal tradition of the Macedonian 

inte," and 2, the situation, which 
would make it natural that the army 
of Xerxes should have “ passed it by,” 
whereas they would have pasted 
throwgh Stavros, Ha sleo found 
“qubstructions of Hellenio masonry 
all around,” and particularly “in the 
deautifal glen to tho west.” 

© Vide supra, vi. 44, note *, 


a 








06 DEATH OF ARTACHEES, Boox VIL. 


forees. The road which the army of Xerxes took remains to 
this day untouched: the Thracians neither plough nor sow it, 
but hold it in great honour. 

116. On reaching Acanthus, the Persian king, seeing the 
great zeal of the Acanthians for his service, and hearing what 
had been done about the cutting, took them into the number 
of his sworn friends, sent them as a present a Median dress,” 
and besides commended them highly. 

117. It was while he remained here that Artachwes, who 
presided over the canal,® 2 man in high repute with Xerxes, 
and by birth an Achemenid, who was moreover the tallest of 
all the Persians, being only four fingers short of five cubits, 
royal measure,’ and who had a stronger voice than any other 
man in the world, fell sick and died. Xerxes therefore, who 
was greatly afflicted at the mischance, carried him to the 
tomb and buried him with all magnificence ; while the whole 
army helped to raise a mound over his grave. The Acan- 
thians, in obedience to an oracle, offer sacrifice to this 
Artachwes as a hero,’ invoking him in their prayers by name. 
But king Xerxes sorrowed greatly over his death, 

118. Now the Greeks who had to feed the army, and to 
entertain Xerxes, were brought thereby to tho very extremity 
of distress, insomuch that some of them were forced even to 
forsake house and home. When the Thasians received and 
feasted the host, on account of their possessions upon the 
mainland,® Antipater, the son of Orges, one of the citizens of 
best repute, and the man to whom the business was assigned, 





7 Compare iii. 84, and note * ad loc. 
Xerxes contracted a similar friendship 
with the Abderites (infra, viii. 120). 

* Supra, cb. 21. ‘Tho prosidency of 
the work was shared botwoen him and 
Bubares. 

* That is, about § fect 2 inchen. 

‘The tomb of Artackwos is thought 
to be still visible on the eastern side 
of the cutting, near the southern 
shore, ay d site of Sang, a 
tho ‘and compare the 
by ste in the J of 


the Geographical Socicty, vol. xvii. 
149. Batt would 9 a from the 
words of Horedotas, 
rather to be sought in the neighbours 
hood of Acanthns (Briss) westof the 
cutting, nnd on the northern const, 

pare tho conduct of flaeears oe) 
of Amphipolin with regard to Brasidas 
(CThueyd. ¥. 115 Arist, Eth, Nio. ¥. 7, 


oo Bega a tte pow mm 
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proved that the cost of the meal was four hundred talents 
of silver.*) 

119, And estimates almost to the same amount were made 
by the superintendents in other cities. For the entertain- 
ment, which had been ordered long beforehand and was 
reckoned to be of much consequence, was, in the manner of it, 
such as I will now describe. No sooner did the heralds who 
brought the orders ® give their message, than in every city the 
iuhabitants made a division of their stores of corn, and pro- 
ceeded to grind flour of wheat and of barley for many months 
together. Besides this, they purchased the best cattle that 
they could find, and fattened them; and fed poultry and 
water-fowl in ponds and buildings, to be in readiness for 
the army; while they likewise prepared gold and silver vases 
and drinking-cups, and whatsoever else is needed for the 
service of the table, These last preparations were made for 
the King only, and those who sat at meat with him; for 
the rest of the army nothing was made ready beyond the food 
for which orders had been given. On the arrival of tha 
Persians, a tent ready pitched for the purpose, received 
Xerxes, who took his rest therein, while the soldiers remained 
under the open heaven. When the dinner hour came, great 
was the toil of those who entertained the army; while the 
guests ate their fill, and then, after passing the night at the 
place, tore down the royal tent next morning, and seizing its 
contents, carried them all off, leaving nothing behind. 

120. On one of these occasions Megacreon of Abdera 
wittily® recommended his countrymen “to go to the temples 
in a body, men and women alike, and there take their station 
as suppliants, and beseech the gods that they would in future 
always spare them one-half of the woes which might threaten 
their peneo—thanking them at the same time yery warmly for 


# Nearly 10,0001, of our monoy—a | § Supra, ch, 52. 

‘sum not far short of the whole fennel 6 Ben the Tntwoductory Esray, rol. i. 
erento received by Athens from her | p, 132, note’, 

allies uniler the rating of Aristides, 
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contingents. Thence it stood on for the Thermaic Gulf, and 
rounding Cape Ampelus,” the promontory of the Torénwans, 
passed the Grecian cities Tordné, Galepsus, Sermyla, Mecy- 
berna, and Olynthus,* receiving from each a number of ships 
and men. This region is called Sithonia.* 

123, From Cape Ampelus the fleet stretched across by a 


Aphytis, Neapolis, #ga, Therambus, Sciéné, Mendé, and Sand.* 


in calling it eéAis Madden: (Steph. 
Byz. a ron, It wasn shor’ 
distance from Otynthus (Diod. Sic, xii. 
77, xvi. 63), and having ben taken by 


ntation or port el that town (Strab. 
vii. p, 480). Olynthna in too well 
known from the ware of Philip to 
neod any comment. Its position is 
marked by the modern village of Avo 
Momds (Leake, p. 153), where vostizes 
of tho ancient city are still to be found. 

2 The Sithonians wero probably an 
ancient Thracian people. ‘They are 
found on the Euxine, as well a4 in the 
‘Toronman. insula (Plin. H. N. iv. 

a connected thom with 

onii, Orphel vatis goni- 

tores;" Plin. ut supra), Sithon, the 

father of Palliné, was their mythio 

progenitor (Conon. Narmt. x. p. 25%, 

whore 2f0uy in to bo read for Ofday ; 

Steph. Byz. ad voc. Ma\aden). By the 

Latin writers, the name is used 4s a 

mere synonym for Thrcinn (Virg. 
Eel, x. 66; Hor. Od. 1. xviii. 9, &c.). 

7 Tt ia plain from this that only a 
portion of the ships made the cirouit of 
the bop in ‘order to ccllect ships and 
ient appellation | men. Tho main body of the fleet eniled 
in the modern Or. | across the mouth of the bay. 

“This description sufficiently identi- 
fies the Canastrean promontory with 
the modern Cape Paliiiri ; other no- 
counts agres (cf. Thueyd. iy. 110; 
Soyl. Peripl. p. 62; Liv. xxxi.46; and 
aliv. 12). 

‘The situntics and origin af 
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Cuar, 123, 


ARRIVAL IN THE THERMAIC GULF. 


for 


whero these towns lie still retains its old name of Crosswa.® 


After 


ZEnéa, the city which I last named, the fleet 


found itself arrived in the Thermaic Gulf,* off the land of 
Mygdonia* And go at length they reached Therma, the 
appointed place, and came likewise to Sindus* and Chalestra 
upon the river Axius,? which separates Bottiwa‘ from Myg- 
donia. Bottiwa has a scanty sea-board, which is occupied by 


the two cities Ichnw and Pella.® 


‘Tradition scribed ite foundation to 
the great Ainens Ga xL4). Gigdous 


Eat aes (Leake, ii, 


i. 
known to 


1p to thin district (soo 
3 Dionys. Hal. i. 47, 


7 “op pred tract 
itrymon the Axis 
99). The Mygionce, nc- 
Priny, were Pwoninn 


ut 


0). 
ie montions Sindus, 
who writes the mame 

it prokably experienced the 
fate as Chalostra (son the next 
‘site cannot be fixed. 

(or Chalaatrn) wns, 20- 
Hocstewes (fr. 116), 0 
olty, It lay on tho Tighe 


A 


pe 
sh? 





bank of the xine (Gizah. vil p a70) 
The port and town, both called by the 

same name, wore soparated by an in. 
terval (Steph. Byz. ad voo,). Accards 
ing to Strabo (vii, p. 480), the inhabi- 
tants were transferred to Theesnlonion 
¢n ite foundation by Camanden, Stil 

Fliny speaks of the city ns oxisting in 

ia day: "in ord sinua Macodonict 

ates Chalastra”” (HN. ir. 10), 
The Axins ix beyond a doubt 
Varthari (sco Lenko, iii. p. 258). 

«Tho western must bo distinguished 
from the eastern Bottiaa, ‘Tho wustern 
tract, which lay between the Axiua 
and the Halincmon (infra, ch. 127), 
was the original vottloment of tho 
nation. From this the Bottimans wero 
driven by the Macedonians, when they 
found a rofege with the Chalcideane 
in the country above Palldnd (Thucyd. 
ii. 99; Herod. viii, 127), Still the 
western Bottizea its name 
(Thuoyd. ii. 100). 

* Pella (rhiek became ander Philip, 
the capital of Macedonin) was not 
pon the coast, as we abonld gather 
from this paamgc, but above twenty 
miles from the sea, on the borders of 


‘labo formed by the overfowings of 


the Lydia (Scylax, Puripl. iv 
xliv, 46). Ite exnot site ited by 
Colonel Leake ut a place whore there 
are extensive remains, not far from 
Jawnitea (Northern Groove, iki. p. 262). 
Tt has been supposed that Ichnie was 
alo an inland town (Kivpert’s Atlas, 
Blatt xvi; Mannert, vii. p. 508). 
Bat Pliny agrees with Werodotas in 
lacing it Ee the coast ("in ory” 
at 





192 THE CAMELS ATTACKED BY LIONS, Boox VIE. 


124. So the fleet anchored off the Axius, and off Therma, 
and the towns that lay between, waiting the King’s coming. 
Xerxes, meanwhile, with his land force* left Acanthus, and 
started for Therma, taking his way across the land. This road 
Jed him through Pmonia’ and Crestonia® to the river Echei- 

)? which, rising in the country of the Crestonians, flows 
through Mygdonia, and reaches the sea near the marsh upon 
the Axius. 

125. Upon this march the camels that carried the pro- 
visions of the army were set upon by lions, which left their 
Igirs and came down by night, but spared the men and the 
sumpter-beasts, while they made the camels their prey. I 
maryel what may have been the cause which compelled the 
lions to leave tho other animals untouched and attack the 
camels, when thoy had never seen that beast before, nor had 
any experience of it. 


126. That whole region is full of lions, and wild bulls,” 


* The bulk of the land force would 
undoubtedly hare kept the direct road 
Apollonia whieh St, Paul fol- 


* The Echeidérua ia undoubtedly 
the Galliko, which flows from the 


throwgh 
lowed (Acts xvii. 1} comp. Antonin. 
Itin, p. 22); while Xerxes, with his 
jmmedinte attendante, visited Acan- 
thus, to aes the canal, and thon re- 
the main army by a mountain- 
which fell into the main road 
yond Apollonia. 
Horolotua appears hero, an in v. 
h 4 

17, to extend Pwonin beyond the Stry. 
mon, and to include in it ees of 
what axe commonly called Mygdonia 

and Bisaltin. 

* Tho Crestonin of Herodotus fs 
clearly the Grostonia or Grestonen of 
cothor writers (Thue. ii. 98, 1005 Theo 
pomp. Fr. 265), which commonly oo- 
curs in clos connection with Bisaltia 
(vido supra, ch. 115) and Mygdonin, 
Bealdea the upper valley of the Bobei- 
dirus, this district appears to have con 
tained tho country botwoen that river 
‘nd tho mountain range of Ahortiate’, 
Within thie region must bo placed 
tho anclent Pelasgic town of Creston 
(uopra, 467; Stop. Byz. nd voe,). 


range of Xaradagh (Cereind), nnd run. 
ning nearly due vonth, emptice itaelf 
into the Gulf of Salonik,, five or six 
miles west of the city (Leake, iii, p, 
439). A Inrge salt marsh Ges betwoon 
Sama end that of the Axius (ib, 


) 

abe ee! ball of ser is 
prol the bonasus of Aristotle, 
Fwllch Be. describes ae: a. nutteg ot 
Pmonia, dwelling in Mt, Measapina, 
which formed the boundary between 
Pronia and Medica. In appearance, 
nize, nnd voice, he says, the boramm 
resembled the ox, It bad = mane; 
ita colour was tawny; and it waa 
hunted for the snke of its flesh. ‘The 
borns were carved, and tursed towards 
owe another, ao as to bo uselose for 
attack. ‘Their length exceeded » span 
{9 inches); and they were xo thick 
that each hold pearly three pints; 
their colour was a shining black (Hist, 
‘As. ix. 45; compare Pun. H. N. vill, 
16; ana soo also Nat, An. vil, 
3; Possun, 1x. xxi 2; Athou. Deips, 
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with gigantic horns which are brought into Greece. The lions 
are confined within the tract lying between the river Nestus 
(which flows throngh Abdéra™) on the one side, and the 
Achelotis (which waters Acarnania) on the other. No one 
ever sees a lion in the fore part’ of Europe east of the Nestus, 
nor through the entire continent west of the Acheloiis; but in 
the space between these bounds lions are found.* 

127, On reaching Therma Xerxes halted his army, which 
encamped along the coast, beginning at the city of Therma 
in Mygdonia, and stretching out as far as the rivers Lydias 
and Haliacmon," two streams which, mingling their waters in 
one, form the boundary between Bottiwa and Macedonia, 
Such was the extent of country through which the barbarians 

The rivers here mentioned wero all of them suffi- 
cient to supply the troops, except the Echeidérus, which was 
dronk dry, 

128. From Therma Xerxes beheld the Thessalian moun- 
tains, Olympus and Ossa,* which are of a wonderful height. 


Europe (Ornt. xxi. p, 2790,). See os 
this subject two excellent by 
Sir G. 0. Lewis in ‘ Notes an q 
No, 187, ond No, 213, Sir GC. Lewin 
proves that on every ground the state 
mont of Herodotua is entitled to ac. 
eaptanoe. . 
‘Tho Lydias nnd Haliacmon are the 
modern, Karasmdk, and Ingékora, or 
Vistritea. At prosent the Lydina 
forma ajenction with the Axina (Ford. 
hard) near its mouth. From the timo 
of BSoylnx (n.c. 850) to that of Ptolemy 
(4.0. 140), it had as embonchare of ite 
own, distinct alike from that of the 
Hatlscmon and that of tho Axis 
(Scylax, Periph p, 61; Strabo, vii. p. 
479; Ptol. iii. 13, p. 92). In gront 
alluvial plnina, Uke this of tho ancient 
Bottiwa, the courses of rived are 
Uablo to continual changes (compare 
the changes of tho rivers in Lower 
Babylonia, and in Cilicin Camposteis, 
supra, vol, & p. 878, note, and pp, 
585-588), 
“In oleae weather Olympus nnd Osan 
ato in fall view from Therma (Salowihi), 


Ls ele 








104 


TWO ENTRANCES INTO THESSALY, 


Boox VII. 


Here, learning that there lay between these mountains o 
narrow gorge*4hrough which the river Penous ran, and where 
there was a road that gave an entrance into Thessaly, he 
formed the wish to go by sea himself, and examine the mouth 
of the river. His design was to lead his army by the upper 
road through the country of the inland Macedonians, and so 
to enter Perrhwbia,§ and come down by the city of Gonnus;* 


though the Intter is mara than seventy. 
milos distant (Clarke's Travels, ch. xi. 
p. 872; Leako'a Northern Grocco, vol. 


a B42). tia apatites mow 
inring ® great portion of the year. 
nat ‘tho eer ay to the south 
of the Poncus, is intorion f in height, but 
even more striking in appearance. It 
tearonly ‘excoods 6000 foot; but its 
ical peak, often capped with know, 
tend Itet woll-woodod alopes, thickly 
covered with beeches, render it one of 
tre most remarkablo as well aa one of 
tho most beatiful of the Greek moun. 
tine sie daa oi iv. p. 411). 
description of the ymss of 
aeons infra, ch. 178), though 
iat remarkably Modern 
travellers observe that ‘Tempé has im- 
properly been termed a valley. “Tem. 
P&" mays a recent tourist of remark. 
able powers of description, "is not a 
‘yalo—it is a narrow pass—and though 
extremely boantifal on account of the 
precipitens rocks on each sido, the 
ous flowing deep in the midat be- 
tween tho rich overhanging plane- 
woods, still ita character ix distinctly 
that - a raving ae 
parte the pass, whic 
‘miiles from ond to end, is ao narrow aa 
morely to adeit the read and tho 
river; in others the rocks recede from 
the stream, and there is a little spnoe 
eadow. The cliffs them- 
sey lofty, and boanti- 
oreepors and other 
‘s Tour in Albania, do. 
It is Loire, to 





well-known descriptions of the Latin 
writers. 
“Sunt Tempe saltes, etinmel non 
bello fit fp tranaita tie 
fam proter an; to 
milla” qh exiguess Jerresto enmete 
iter est, rupes utrinquo ith abscisw want 
ut dospici vix sine vortigine quidans 
sironl ocalorum arin poi ‘Tez. 
rot ct sonitus ot al 
allem’ Gneniis Peoe! amals:® Ml. 
xliv. 6.) 


rtallontiby ‘stra borlan loner 
Attollontibus se loniter 
conrexis jugis, Inti verd Inco viri. 
dente alinbitar viridis cale 
culo{(F), amanus circk ripaa gramine 
wie ey avium concenta.” a 

iN. iv. 8. 

U Yersinia was the 
and south of Ol; 
streams which form the river Beg 
sins. It id nok rench te, the, ses 
(Scylax, Periph p. 60, 
dromviow Cys Tl 
being bounded on the 
Olympic chain. ‘The Pore! 
o later time, were subject 
‘'Thossaliana eae iv, 78), 
exnot route 
infra, ch. 173. 

? Gonnus 


tromity of the pass of 
modern Derelf feos — bis a Bs 389). 


* tan vot Olpmp an to He 
acon m0 re Ola to Her fora 


I bets: sean Olyepen 


ce at stati Tt was t , 
al ys a Conpequenco, an 
Soom tahoe beta coe of souaiiaeatia 
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for he was told that that way was tho most secure. No sooner 
therefore had he formed this wish than he acted accordingly. 
“Embarking, a3 was his wont on all such occasions, aboard a 
Sidonian vessel,* he gave the signal to the rest of the fleet to 
get under weigh, and quitting his land army, set sail and pro- 
ceeded to the Peneus. Here the view of the mouth caused 
him to wonder greatly ; and, sending for his guides, ho asked 
them whether it were possible to turn the course of the stream, 
and make it reach the sea at any other point. 

129. Now thero is a tradition that Thessaly was in ancient 
times a lake, shut in on every side by huge hills. Ossa and 
Pelion—ranges which join at the foot-—do in fact inclose it 
upon the east, while Olympus forms a barrier upon the north,” 
Pindus upon the west,? and Othrys towards the south. The 
tract contained within these mountains, which is a deep basin, 
is called Thessaly. Many rivers pour their waters into it; but 
five of them are of more note than the rest,‘ namely, the 


strength -. xxxvi. 10; xlii, 64 | plied to the entire range, called some. 
and iy. 6). Remains of anancient | times the Cambuninn (Liv. xiii, 6&5 
Hellenie town have been @iseovored in | xliv. 2), which stretches westward 


‘this position, which go by tho name of | from tho Olympic summit, aeparati: 
Tyhéstens (Laake, vl: i, p. 884). | betwoon tho valley of tho Haliscmom 
oh. 100, and that of the Pooews and ite triba- 
taries. 
2 Mount Pindas, tho back-bono of 
Grocoo, rans in a direction nearly due 
north and south, from the 41st to the 
‘89th parallel. It attains an elevation 
{in places of about i000 foot, 
Otkrys, now Mount Iérako, i sito. 
a ated das south of Ora, and south-west 
only a few miles dis- | of Pelion. Tts height in catimated at 
bya ridge, noticed | 5670 fect. It is connectod with Pindus 
hich by n chain of hills, avoriging 9000 or 
4000 foot, and running nearly due 
west, and with Pelion by a curved 
range which skirts the Gulf of Volo 
(ginm Paguseas) nt tho distance of » 
in richly clothed with | few miles from the shore (see Leake, 
nearly to the summit (Mawr | vol. iv. ch. 40, and snap). 
Hom), producing ches. | * ‘To those five Pliny adds a sixth, 
towards the | the Phamix (H. N. iv. 8), and Lucan 
three more, the Asopus, the Molns, 
pnd the ‘Titarosios (Phare. wi, 97K: 
376.) Bab those streams, exoept the 








106 THE PENEUS AND ITS TRIBUTARIES, ‘Boox VII. 


Peneus, the Apidanus, the Onochénus, the Enipeus, and tho 
Pamisus. These streams flow down from the mountains 
which surround Thessaly, and, meeting in the plain, mingle 
their waters together, and discharge themselves into the sea 
by a single outlet, which is a gorge of extreme narrowness. 
After the junction all the other names disappear, and the 
river is known as the Peneus. It is said that of old the gorge 
which allows the waters an outlet did not exist; aceordingly the 
rivers, which were then, as well as the Lake Bobéis,® without 
names, but flowed with as much water as at present, made 


Thessaly a sea. The Thessalians tell us that the gorge 


‘Titaresiua, soom to havo been tribu- 
tories of the Apidanas (Leake, iv. p. 
wif). ‘Tho Titarosins is nob included 
Herodotus among the rivers of 
Hhenaty ly, being him as 
bolanging to Perrhiebin (soe note ®, p. 
104), With repect to tho five xtreama 
which be names, it is certain that the 
Pencus is the Salamorio, the main 
river, which, rising at the Zypos of 
Meteowo, rans with a course at firat 
south-east, and then east to tho general 
meeting of the waters near Kotokots 
(Laake, Wy. p 818). The Enipens is 
filso beyond a doubt the Fersaditi, 
for it flowod from Othrys (Strab. vill 
5 S1Bs Vib. Bequeat. de fumin. p. 9), 
Pharealus (Strab. Pike 


Onochénus, Baipons"—" Enipens, Ono 
chinut, Pamisus”}, appear to. mo 
insurmountable objections to Colonel 
Leake's theory. ‘Tbe Quochians mmet 
have beea in close proxisnity to the 
Enipeus and Apidanua, 

r, most i i! 


Pi ). it tho other streams 
there is some uncertainty. ‘Tho Api- 


danns (or Epidanue, infra, ch. 196) waa 
a tributary of the Bnipeus (Stra. vill, 
p. 516}, flowing from nearly the smo 
yuartes (ib, Enrip. Hoo. 451-453), and 
therofare must be either the river of 
Vrysid, or thot of Softdhes, probably 
the former (Loako, iv. p. 920). ‘Tho 
Onochdeus haa boon thought to be the 
river of Suplé (ib. p. 614). ‘This etream 
Mould andeabtediy have Inn apou tho 
roate of Xerxes, and may casily 
fuilod hia army, for it ina eel = 
mor torrent (infra, ch. 196); bat the 
foot that it is wot a tributary of the 
Ponons at all, and the position that it 
cooupies, a4 well in the list of Ptiny as 
ia that of Herodotaa (' Apidanus, 





town 
tromity (Strabo, 4 
modern lake of Karia, 
which has no ontlet 


at different seasons, 

chielly frou the orerfowi 
Poneus, When this river 
swollen, & channel sitantod 
i Larissa 


Fae 4 
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through which the water escapes was caused by Neptune; and 
this is likely enough; at least any man who believes that 
Neptune causes earthquakes, and that chasms s0 produced 
are his handiwork, would say, upon seeing this rent, that 
Neptune did it. Tor it plainly appeared to me that tho hills 
had been torn asunder by an earthquake.® 

180. When Xerxes therefore asked tho guides if there were 
any other outlet by which the waters could reach tho sea, they, 
being men well acquainted with the nature of their country, 
made answer— 

“0 King! there is no other passage by which this stream 
can empty itself into the sea save that which thine eye beholds. 
Por Thessaly is girt about with o circlet of hills.” 

Xerxes is said to have observed upon this— 

“Wise men truly are they of Thessaly, and good reason had 
they to change their minds in time’ and consult for their own 
safety. For, to pass by other matters, they must have felt 
that thoy lived in a country which may easily be brought under 
and subdned. Nothing more is needed than to turn the river 
upon their lands by an embankment which should fill up the 
gorge and force the stream from its present channel, and lo! 
all Thessaly, except the mountains, would at once be laid 
under water.” 

The king aimed in this speech at the sons of Aleuas,® who 
were Thessalians, and had been the first of all the Greeks to 
make submission to him. He thought that they had made 
their friendly offers in the name of the whole people. So 

Sree 
“sn earthquake,” “a series of volcanic 
movements.” See Hawkins in Wal- 
her, and | pole’a Turkey, p. 623. 
iat. ‘That f. /? Xerxes ulludos hero tothe attempt 
which the Thessalians mode to induce 
the Greeks to defend Thessaly (infra, 
the action | ch. 172), which was given up on tho 
discorory of the inland route through 
Perrhmbsa (cb, 178, ad fin.), 
indubitable. | > * Supra, ch. 6, noto®, 


indeed ua} * This wns not the eno, Tt appears 
way have | inthe subeequent narrative, thas tho 
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108 STAY OF XERXES IN PIERIA, ‘Boor Fit. 


Xerxes, when he had viewed the place, and made the above 
speech, went back to Therma, 

131. The stay of Xerxes in Pieria lasted for several days, 
during which a third part of his army was employed in eutting 
down the woods” on the Macedonian mountain-range, to give 
his forces free passage into Perrhebia. At this time the 
heralds who had beon sent into Greece to require earth for 
the king returned to the camp, some of them empty-handed, 
others with earth and water. 

182. Among the number of those from whom earth and 
water wore brought, were the Thessalians, Dolopians,? Enia- 
nians,? Perrhwbians, Locrians,® Magnotians, Malians, Achmans 
of Phthidtis,* Thebans, and Boeotians generally, except those 


of Platwa and Thespiw. These are the nations against whom 
‘Thessalian people wns very desirons of | Dolopia, which extended apparently a 
realating the invasion of Xerxes (infra, | oertain distance 
oh. 172-174), 

1M, Grote remarks that Sitalors 
jind to make m rond for his army in 
Vike manner, “in tho carly pnrt of 
the Peloponnosian war" (Hist. of 
Groeoe, ¥. p. 108, note*). He refers 
‘of course to Thnoyd, ii, 98, where the 
Joct is related, but not ns belonging to 
the timo supposed. Sitalees, in tho 
year mc. 429, “marched by a road 
which he had’ formerly made, by cut 
ting down the wood, when ho marched 
ayninst the Pwonsans.” Tho dato of 


o 
Locrians are probably int 
the Onolian Lecrlana 


the Psconian expedition is not given. 

1 The Dol who continued to 
form adistinct poople till the timo of 
the Roman conquest (Liv. xii. 22), in- 
habited the mountain tract atthe base 
‘of Pindus, extending from the Ache- 
Jowis to Lake Towkl¥, the modern chain 
‘of Agrafa {compare Thueyd. ii. 102; 

. 51; Seylax, Peripl. p. 69; Strab. ix. 
p- 629; Liv, xxxviil. 3.9, &o.) and poo 
Leake, iv, pp. 274, 275). Accordingly 
they are sometimes epoken of in con 
nection with the tribes cast of the 
central ridgo, tho Thossalian, Enia- 
ninna, Malinns, Achmans of Phithiotis, 
&o., sometimes with tho western 
nations, the Athamanians, Amphilo- 
ohiana, and Atotians. Wo may under- 
stand here tho inkabitants of eastern 





thinn gulf, to whom it ie very 
shen des ambassadors were sent. 


Malions, wero tho inhabitants of 


z 
ie § 


the Penens to Pagans. 
the 
with 
necting thers (infra, 
Scylax, Peripl. p. 60; Liv, xi 
Flin, H. Nav. 8). 
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the Greeks that had taken up arms to resist the barbarians 
swore the oath, which ran thus—‘ From all those of Greek 
blood who delivered themselves up to the Persians without 
necessity, when their affairs were in good condition, we will 
take a tithe of their goods, and give it to the god at Delphi.” 
So ran the words of the Greck oath. 

183, King Xerxes had sent no heralds either to Athens or 
Sparta to ask earth and water, for a reason which I will now 
relate. When Darius some time before sent messengers for 
the same purpose,’ they were thrown, at Athens, into the pit 
of punishment,’ at Sparta into a well, and bidden to take 
therefrom earth and water for themselves, and carry it to their 


their treatment of the heralds I cannot say, unless it were the 
Inying waste of their city and territory ; but that I believe was 
not on secount of this crime. 4 

. 184. On the Lacedemonians, however, the wrath of Talthy- 
bius, Agamemnon’s herald, fell with violence, Talthybius has 


at this time its northern | Amphictyonic Council (infra, ch. 213), 
‘eee to Tin ine | the story of the oath may uasily have 
Lake Xynina . 


grown up. 
# Sapra, vi. 43, 
V7 Tho barathrnm, or © pit of punish- 
ment” ot Athens, was a deep holo 
like a well into which criminals were 
precipitated. Iron hooks ware in- 
sorted in tho sides, which tore the 
bay = restates fa Gobel. at 
iatoph, Plut. 427). Tt correspon! 
to the Ceadas of the Lacedwmonians. 
According to = single obscure writer 
(Bibliothee. Coistininn. p. 491), it was 
situated within tho deme of Coraides. 
‘The fato of the horalds iv noticed 
by several writers (Polyb, ix. 39, § 5) 
Pusan. iit. xii § 6; Plutarch, ii. p. 
235, Stobmus, vil. 70; Suidas, ad yoo. 
Boidis, de). Pausnnins says that at 
Athong, Miltindes was mainly respon- 
sible for the atop, and considera that 
the calamities which befel him and 
his family were # judgment on bins 
in consequence, 
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n temple at Sparta; and his descendants, who are called 
Talthybiadw,* still live there, and have the privilege of being 
the only persons who discharge the office of herald. When 
therefore the Spartans had done the deed of which we speak, 
the victims at their sacrifices failed to give good tokens ; and 
this failure lasted for a very long time. Then the Spartans 
were troubled, and regarding what had befallen them as a 
grievous calamity, they held frequent assemblies of the 
people, and made proclamation through tho town, “ Was any 
Lacedemonian willing to give his life for Sparta?” Upon 
this two Spartans, Sporthias, the son of Anéristus, and Bulis, 
the son of Nicolaiis, both men of noble birth, and among the 
wealthiest in the place, came forward and freely offered them- 
selves as an atonement to Xerxes for the heralds of Darius 
slain at Sparta. So the Spartans eent them away to the 
Medes to undergo death. 

185. Nor is the courage which these men hereby di 
alone worthy of wonder; but so likewise are the following 
speeches which were made by them, On their road to Suse 
they presented themselves before Hydarnes.* This Hydarnes 
was a Persian by birth, and had the command of all the 
nations that dwelt along the sea-coast of Asia. He accord- 
ingly showed them hospitality, and invited them to a banquet, 
whore, as they feasted, he said to them :— 

“Men of Lacedwmon, why will ye not consent to be frionda 
with the King? Ye have but to look at me and my fortune to 
seo thet the King knows well how to honour merit. In like 
manner ye yourselves, were ye to make your submission to 
him, would receive at his hands, seeing that he deems you 
men of merit, some government in Greece.” 


* Supm, vi, 60, noto?. Higa oe ees 
* This Hydarios soma to bo tho ix to Book 
von allnded to in Book vi. o, 183. 
fe had rucceaded apparently to the 
Votes ‘of Otanee (v.25) before the 
close of tho Ionian rerelt. This office 


was not a satrapy, but tn command 
of the Persian troopa in tho entropy 
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“Hydarnes,” they answered, ‘thou art a one-sided coun- 
sellor. ‘Thou hast experience of half the matter; but the 
other half is beyond thy knowledge. A slave's life thou 
understandest; but never having tasted liberty, thon canst 
not tell whether it be sweet or no. Ah! hadst thou known 
what freedom is, thou wouldst have bidden us fight for it, not 
with the spear only, but with the battle-axe.” 

So they answered Hydarnes. 

186, And afterwards, when they were come to Susa into the 
King’s presence, and the guards ordered them to fall down 
and do obeisance, and went so far as to use force to compel 
them, they refused, and said they would never do any such 
thing, even were their heads thrust down to the ground; for 
it was not their custom to worship men,” and they had not 
come to Persia for that purpose. So they fought off the 
ceremony ; and haying done so, addressed the King in words 
mauch like the following :— 

“© King of the Medes! the Lacedemonians have sent us 
hither, in the place of those heralds of thine who were slain in 
Sparta, to make atonement to thee on their account." 

‘Then Xerxes answered with true greatness of soul “that he 
would not act like the Laccdwmonians, who, by killing the 
heralds, had broken the laws which all men hold in common. 
As he had blamed such conduct in them, he would never be 
guilty of it himself. And besides, he did not wish, by putting 
the two men to death, to free the Lacedwmonians from the 
stain of their former outrage.” 

187. This conduct on the part of the Spartans caused the 
angor of Talthybius to cease for a while, notwithstanding that 
Sperthius and Bolis returned home alive. But many years 
afterwards it awoke once more, as the Lacedemonians them- 
selyes declare, during the war~between the Peloponnesians 
and the Athenians. In my judgment this was a case wherein 
the hand of Heaven was most plainly manifest.t That the 


® Compare the refural of Collisthe- | ander (Arrian, Alex, ir. 10-12), 
eH to prostrate himself before Alex- | * Such Spaced eas the 
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wrath of Talthybius should have fallen upon ambassadors, 
and not slacked till it had full vent, so much justice required; 
but that it should have come upon tho sons of the yery men 
who were sent up to the Persian king on its account—upon 
Nicolaiis, the son of Bulis, and Antéristus, the son of Sperthiag 
(the same who carried off fishermen from Tiryns, when 
cruising in a well-manned merchant-ship*),—this does seem 
to me to be plainly a supernatural circumstance. Yet certain 
it is that these two men, having been sent to Asia as ambas- 
sadors by the Lacedwmonians, were betrayed by Sitalees, the 
son of Teres, king of Thrace,® and Nymphodoras, the son 
of Pythes, a native of Abdéra, and being made prisoners at 
Bisanthé,* upon the Hellespont, were conveyed to Attica, and 
there put to death by the Athenians, at the same time as 
Aristeas, the son of Adeimantus,* the Corinthian. All this 
happened, however, very many years after the expedition of 
Kerxes.$ 


meaning of this pasenge. Strany 
difficulties have been mado by a 
commentators (Valckenncr, Pauw, 
with rospect both to ite 
Innguago and import. ‘The phraso 
dy voir Oewbrarov, which puzzloil Vale- 
Kenner, is common enough (Thucyd. 
i. 6; iii, 17, 81, &e.). "Ev roi 
modifles tho force of the superlative, 
‘end gives the nonso of “ono of tho 
most divino"—“among the most 
Giving,” It ia curions that 20 good 
critics Matthio bos not seen this 
{Greck Grammar, § 290), And por- 
sona must have formed a very mis- 
taken notion of tho mind of Herodotus | dostus (Ptol. sii, 11), 
to flo a difficulty in hia ascribing the | the Propontie rather 
events related to sapermatum! agency, = 
‘They are cortainly striking enough to | The original city is anid 
arrest the attention of the moat care- | a colony of the 


office at Sparta; for there must un- 
doubtedly havo been many familica of 
Talthybindse, 


2 bnoydioa tells us (ii. 67, end) tis 
that the Lacedwmosiana from tho | related by Thucydides (ji. 67), whose 
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« , 188. To return, however, to my main subject,—tho expedi- 
tion of the Persian king, though if was in name directed 
against Athens, threatened really the whole of Greece. And 
of this the Greeks were aware some time before; but they 
did not all yiew the matter in the same light. Some of them 
had given the Persian earth and water, and were bold on this 
account, deeming themselves thereby secured against suffering 
hurt from the barbarian army; while others, who had refused 
compliance, were thrown into extreme alarm. For whereas 
they considered all the ships in Grecee too few to engage the 
enemy, it was plain that the greater number of states would 
take no part in the war, but warmly favoured the Medes, 

Bt 139. And here I feel constrained to deliver an opinion 
which most men, I know, will mislike, but which, as it seems 
to me to be true, I am determined not to withhold. Had the 
Athenians, from fear of the approaching danger, quitted their 
country, or had they without quitting it submitted to the 
power of Xerxes, there would certainly have been no attempt 
to resist the Persians by sea; in which case, the course of 
events by land would have been the following. Though the 
Peloponnesians might have carried ever so many breastworka 
across the Isthmus, yet their allies would have fallen off from 
the Lacedwmonians, not by voluntary desertion, but beeause 
town after town must have beon taken by the fleet of the bar- 
barians; and so the Lacedemonians would at last have stood 
alone, and, standing alone, would have displayed prodigies of 
yalour, and died nobly. Either they would have done thus, 
or else, before it came to that extremity, secing one Greek 
state after another embrace the cause of the Medes, they 
would have come to terms with King Xerxes; and thus, either 
way Greece would have been brought under Persia, For 
T cannot understand of what possible use the walls across the 


. ee tee tt that inlaw. But Sadocus may well havo 

a oe ‘The chief difference | acted under the influonce of Nympho. 

fe dist what twat haces scribes to | doraa (eo Thucyd. ii. 29, and mith 

Badoous, the ton of respect to Aristeas, ef. Thucyd. &. 69. 
mferred to Nymphodoras, his brother. | 65, and ii. 67). 
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‘Trembling and quaking for foar ; and lo! from the high roofs trickleth 

Black blood, sign prophetic of hard distresses impending. 

Get ye away from the temple; and brood on tho ills that await yo 1" 

141. When the Athenian messengers, heard this reply, they 
were filled with the deepest affliction: whereupon Timon, the 
son of Androbiilus, one of the men of most mark among the 
Delphians, seeing how utterly cast down they were at the 
gloomy prophecy, advised them to take an olive-branch, and 
entering the sanctuary again, consult the oracle as suppliants. 
The Athenians followed this advice, and going in once more, 
said—“O King! we pray thee reverence these boughs of 
supplication which we bear in our hands, and deliver to us 
something more comforting concerning our country. Else 
we will not leave thy sanctuary, but will stay bere till wa 
die.” Upon this the priestess gave them a second answer, 
which was the following :— 


“ Pallaa bas not been able to 2often the lord of Olympus, 
‘Though she haa often prayed him, and urged him with excollent counsel. 
‘Wet once more I address thee in words than adamant firmer, 
‘When the foe shall have taken whatever the limit of Cecropa 
Holds within it, and all which divine Cithmron abelters, 
‘Then far-seeing Jove grants this to the prayers of Athent ; 
Safe shall the wooden wall continue for thes and thy children. 
‘Wait not the tramp of the horse, nor the footmen mightily moving 
‘Over tho Innd, but turn your back to the foe, and retire ye. 
‘Yot aball a day arrive when ye ahall meeé him in battle, 
Holy Salamis, thou shalt destroy the offspring of women, 
‘When men scatter the seed, or when they gather the harvest.” 


la. This answer seemed, as indeod it was, gentler than the 
‘one; so the envoys wrote it down, and went back with 

to Athens. When, however, upon their arrival, they pro- 

| duced it before the people, and inquiry began to be made into 


31, xxvii. 4, xxviii. u; ag hag rnrely thie intensitivo sense. 


1 By “ ialinit of Cosrops 
boundaries af Attica are intended, 
Cithmron, tho boundary of Attica 
fowards Delphi, occurs natarally to 
the prophetess, 


hod ae Maer 793; &e. 
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its true meaning, many and various were the interprotations 
which men put on it; two, moro especially, seemed to be dirvctly 
opposed tooneanothor. Certain of the old men were of opinion 
that the god meant to tell them the citadel would eseape; for 
this was anciently defended by a palisade;* and they supposed 
that barrier to be the “ wooden wall” of the oracle. Others 
maintained that the fleet was what the god pointed at; and 
their advice was that nothing should be thought of except the 
ships, which had best be at once got ready. Still such as said 
the “wooden wall” meant the fleet, were perplexed by the last 
two lines of the oracle— 


* Holy Salamis, thou shalt destroy the offspring of women, 
‘When men scatter the seed, or when they gather the harvest.” 
These words caused great disturbance among those who took 
the wooden wall to be the ships; since the interpreters under- 


stood them to mean, that, if they made preparations for a sea- 
fight, they would suffer a defeat off Salamis. 

143. Now there was at Athens» man who had lately made his 

" way into the first rank of citizens: his true name was Themi- 

stocles; but he was known more generally as the son of Neocles." 

This man came forward and said, that the interpreters had not 

explained the oracle altogether aright—‘forif,” he argued, “the 


? This (be come to 
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ible to that of a “thorn. 
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elause in question had really respected the Athenians, it would 
not have been expressed so mildly; the phrase used would have 
been ‘Luckless Salamis,’ rather than ‘Holy Salamis,’ had those 
to whom tho island belonged been about to perish in its neigh- 
bourhood. Rightly taken, the response of the god threatened 
the enemy much more than the Athenians.” He therefore 
counselled his countrymen to make ready to fight on board 
their ships, since they were the wooden wall in which the god 
told them to trust.° When Themistocles had thus cleared the 
mattor, the Athenians embraced his view, preferring it to that 
of the interpreters. The advice of these last had been against 


_engaging in a sea-fight; “all the Athenians could do,” they 


said, “was, without lifting e hand in their defence, to quit 
Attica, and make a settlement in some other country.” ® 

144, Themistocles had before this given a counsel which pre- 
yailed very seasonably. The Athenians, having « large sum of 
money in their treasury, the produce of the mines at Laureium,’ 


locality (infra, vili. 62). Té must bo 
remembered that tel plan had been 
adopted with success by the Phocmans 
sod Teians (supra, i. 166. 163). 
or Laurion, was the 
name of the mountainous country 
immediately above Cape Colonna 
(Sunium), reaching northwards to 
Anaphlystes and Thoricus, Degrana, 
‘= small place in this district, is  oor- 
ruption of the ancient word (Aaipor, 
pronounced Lavrion, Adypuor, Leyrana), 
Tho. silver-mines, with which tho 
whole tract abounded, had been 
worked from time immemorial (Xen. 
do Vect. iv. § 2). ‘Tho woalth of 
Pisistratua rooms to have boon in 
great part derived from them (supra, 
i, 64), a wan afterwards that of 
Nicias and Hipponicus (Xen. de Veet, 
iv. § 14; comp. Memorab. Socr. 11. v. 
§ 2). ibs soa nk ates Sa 
perty of the state; but private indi- 
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swore about to share it among the full-grown citizens, who would 
have received ten drachmas apicce,* when Themistocles per- 
suaded them to forbear the distribution, and build with the 
money two hundred ships,” to help them in their war against the 
, Rginotans. It was the breaking out of the Nginetan war which 
was at this time the saving of Greece; for hereby were the 
Athenians forced to become maritime power. ‘The new ships 
were not used for the purpose for which they had been built, 
but became a help to Greece in her hour of need. And the 
Athenians had not only these vessels ready before the war, but 
they likewise set to work to build more; while they determined, 
in a council which was held after the debate upon the oracle, 
that, according to the advice of the god, they would embark 
their whole force aboard their ships, and, with such Greeks as 
chose to join them, give battle to the barbarian invader. Such, 
then, were the oracles which bad been received by the Athenians, 


y 145. The Grecks who were well affected to the Grecian cause, 
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having assembled in one place, and there consulted together, 
and interchanged pledges with each other, agreed that, before 
any other step was taken, the feuds and enmities which existed 
between the different nations should first of all be appeased. 
Many such there were; but one was of more importance than 
the rest, namely, the war which was still going on between the 
Athenians and the Eginctans.” When this business was con- 
cluded, understanding that Xerxoa had reached Sardis with his 
Y army, they resolved to despatch spics into Asia to take note of 
the King’s affairs. At the same time they determined to sond 
ambassadors to the Argives, and conclude a league with them 
against the Persians; whiletheylikewisedespatched messengers 
to Golo, the son of Deinomentes, in Sicily, to the people of Cor- 
eyra, and to those of Orete, exhorting them to send help to 
‘Their wish was to unite, if possible, the entire Greek 

* name in one, and so to bring all to join in the same plan of 
defence, inasmuch as the approaching dangers threatened all 
alike. Now the power of Gelo was said to bo very great, far 

than that of any single Grecian people, 

146. So when these resolutions had been agreed upon, and 
the quarrels between the states made up, first of all they sent 
into Asia three men as spies. Those men reached Sardis, and 
took note of the King’s forces, but, being discovered, wore 
examined by order of the generals who commanded the land 
‘army, and, having been condemned to suffer death, were led out 
to execution. Xerxes, however, when the news reached him, 

the sentence of the generals, sent gome of his 
Hody-guard with instructions, if they found the spies still alive, 
to bring them into his presence. The messengers found the 
‘spies alive, and brought them before the King, who, when he 
heard the purpose for which they had come, gave orders to his 
gu to take them round the camp, and show them all the 
1 ‘and all the horse, lotting them gazo at everything to 


(aber ae ‘SI, 89; vi. 87-98, The council appears to hare aseembled at 
(infra, eh. 172), 
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their hearts’ content; then, when they were satisfied, to send 
them away unharmed to whatever country they desired. 

147. For these orders Xerxes gave afterwards the following 
reasons, ‘Had the spies been put to death,” he said, “the 
Greeks would have continued ignorant of the vastness of his 
army, which surpassed the common report of it; while he would 
have done them a very small injury by killing three of their 
men. On the other hand, by the return of the spies to Greece, 
his power would become known; and the Greeks,” he expected, 
“would make surrender of their freedom before he began his 
march, by which means his troops would be saved all the trouble 
of an expedition.” This reasoning was like to that which he 
used upon another occasion. While he was staying at Abydos, 
he saw some corn-ships, which were passing through the Helles- 
pont from the Euxine,* on their way to Egina and the Pelo- 
ponnese. His attendants, hearing that they were the enemy's, 
were ready to capture them, and looked to see when Xerxes 
would give the signal. He, however, merely asked, “ Whither 
the ships were bound?” and when they answered, “For thy 
foes, master, with corn on board,”—‘‘We too are bound 
thither,” he rejoined, ‘laden, among other things, with corn. 
What harm is it, if they carry our provisions for us ?""* 

So the spies, when they had seen everything, were dismissed, 
and came back to Europe. 

148, The Groeks who had banded themselves together against 
tho Persian king, after despatching the spies into Asia, sent 
next ambassadors to Argos. The account which the Argives 
give of their own proceedings is the following. They say that 
they had information from the very first of the preparations 
which the barbarians were making against Greece. So, as they 
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expected that the Greeks would come upon them for aid against 
the assailant, they sent envoys to Delphi to inquire of the god, 
what it would be best for them to do in the matter. They had 
lost, not long before, six thousand citizens, who had been slain 
by the Lacedzmonians under Cleomenes, the son of Anaxandri- 

3" which was the reason why they now sent to Delphi, When 
the Pythoness heard their question, she replied— 

4 Hated of all thy neighbours, beloved of the blessed Immortals, 

Sit thou still, with thy lance drawn inward, patiently watching ; 

Warily guard thine head, and the head will take care of the body.” 
This prophecy had been given them some time before the enyoya 
came; but still, when they afterwards arrived, it was pormitted 
them to enter the council-house, and there deliver their mes- 
sage. And this answer was returned to their demands—* Argos 
is ready to do as ye require, if the Lacedemonians will first 
make a trnce for thirty years,‘ and will further divide with 


Argos the leadership of the allied army. Although in strict 
right the whole command should be hers,° she will be content 
to have the leadership divided equally.” 

149. Such, they say, was the reply made by the council, in 
spite of the oracle which forbade them to enter into a league 


® Wo hare here nn estimate of the | ernmont onder the Achman kings, in 
Angire loss in the battle and masmero rt on the supposed choice of Argolis 
ot ror his kingdoms by Temenus, the eldest 
is of the Heraclidw (seo Hermann's Pol. 
Ant, § 33; and sopra, vol. iii, App. Bk. 
vy. Enany i. § 8). hope determined 
tho polley of Argos at all periods of har 
Listory. It induced her to stand aloof 
from great atraggles—from the Pelo- 
ponnesinn as well ax from this—in 
order to nurse her strength, And it 
eansed her in critical times to incline 
always towards alliance with the 
enemies of Sparta, aa with the Mes. 
eenians in their carly wars (Pautan, 
aoa a 5 oie Ae 
BC mop. i, iy 
in nc. 420 (ib. ve 4447); with the 
Corinthians in wo, 421 (ib, ¥, 27, 28, 
Note the words 'Apyeion éAwicarres tHe 
TeAowov-rhoov iyyhaeodui), and with the 
Thebans in 8,0, 369 (Diod. Sic, xy, 69). 
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with the Greeks. For, while not without fear of disobeying 
the oracle, they were greatly desirous of obtaining a thirty 
years’ truce, to give time for their sons to grow to man's 
estate, They reflected, that if no such truco were concluded, 
and it should be their lot to suffer a second calamity at the 
hands of the Persians, it was likely they would fall 

ander the powor of Sparta. But to the demands of the Argivo 
council the Lacedemonian envoys made answer—‘ They 
would bring before the people the question of concluding a 
truce? With regard to tho leadership, they had received 
orders what to say, and the reply was, that Sparta had two 
kings, Argos but one—it was not possible that either of the 
two Spartans should be stripped of his dignity—but they did 
not oppose the Argive king having ono vote like each of them.” 
‘The Argives say, that they could not brook this arrogance on 
the part of Sparta, and rather than yield one jot to it, pec 
preferred to be under the rule of the barbarians. So they told 

the enyoys to be gone, before sunset, from their territory, or 
they should be treated as enemies, 

150. Such is the account which is given of these matters by 
the Argives themselves. There is another story, which is told 
generally through Greece, of a different tenor. Xerxes, it is 
said, before he act forth on his expedition against Greece, sent 
a herald to Argos, who on his arrival spoke as follows :>— 

“Men of Argos, King Xerxes speaks thus to you. We Per- 
sians deem that the Perses from whom we descend was the 
child of Perseus, the gon of Danaé, and of Andromeda, the 
daughter of Cepheus.” Hereby it would seem that we come of 
your stock and lineage. So then it neither befits us to make 

/ war upon those from whom we spring; nor can it be right for 
you to fight, on behalf of others, against us. Your place is to 
keep quiet and hold yourselves aloof. Only lot matters pro- 
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ceed as I wish, and there is no people whom I shall haye in 
higher esteem than you.” 

This address, says the story, was highly valued by the 
Argivos, who therefore at the first neither gave a promise to 
the Greeks nor yet put forward a demand. Afterwards, how- 
ever, when the Grecks called upon them to give their aid, they 
made the claim which has been mentioned, because they new 
well that the Lacedemonians would never yield it, and go 
they would havea pretext for taking no part in the war. 

151. Some of the Greeks say that this account agrees re- 
markably with what happened many years afterwards. Callias, 
the son of Hipponicus, and certain others with him, had gone 
up to Susa, the city of Memnon,* as ambassadors of the Athe- 
nians, upon a business quite distinct from this. While they 
were there, it happened that the Argives likewise sent ambas- 
Badors to Susa," to ask Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, “if the 

which they had formed with his father still con- 
tinued, or if he looked upon them as his enemies ?"—to which 
‘King Artaxerxes replied, “Most certainly it continues; and 
there is no city which I reckon more my friend than Argos.” 

152. For my own part I cannot positively say whether 
‘Xerxes did send the herald to Argos or not; nor whether 
Argive ambassadors at Susa did really put this question to 
Artaxerxes about the friendship between them and him; 
neither do I deliver any opinion hereupon other than that of 

, themselves, his, however, I know—that if every 
nation ware to bring all its evil doods to a given place, in order 
‘to make an exchange with some other nation, when they had 


sent up to Suan after the victories ab 
Cyprus (0.¢, 449), and negotintod the 
so-called ‘pence of Cimon.” (See 
Mr. Grote’s remarks, Hist. of Greece, 


ever accrudited by his 
was on his way to Sasa in tho year 
¥.¢ 490, and was involved in the fate 
‘of Nicolads and Aneristus (Thuo, i. 
67. and compare supra, ch, 137), 
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time his descendants became the high-priests of the gods who 
dwell below—an office which they held continually, from the 
time that Télines, one of Gelo’s ancestors, obtained it in the 
way which I will now mention. Certain citizens of Gela, 
worsted in a sedition, had found a refuge at Mactérium, a 
town situated on the heights above Gela.* Télines reinstated 
these men, without any human help, solely by means of the 
sacred rites of these deities. From whom he received them, 
or how he himself acquired them, I cannot say; but certain 
it is, that relying on their power he brought the exiles back. 
For this his reward was to be, the office of high-priest of those 
gods for himself and his seed for ever. It surprises me 

that such a feat should haye been performed by 
Télines; for I have always looked upon acts of this nature as 
beyond the abilities of common men, and only to be achieved 
by such as are of « bold and manly spirit ; whereas Télines is 
said by those who dwell about Sicily to have been a soft- 
hearted and womanish person. He however obtained this 
office in the manner above described. 

164. Afterwards, on the death of Cleander, the son of Pan- 
tares,® who was slain by Sabyllus, a citizen of Gela, after he 
had held the tyranny for seven years, Hippocrates, Cleandor’s 
brother, mounted the throne. During his reign, Gelo, a de- 
acendant of the high-priest Télines, served with many others— 
of whom JEnesidémus, son of Pataicus,’ was one—in the 
king’s body-guard. Within a little time his merit caused him 
to be raised to the command of all the horse, For when 

4 Tho caly other notios of Mactorinm 
is that in Stephen, where we find that 
ib paeaiceet by Philistus of Syra- 
swituest of tho Athenian | Hermann's Pol. Ant § 85, note ). 
syn a Ita exact site cannot © Muyesidemua was the father of 


Nuova seems to 00. 
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. Dissen). 
descended from  Telcoachan ithe ‘de- 
stroyer o! longed to 
the noble family of the Emmonide 
(Schol. ad Pind. O}. iii. 38; comp, 
Schol. ad Pyth. vi. 4). 
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Hippocrates laid siege to Callipolis,” and afterwards to Naxos,* 
to Zanclé,® to Loontini,’ and moreover to Syracuse, and many 
cities of the barbarians, Gelo in every war distinguished him- 
self above all the combatants. Of the various cities above 
named, there was none but Syracuse which was not reduced 
toslavery. The Syracusans were saved from this fate, after 
they had suffered defeat on the river Elérus,* by the Corin- 
thians and Corcyrmans, who made peace between them and 
Hippocrates, on condition of their ceding Camarina® to him ; 
for that city anciently belonged to Syracuse. 

155. When, however, Hippocrates, after a reign of the same 


7 Callipolia was a Noxian settle 
ment, and lay sb no dintance 
from Naxos ( 286; Btrab, 

vi p. 894). Ths Fede pe 
known, but cannot have been far from 
Mascali, Already in the time of 
Btmnbo it bad ceased to bo a city. 

Naxos 


ground; and the very 
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8). Soylax (Peripl. p. 9), howerer, 
aad other writers, distinguish the treo. 
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ee the destruction of the city 
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length as that of Cleander his brother, perished near the city 


by the common people assisted by their own slaves, tho 
Cyllyrians,* and had fled to Casmenw.? Gelo brought them 
back to Syracuse, and so got possession of the town; for the 


which he therefore entrusted to his brother 
he strengthened the defences of his new city, 
was now all in all to him. And Syracuse sprang 
to power and became a flourishing place. For 
Camarina to the ground,’ and brought all the 
co. cities of this | to comparo them to tho Penost in 
‘Thossnly, and tha Holots in Laoodw- 

mon (Phot. nd vo. KdAudpor; Suidns, 
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the goographers, 
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157. When the Greek envoys reached Syracuse, and were 
admitted to an audience, they spoke as followse— 

“We have been sent hither by the Lacedemonians and 
Athenians, with their respective allies, to ask thee to join us 
against the barbarian. Doubtless thou hast heard of his 
inyasion, and art aware that a Persian is abont to throw a 
bridge over the Hellespont, and, bringing with him out of 
Asia all the forces of the East, to carry war into Groece,— 
professing indeed that he only seeks to attack Athens, but 
really bent on bringing ell the Greeks into subjection. Do 
thou therefore, we beseech thee, aid those who would maintain 
the freedom of Greece, and thyself assist to free her; since 
the power which thou wioldest is great, and thy portion in 
Greece, a8 lord of Sicily, is no small one. For if all Greece 
joi together in one, there will be a mighty host collected, 
and we shall be a match for our assailants ; but if some tum 
traitors, and others refuse their aid, and only a small part of 
the whole body remains sound, then there is reason to fear 
that all Greece may perish. For do not thou cherish a hope 
that the Persian, whon he has conquered our country, will be 
content and not advance against thee. Rather take thy 
measures beforehand; and consider that thou defendest thy- 
self when thou givest aid to us. Wise counsels, be sure, for 
the most part have prosperous issues.” 

168. Thus spake the envoys; and Gelo replied with ye- 
hemence— 

“ Greoks, ye have had the face to come here with selfish 
words, and exhort me to join in league with you against the 
Parbarian. Yet when I erewhile asked you to join with me in 
fighting barbarians, what time the quarrel broke out between 
me and Carthage ;* and when I earnestly besought you to 


to indicato dissntisinction with their 
government (aoe Miller's Dorians, vol. 
ii, p. 164 B, T.) 

*'No particulars sro known of this 
war. It may be conjectared that Gelo 
bad sought @ quarrel with the Carthn- 
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revenge on the men of Egesta their murder of Dorious, the 
son of Anaxandridas, promising to assist you in setting free 
the trading-places, from which you receive great profits and 
advantages, you neither came hither to give me suecour, nor 
yet to revenge Dorieus ; but, for any efforts on your part to 
hinder it, these countries might at this time have been entirely 
under the barbarians. Now, however, that matters have 
prospered and gone well with me, while the danger has shifted 
its ground and at present threatens yourselves, lo! you call 
Gelo to mind. But though yo slighted me then, I will not 
imitate you now: Iam ready to give you aid, and to furnish 
as my contribution two hundred triremes, twenty thousand 
men-at-arms, two thousand cavalry, and an equal number of 
archers, slingers, and light horsemen,‘ together with corn for 
the whole Grecian army so long as the war shall last. These 
services, however, I promise on one condition—that ye 
appoint me chief captain and commander of the Grecian 
forces during the war with the barbarian. Unless ye agree 
to this, I will neither send succours, nor come myself.” 

159. Syagrus, when he heard these words, was unable to 
contain himself, and exclaimed— 

“Surely a groan would burst from Pelops’ son, Agamom. 
non,*did he hear that her leadership was snatched from Sparta 
by Gelo and the men of Syracuse. Speak then no more of 

inns, wishing to expel them from | should be considered incrodible, a« 

icily, and hnd mnde the death of Do- | they are by Mr. Grote (vol. ¥. p. 290), 
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any such condition, as that we should yicld thee the chief 
command; but if thou art minded to come to the aid of 
Greece, prepare to serve under Lacedemonian generals. 
Wilt thou not serve under a leader ?—then, prithee, withhold 
thy succours.” 

160. Hereupon Gelo, seeing the indignation which showed 
itself in the words of Syagrus, delivered to the envoys his 
final offer:—“ Spartan stranger,” he said, ‘reproaches cast 
forth against a man are wont to provoke him to anger; but 
the insults which thou hast uttered in thy speech shall not 
persuade me to outstep good breeding in my answer. Surely 
if you maintain so stoutly your right to the command, it is 
reasonable that I should be still more stiff in maintaining 
mine, forasmuch as I am at the head of a far larger flect 
and army. Since, however, the claim which I have put for- 
ward is so displeasing to you, I will yield, and be content with 
less. Take, if it please you, the command of the land-force, 
and I will be admiral of the fleet ; or assume, if you prefer it, 
the command by sea, and I will be leader upon the land. 
Unless you are satisfied with these terms, you must return 
home by yourselves, and lose this great alliance." Such was 
the offer which Gelo made. 

161. Hereat broke in the Athenian enyoy, before the 
Spartan could answer, and thus addressed Gelo— 

“ King of the Syracusans! Greece sent us here to thee to 
ask for an army, and not to ask for a general. Thou, how- 
ever, dost not promise to send us any army at all, if thou art 
not made leader of the Greeks; and this command is what 
alone thou sticklest for. Now when thy request was to have 
the whole command, we were content to keep silence; for well 
we knew that we might trust the Spartan envoy to make 
anawer for us both. But since, after failing in thy claim to 
ead the whole armament, thou hast now put forward a 
request to have the command of the fleet, know that, even 
should the Spartan envoy consent to this, we will not con- 
sent. Tho command by sea, if the Lacedmmonians do not 
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wish for it, belongs to us. While they like to keep this com- 
mand, we shall raise no dispute; but we will not yield our 
right to it in favour of any one else. Where would be the 
advantage of our haying raised up a naval force greater than 
that of any other Greck people, if nevertheless we should 
saffer Syracusans to take the command away from us ?—from 
us, I say, who are Athenians, the most ancient nation in 
Greece,® the only Greeks who have never changed their abode 
—tho people who are said by the poct Homer to have sent 
to Troy the man best able of all the Greeks to array and 
marshal an army’—so that we may be allowed to boast 
somewhat.” 

162. Gelo replied—* Athenian stranger, ye have, it seems, 
no lack of commanders; but ye are likely to lack men to 
receive their orders. As ye are resolved to yield nothing and 
claim everything, ye had best make haste back to Greece, and 
say, that the spring of her year is lost to her.”"® The 
meaning of this expression was the following: as the spring 
is manifestly the finest season of the year, so (he meant to 
say) were his troops the finest of the Greek army—Greeee, 
therefore, deprived of his alliance, would be like a year with 
the spring taken from it. 

163, Then the Greek envoys, without having any further 
dealings with Gelo, sailed away home. And Gelo, who fonred 
that the Greeks would be too weak to withstand the bar- 
barians, and yet could not any how bring himself to go to the 
Peloponnese, and there, though king of Sicily,? eerve under the 


*Tho Athenians claimed to bo ab- 
réxdoves aud syryerdcr (Plat. Menox. p, 
237, 0.5 Ieocrat, Pan, iv.p. 166; Doxa, 
do F. L. p, 424). The claim, however, 
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Lacedemonians, left off altogether to contemplate that course 
of action, and betook himself to quite a different plan. As 
soon as ever tidings reached him of the passage of the Helles- 
pont by the Persians, he sent off three penteconters, under 
the command of Cadmus, the son of Scythas, a native of 
Cos; who was to go to Delphi, taking with him a large sum 
of money and a stock of friendly words: there he was to 
watch the war, and see what turn it would take: if the bar- 
barians prevailed, he was to give Xerxes the treasure, and 
with it earth and water for the lands which Gelo ruled—if the 
Greeks won the day, he was to convey the treasure back. 

164. This Cadmus had at an earlier time received from his 
father the kingly power at Cos” in a right good condition, 
and had of his own free will and without the approach of any 
danger, from puro love of justice, given up his power into the 
hands of the people at large, and departed to Sicily ; where 
he assisted in the Samian seizure and settlement of Zanclé,* 
or Messana, as it was afterwards called. Upon this occasion 
Gelo chose him to send into Greece, because he was ac- 
quainted with the proofs of honesty which he had given. 
And now he added to his former honourable deeds an action 
which is not the least of his merits. With a vast sum 
entrusted to him and completely in his power, so that he 
might have kept it for his own use if he had liked, he did not 
touch it; but when the Greeks gained the sea-fight and 
Xerxes fled away with his army, he brought the whole treasure 
back with him to Sicily. 

mean adeancatago tn Poa 

Tipaper). Bosides, Cadmus wae clearly 
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165. They, however, who dwell in Sicily, say that Gelo, 
though he knew that be must serve under the Lacedw- 
monians, would nevertheless haye come to the aid of tha 
Greeks,? had not it been for Térillus, the son of 
king of Himera;* who, driven from his city by Thero, the 
gon of Anesidémus,‘ king of Agrigentum,® brought into Sicily 
at this very time® an army of three hundred thousand men, 
Pheenicians, Libyans, Iberians, Ligurians, Helisycians, Sar- 
dinians, and Corsicans,’ under the command of Hamilear the 
gles 


® Ephorus snid that Gelo wax on the | certed between the 


of dospatching 200 ahips, 10,000 
Toot, ana 2000 hors, tote taatance 
of the Grecks, when he heard of the 
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ancient town, which ia said to have 
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inhabitants (Diog. Laert, Vit Eps. 
dool. vii, 63; compare Di 
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son of Hanno, king® of the Carthaginians. ‘Térillus pre- 
yailed upon Hamilear, partly as his sworn friend, but more 
through the zealous aid of Anaxilaiis the son of Cretines, king 
of Rhegium ;? who, by giving his own sons to Hamilcar as 
hostages, induced him to make the expedition. Anaxilaiis 
herein served his own father-in-law; for he was married to a 
daughter of Térillus, by name Cydippé. So, as Gelo could 
not give the Greeks any aid, he sent (they say) the sum of 
money to Delphi. 

166. They say too, that the victory of Gelo and Thero in 
Sicily over Hamilear the Carthaginian, fell out upon the very day 
that the Greeks defeated the Persians at Salamis.’ Hamilcar, 
who was a Carthaginian on his father’s side only, but on his 
mother’s a Syracusan, and who had boon raised by his merit to 
the throne of Carthage, after the battle and the defeat, as Tam 

from sight: Gelo made the strictest search 


fachim, hat he could not be found anywhere, either dead or alive, 


Pol, ii. 8; Diod. Sic. xiv. 53 

Vi. 61.) Hoeren (Afr. Nat. fp. . 
%. 'f.) has shown satiafactorily that 
the Carthaginian Suffes was élooted 
for life. 

* Supra, vi. 28. 

1 Diodorus says tho battle was 
fought on the same day with the final 
stroggle at T! ‘lw (xi, 24). His 
description of the fight (xi. 21, 29)ia 
probably taken from 'Timwus, the 
native historian. According to this 
account the victory was gained chiefly 
through @ stratagem of Golo’s, who, 
hearing that succoura were expected 
by Hamilear from Solinus, sent » body 

his own troops to personate them. 
‘These treops raised o tumult im the 
Carthaginian camp, slow Hnrallenr nn 
ho was ancrificing, and pet fire to the 
foot; while Gelo with all his forces 
ealliod from Himera, and fell upon the 
army in front, The only important 
Giscrepancy between this ncoonnt and 
that hoard by onx author, ia that the 
death of Hamilcar is placed by Dio. 
dorus early in the day. 
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167. The Carthaginians, who take probability for their guide, 
give the following account of this matter :—Hamilear, they say, 
during all the time that the battle raged between the Greeks 
and the barbarians, which was from early dawn till evening, 
yemained in the camp, sacrificing* and seeking favourable 
omens, while he burned on a huge pyre the entire bodies of the 
victims which he offered. Here, as he poured libations upon 
the sacrifices, he saw the rout of his army; whereupon he cast 
himself headlong into the flames, and so was consumed and 
disappeared. But whether Hamilcar’s disappearance happened, 
as the Pheenicians tell us, in this way, or, as the Syracusans 
maintain, in some other, certain it is that the Carthaginians 
offer him sacrifice, and in all their colonies have monuments 
erected to his honour, as well as one, which is the grandest of 
all, at Carthage. Thus much concerning the affairs of Sicily. 

168. As for the Corcyrwans, whom the envoys that visited 
Sicily took in their way, and to whom they delivered the 
same message as to Gelo,—their answers and actions were the 
following. With great readiness they promised to como and 
give their help to the Greeks; declaring that “‘the ruin of 
Greece was a thing which they could not tamely stand by to 
see; for should she fall, they must the very next day submit to 
slavery; so that they were bound to assist her to the yery 
uttermost of their power.” But notwithstanding that they 
answered so smoothly, yet when the time came for the sucéours 
to be sent, they were of quite a different mind; and though 
they manned sixty ships, it was long ere they put to sea with 
them; and when they had so done, they went no further than 
the Peloponnese, where they lay to with their fleet, off the 
Lacedwmonian coast, about Pylos* and Tenarum,‘—tlike Gelo, 


2 To Neptune, according to Diodorss 
La. 0) Tho practice of burning the 
entire body of the victim, instead of 
certain sabrificial parts, was originally 
common to the Phomicians with the 
Jows (Porphyr. De Abstinent. iv, 15; 
Lor, vi, 23). In Inter times it was 
reserved for great occasions (Movers, 
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watching to see what turn the war would take. For they 
despaired altogether of the Greeks gaining the day, and ex- 
pected that the Persians would win a great battle, and then be 
masters of the whole of Greece. They therefore acted as I have 
said, in order that they might be able to address Xerxes in 
wonds like these : ““O King! though the Greeks sought to obtain 
our aid in their war with thee, and though we had a force of no 
small size, and could have furnished a greater number of ships 
than any Greek state except Athens,® yet we refused, since wo 
would not fight against theo, nor do aught to causo thee annoy- 
aneé.” The Corcyrmans hoped that a speech like this would 
gain them better treatment from the Persians than the rest of 
the Greeks; and it would have done so, in my judgment. At 
the same time, they had an excuse ready to give their country- 
men, which they used when the time came. Reproached by 
them for sending no succours, they replied, “that they had 


fitted out a fleet of sixty triremes, but that the Etesian winds 
did not allow them to double Cape Malea, and this hindered 
them from reaching Salamis—it was not from any bad motive 
that they had missed the sea-fight.” In this way the Corey- 
reans eluded the reproaches of the Greeks.® 

169. The Crétans, when the envoys sent to ask aid from 


vol. i. pp. 207, 298). 

+ Thacydides confirms the flourish: 
ing condition of the Coreyrean nary 
at this date (i 14), Goroyrs con- 
tinued to be tho second naval power 
in Greece down to nc. 435 (s00 
Thuoyd. 1. 89: vavtindy re xecrhuele 
wAjw 700 wap" bpiv wARiovor) 
time thoy were able to man @ feet of 
110 triremes (ib. 47). 

©The Scholiast on Thueydidor (j. 
136) aaserta that it was nt one tine 
the intention of the confederatod 
Greeks to punish the Coreyreans for 
their neutrality, but that Themistocles 
interposed in their favour, and suc- 
cocdod in proventing the expodition, 


ra 


£ 
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and asked the god, whether it would make for their welfare if 
they should lend succour to Greece. “Fools!” replied the 
Pythoness, ‘‘do ye not still complain of the woes which the 
assisting of Menelaiis cost you at the hands of angry Minos? 
How wroth was he, when, in spite of their having lent you no 
aid towards avenging his death at Camicus, you helped them to 
ayenge the carrying off bya barbarian of awoman from Sparta!” 
When this answer was brought from Delphi to the Cretans, 
they thought no more of assisting the Greeks. 

170. Minos, according to tradition, went to Sicania, or 
Sicily,” as it is now called, in search of Dedalus, and there 
perished by a violent death. After a while tho Cretans, 


warned by some god or other, made a great expedition into 
Sicania, all except the Polichnites’ and the Prwsians,* and be- 


? Thucydides tells us how tho Siceli 


romain. Pansaniag (vit. iv. § 5) end 
from Tenly attacked the Sicani, who Pindar 


‘tho Scholiast on pci ‘iv, 


wore the first inbabitants of Sicily, 
nnd forcing them to the western parts 
of the ialand, changed its name from 
Bicania into Sicily (vi. 2). Ho adds 
that the Sicuni wore Iberians driven 
from Spain (where they had dwelt 
upon the river Sicanus) by tho attacks 
of the Ligurians, In these statements 
ho was followed by Philistus (ap, 
Diod. v. 0), and apparently by Epho- 
rus (Fr. ae Niebuhr remarks (Hist. 
cf Home, . p, 166, note 608, B. T.) 
that, wero it not for this welght of 
authority, “it would be difficult for 
the most cautions not to count it clear 
that the namo of the Sicnnians is one 
and the same with that of the Sicu- 
Hang, just ss the same people wore 
called both Hyuoni and Ayuuli” Is 
it not possible that the Sicani of 
Spain, whose city wns men- 
tioned by Bacetwes (Fr. 15), may 
hare bean only locally, not ethnically, 
Therians? It i# worthy of notice 
that Hecatus enlls tho clty wots 
“LAuplas, nob siAus 'IBlipar. 

* This part of the mythic history of 
Minos is given most fully by Diodoras 
{iv. 79). Tt was tho subject of 
tragedy of Sophocles, called Minos, or 
the Cemcti, of which » few fragmenta 





give the samo 

events with Diodorus, but dite & ‘from 
him in somo of the detaila, a 
that Cocalas, bayene whom ea 
had taken refuge, caged 


Prooras, of Prases (Strnb.), which 
ia still callod Prats (Pash 'a Crete, 
vol. §, p. 290), is » place of mere note 
than Polichna. Tt was sitested towards 
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sioged Camicns* (which in my time ‘belonged to Agrigentum) 
by the space of five years. At last, however, failing in their 
efforts to take the place, and unable to carry on the siege any 
longer from the pressure of hunger, they departed and went 
their way. Voyaging homewards they had reached Inpygia,* 
when a furious storm arose and threw them upon the coast. 
All their vessels were broken in pieces; and so, as they saw 
no means of returning to Crete, they founded the town of 
Hyria,* where they took up their abode, changing their name 
from Cretans to Messapian Iapygians,’ and at the same time 

ing inhabitants of the mainland instead of islanders, 


nant of the pre-Hellenio population | upon this coast (wuprn, if, 188, and 
{son Hors. Od. xix, 170; Strap. x. p. | note? ad loa) 
Porhaps the | Hyrin is probably the town known 
0 Uris to the Romana (Plin. HN. ili. 
IL; Liv. alll. 45), which lay on the 
road between Tarentam nnd. Brando. 
ium (Stead. vi. p. 400, 406). It in 
now Oris, which is described as “a 
city romantically situated on three 
hitla in the centre of the plains” 
(Swinburne’s Travels, vol. i. p. 218), 
Some coins of a Hyria remain, which 
have on one side the Minotaur; but it 
is doubted whether they belong to this 


city. 
1 Untter thy peatral ee of ergs 
jans wore commonly included three 
ietinct tribes, the Messapians, the 

Poucetinns, and the Daunians, ‘Tho 

firet.named are spoken of as the in. 

habitants of the Iapygian peninsula, 

eastward of Tarentom and Brondn- 

sium (Strab. vi. p. 401). They wer 

generally derived from Croto, strango 

ax ft say appear (Stra, 

Athen. xii. p, 622, Fi; 

© 16; Festus, nd yoo. Sal 

Probably they camo in reall 

other inhabitants ef southorn Italy, 

from the Poloponness, whero there 

was 9 place called Meseaper (Theo- 

. Br. 274). 
PBs 


yoor no, 473 (xi. 62). Tho Mesa. 


BESRSSPELESSE BEL LEE SFE 
L PET ERetiE 


if 
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slaughter of Greeks never happened at any other time, so far 
as my knowledge extends: nor was it only the Tarentines who 
suffered: but the men of Rhegium too, who had been forced to 
go to the aid of the Tarentines by Micythus the son of Chorus, 
lost here three thousand of their citizens; while the number 
of the Tarentines who fell was beyond allcount. This Micythus 
had been a household slave of Anaxilaiis, and was by him left 
in charge of Rheginm:7 he is the same man who was after- 
wards forced to leave Rhegium, when he settled at Togea in 
Arcadia, from which place he made many offerings of statues 
to the shrine at Olympia.* 

171. This account of the Rhegians and the Tarentines is a 
digression from the story which I was relating. To return— 
the Preesians say that men of various nations now flocked to 
Crete,® which was stript of its inhabitants; but none came in 
such numbers as the Grecians. Three generations after the 


death of Minos the Trojan war took place ;* and the Cretans 


ea a? eon of lei ‘Tho 
inscriptions of rome gave 
tho country o€ Sleythag whi as 


plana appear to have boon at that 
time very powerful, and to have 
aroused the jealousy of all their 


neighbours agninst them. They were 
attacked not only by the Tarentines 
and Rheginos, but by tho Daunians 
and Peuoetians (Strab. vi. p. 405). 
‘Their sway must have extended west- 
ward as far as the neighbourhood of 
Siris, whero they disputed with Ta- 
rontim tho posseasion of ber colony 
Herackea (ib). After tho victory 
here recorded, one wonld have ex- 
tad them to make further progress, 
reverse, however, ia the case. 
Whey decreass in xtrength while Ta. 
rentum incrossos; and daring the 
Peloponnesian war they seem to have 
been glad to avail themselves of the 
jon of Athens agninst that state 
(Thueyd. vil. 33). 
7 Anaxilaiis had probably transferred 
lds abode to Zanclé (sce They. vie de 
# Theao details are resunrkably con- 
firmod by Pausaning (v.xxvi. §§ 9, 4). 
He found at Olympia no fewer than 
kevontoen statues inseribed with tho 
name of Micythus (or, as he writes it, 


LE 





of others gave Mésioné, or Zanclé. 
Occasionilly ho waa mentioned 


ne 
living at Teges. Besides tho statues 
which Paosonins saw, thors wero 
others which had beon carried off by 


Nera, 
the story in Dicdoras isin. 
compatible with the be at 
Hercdotus, that Micythus “was forced 
to leavo (freee) Rhegiam.” 
° Homer thos ibea the inhabl- 
tants shortly after the Trojan wari— 
Kyte ro tai’ Zep slew bel lvoe 
Suny ant wleipas 3 
Seepet 


180 Homer (Od. xix, 178-281) I. 
iil 451, 452) nnd Apollodoras (1. 
§ 2 and! il. § 1). he wonls which 
jollow havo special reference to the 
exploite of Tdomeneas and Morionas 
(Hou. I, xiii, 329-589). 
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were not the least distinguished among the helpers of Mene- 
lais. But on this account, when they tame back from Troy, 
famine and pestilence fell upon them, and destroyed both the 
men and the cattle. Crete was a second time stript of its 
inhabitants, a remnant only being left; who form, together 
with fresh settlers, the third “Cretan” people by whom the 
island has been inhabited. These were the events of which 
the Pythoness now reminded the men of Crete; and thereby 
she prevented them from giving the Grecks aid, though they 
wished to have gone to their assistance. 

172. The Thessalians did not embraco tho cause of the 
Medes until they were forced to do so; for they gavo plain 
proof that the intrigues of the Aleuadw* were not at all to their 
liking. No sooner did they hear that the Persian was about 
to cross over into Europe than they despatched envoys to the 
Greeks who were met to consult together at the Isthmus, 
whither all the states which were well inclined to the Grecian 
eause had sent their delegates. These envoys on their arrival 
thus addressed their countrymen :— 

“Men of Greece, it behoyes you to guard the pass of 
Olympus; for thus will Thessaly be placed in safety, as well 
as the restof Greece. We for our parts are quite ready to 
take our share in this work; but you must likewise send us a 
strong force: otherwise we give you fair warning that we shall 
make terms with the Persians. For we ought not to be left, 
exposed as we are in front of all the rest of Greece, to die in 
your defence alone and unassisted. If however you do not 
choose to send us aid, you cannot force us to resist the enemy; 
for there is no force so strong as inability. We shall therefore 
do our best to secure our own safety.” 

Such was the declaration of the Thessalians, 

178. Hereupon the Greeks determined to send a body of 
foot to Thessaly by sea, which should defend the pass of 
Olympus. Accordingly a force was collected, which passed up 


4 Gapra, ch. 6. Compare ch, 140, ad fla, 
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the Enripus, and disembarking at Alus,? on the coast of Achwa, 
left the ships there, and marched by land into Thessaly. Here 
they oceupied the defile of Tempé; which leads from lower 
Macedonia into Thessaly along the course of the Peneus, 
having the range of Olympus on the one hand and Ossa upon 
the other. In this place the Greek force that had beon eol- 
lected, amounting to about 10,000 heayy-armed men, pitched 
their camp; and here they were joined by the Thessalian 
cavalry. The commanders were, on the part of the Lacedm- 
monians, Evenetus, the son of Carénus, who had been chosen 
out of the Polemarchs,* but did not belong to the blood royal; 
and on the part of the Athenians, Themistocles, the son of 
Neocles. They did not however maintain their station for 
more than a few days; since envoys came from Alexander, the 
son of Amyntas, the Macedonian, and counselled them to 
decamp from Tempé, telling them that if they remained in 
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the pass they would be trodden under foot by the invading 
army, whose numbers they recounted, and likewise the multi- 


tude of their ships. So when the envoys thus counselled 
them, and the counsel seemed to be good, and the Macedonian 
who sent it friendly, they did even as he advised. In 

opinion what chiefly wrought on them was the fear that the 
Persians might enter by another pass,’ whereof they now heard, 


#1 soe no gromnds for sxpposing, 
with Bahr (nd loc.) and others, that 
there were really two places of this 
same. The notion aroge from tho 
grammarians, who, finding the word 
made sometitues masculine, eometines 
femitine, imagined two different cities 

co Eustath. nd Hom. I, ii. 652). 

identifies tho Alns of 

of Heredotus (ix. p. 

627 ; vide infra, ch. 197) by the man- 
tion of Athnmnas; nnd the situation 
which ho nasigna to it guite both the 
possnges of Horedotas in which it in 
mentioned. It lay on the skirts of 
Othryn, uot far from the shore, 
thirtecn miles from Pteleum, and 
seven from Itonus. Colonel Leako 
foand in thia situation the remains af 


0 Daleks en ae 

vol. fv, p. 336) ‘The spot ia 

1 KGjiloss. rm 
by 

hom. ‘They the hi 

fa the army next t 
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which led from Upper Macedonia‘ into Thessaly through tho 
territory of the Perrhwbi, and by the town of Gonnus,—tho 
pass by which soon afterwards the army of Xerxes actually 
made its entrance. The Grecks therefore went back to their 
ships and sailed away to the Isthmus. . 

174. Such were the circumstances of the expedition into 
Thessaly; they took place when the king was at Abydos, 
preparing to pass from Asia into Durope. The Thessalians, 
when their allies forsook them, no longer wavered, but 
warmly espoused the side of the Medes; and afterwards, in 
the course of the war, they were of the very greatest service to 


175. The Greeks, on their return to the Isthmus, took counsel 


together concerning the words of Alexander, and considered 
‘where they should fix the war, and what places they should 
occupy. The opinion which prevailed was, that they should 
guard the pass of Thermopyle; since it was narrower than 
the Thessalian defile, and at the same time nearer to them. 
Of the pathway, by which the Grecks who fell at Thermopylm 
were intercepted, they had no knowledge, until, on their 
arrival at Thermopylae, it was discovered to them by the Tra- 


obout Potrs, where slone a stand 
could have been made with a fair 
roapect af sncoeas, wore in the hands 
of the Macedonians, Persian tribn. 
taries; and, the low ground on the 
west once gained, Thessnly may be 
entered by a number of rontos. 
© By “ Upper Macedonia” Herodotus 
appeara to mean the upper portion of 
Pioria, where it appronches the Per. 
L. iii. pp. | rhowbinn frontier. This follows from 
Liv. xfiv. 32, | ch. 131. Otherwise we might have 
|. Sic. xiv. 63). Mr. | boon led to imagine that Xerxea as- 
that the Greoke should | cended the valley of tho Haliacmon, 
have Voth 3 ceed (Hist. of | and entered Perrhwbia by the pass of 
Greceo, ¥. p. 91). But the heights | Volustana, or Servia. 
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narrower a little above and a little below Thermopyle. 
At Alpéni,? which is lower down than that place, it is only 
wide enough for a single carriage; and up above, at the river 
Phenix, near the town called Anthéle, it is the same. West 
of Thermopylw‘ rises a lofty and precipitous hill, impossible 
t climb, which runs up into the chain of Gita; while to the 
east the road is shut in by the sea and by marshes.* In this 
place are the warm springs, which the natives call “The 
Canldrons ;"* and above them stands an altar sacred to 
Hercules.7 A wall had once been carried across the opening ;* 
and in this there had of old times been a gateway. These 
works wero made by the Phocians, through fear of the Thes- 
salians, at the time when the latter came from Thesprotia to 
establish themselves in the land of Molis, which they still 
ecoupy.” As the Thessalians strove to reduce Phocia, the 
Phocians raised the wall to protect themselves, and likewise 
turned the hot springs upon the pass, that so the ground 
might be broken up by watercourses, using thus all possible 
imeans to hinder the Thessulians from invading their country. 
The old wall had been built in very remote times; and the 


from which im cool wanther « strong 
vapour rises. ‘The mame “ Canidren” 
ia thus very expressive (soo Leako, 
vol. ili, pp. 94-38). 

T'The whole district was 
aseunobled by the sufferings of Her- 
onles, and ns evoted to him (400 ch. 
198, and cf. Sophocl. ‘Trnchin. pas. 
sim). Honce the name of Herneleio, 
which the Spartans gave to Travhis. 

* Vide infra, chs. 208, 223,225. For 
® full comsiderntion of the various 
localities, ee the notes ea oh 198- 


*'Tho reference in to the original 
immigration of the Thessalians (Iy- 
rians?) into the country afterwards 
callod by their namo, when they drove 
ont the Bowtians, and other Aelia 
trebes (compare Thoeyd. 3, 12; Vell, 
Pati. nies Bic, i. 67, 80). a 
wes su] to have taken 
sixty yours alter the Trojar war, 





L 
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direct for Sciathus, at which place there were upon the look- 
out three vessels belonging to the Greeks, one a ship of 
Trezen,’ another of Egina, and the third from Athens, 
‘These vessels no sooner saw from a distance the barbarians 
approaching than they all hurriedly took to flight. 

180. The barbarians at once pursued, and the Trzenian 
ship, which was commanded by Prexinus, fell into their hands. 
Hereupon the Persians took the handsomest of the men-at- 
arms, and drew him to the prow of the vessel, where they 
sacrificed him;* for they thought the man a good omen to 
their canse, seeing that he was at once so beautiful, and like- 
wise the first captive they had made. The man who was 
slain in this way was called Leo; and it may be that the 
name he bore helped him to his fate in some meagure.* 

181, The Hginetan trireme, under its captain, Asdnides, 
gavo the Porsians no little trouble, one of the men-at-arms, 
Pythes, the son of Ischenoiis, distinguishing himself beyond 
all the others who fought on that day. After the ship was 
taken this man continued to resist, and did not cease fighting 
till he fell quite covered with wounds. The Persians who 
served as men-at-arms in the squadron, finding that he was 
not dead, but still breathed, and being very anxious to save 
hhia life, since he had behaved so valiantly, dressed his wounds 
with myrrh, and bound them up with bandages of cotton. 
Then, when they were returned to their own station, they 

their prisoner admiringly to the whole host, and 
beliaved towards him with much kindness; but all the rest of 
the ship's crew were freated merely as slaves. 


and beste 1. Tho Romans wero 
systematically os upon tho 
point (see Clo. do Div, i, 45: “In 
Iuatrand’ colonid nb eo qui esm di 
daceret, et cum imperator exercitum, 
convor populam Instraret, bonis nomi- 
uibus qui hosting ducerent cligebantur; 
‘quod idem in dolecta consnles obse: 
vant, tt primos miles fist bot 
mine:"” snd compare Plin, 

xxviii, 2; Tacit. Hist. iv. $3). 
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which lies between the town of Casthanmwa and the promontory 
of Sepias.!? 

184. As far as this point then, and on’ land as far as Ther- 
mopyle, the armament of Xerxes had been free from mis- 
chance; and the numbers were still, according to my reckoning, 
of the following amount. First there was the ancient comple- 
ment of the twelve hundred and seven vessels which came with 
the king from Asia—the contingents of the nations severally— 
amounting, ifwe allow to each ship a crew of two hundred men,* 
to 241,400. Each of these vessels had on board, besides native 
soldiers, thirty fighting men, who were cither Persians, Medes, 
or Sacans ;* which gives an addition of 36,210. To these two 
numbers I shall further add the crews of the penteconters ; 
which may be reckoned, one with another, at fourscore men 
each, Of such vessels there were (as I said before*) three 

, thousand; and the men on board them accordingly would be 
‘240,000, This was the sea force brought by the king from 
‘Asia; and it amounted in all to 517,610 men. The number of 
. the foot soldiers was 1,700,000;* that of the horsemen 80,000;° 


Gtrireme. (Soo Smith's Dict. of An- } Magnosin, almost nt tho foot of Pelion 
whore the rate of a | (Strab. ix. p. 641, néun ded r@ 1 

to that xeqidyn). Col, Leoke identifies it wit 

some ruins near Tamivharé (vol. iv. 


p. $83). 
1 The crow of a Greek trireme ees 
always to have been 200 (vide infra, 
viii. 17); and wo have hero an ovi- 
dence that Herodotus know of no 
diffrence in this reapect between tho 
Grook vessols and the Persian. The 
ion between the snilors nnd 
jpibat, or mon-nt-arms, Ss not waliko 

that which obtaing in aur own nary; 
2 Vide supra, ch. 98. ‘Thess troopa 
A ox the best (soo vill. 

113). 


* Supra, ch. 97. Tt appears from 
thot passaige that in these 3000 vossels 
aro incladed, besides pentecenters, 
various other craft of a much smaller 
size. 


4 Supra, ch. 60, 
* See ob. 87. 
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to which must be added the Arabs who rode on camels, and 
the Libyans who fought in chariots, whom I reckon at 20,000, 
The whole number, therefore, of the land and sea forces added 

j together amounts to 2,317,610 men. Such was the foreo 
brought from Asia, without including the camp followers, or 
taking any account of the provision-ships and the men whous 
they had on board. 

185. To the amount thus reached we have still to add the 
forees gathered in Europe, concerning which I can only speak 
from conjecture. The Greeks dwelling in Thrace, and in the 
islands off the coast of Thrace, furnished to the fleet one hun- 
dred and twenty ships; the crews of which would amount to 
24,000 men. Besides these, footmen were furnished by the 
Thracians, the Peonians, the Hordians,’ the Bottiwans, by the 
Chalcidean tribes, by the Brygians, the Pierians, the Macedo- 
nians, the Perrhebians, the Enianians, the Dolopians, the 
Magnesians, the Achwans, and by all the dwellers upon the 
Thracian sea-board ; and the forces of these nations amounted, 
I believe, to three hundred thousand men, These numbers, 
added to those of the force which came out of Asia, make the 
sum of the fighting mon 2,641,610, 

“186. Such then being the number of the fighting men, it is 
my belief that the attendants who followed the camp, together 
with the crews of the corn-barks, and of the other craft acoom- 


© Thasoa is tho only ono of those ; however, bad 
which has o unmo; bat thero are 
many small islands, just off the const, 
_Bordians, ‘who aro the only 
people here named that have not been 
mentioned before, are tho ancient in. 
babitanta of the district known after- 
wants aa Eordma, which was colo 
brated in Roman times (eee Liv, xxx. 
2, 40, xiii. 63; Poly yb. xvert. vi § 8), 
‘This tract, which be Te) = 
and Lynoeatia (Stead, vil. p. 
ety tes m oad and liane | te i 
. #, ©.), must have corresponded wit 
the oppor val ‘of the  eraing te 


(Leake, uw te), Tio Macedsinos, 
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panying the army, made up an amount rather above than 
below that of the fighting men. However, I will not reckon 
them as either fewer or more, but take them at an equal 
number. We have therefore to add to the sum already 
reached an exactly equal amount. This will give 5,283,220 
as the whole number of men brought by Xerxes, the son of 
Darius, as far as Sepias and Thermopyla.® 


* Tb can scarcely bo doubted that | After the failure of the expedition it 
amount fs considerably id | was equally an object with the Greeks 
the troth. It would have been tho | to magnify ita grentneas, since thoy 
‘object of tho several officers of Xerxes | thus increased tho morit of their own 
to oxaggernte the numbers under their | success. Still, portions of the details 
couunand, for their own credit in hav- fader daha gp 
and it ix possible to 
point out tho chief places where ex- 
aggeration haa crept in, 

‘The estimate of Heredotus will bo 

best exhibited in » tabular form :>— 


Ground of the Sxtimate, 





4,100,909 | The measurement wt Dara: 
Common repare—nouber probably 
counted wt Doric 


20,000 | Teugh guess 
241,400 | Caleulated from the known number 
‘of the Uriremes (1203). 

36710 ito. 


240,000 | Rongh gees from (he supper 
mter of voc, vemels 0%} 
od the presumed average craw 


0) 
200,010 | Towgh griow, basest on the mismber 
of teoops they might De aiepieeed 
eaquble of furnishing. 
24,000 | Calculated from the numbor of 
ftriremen, which was Ukely to be 
| known, 


SANLALO 
2945,610 otimated at an equal number. 
= 


3000 in sumber, with & suppxwed 
avernge crow of 80, giving n total of 
240,000 men. ‘Tho nyernge of 80 
vooma very unduly large; since it is 
ifScult to anppoee that aven tho crow 
of a penteconter much exceeded that 
number, and tho smaller vessels most 
bavo carried very many les. Perhnpa 
40 cx SH woald be « fairer average. 
Avd the number of three thousand 
might safely be reduced to oe, for the 
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concubines, and the ennuchs, no one can give any sure account 
of it; nor can the baggage horses and other sumpter-beasts, 
nor the Indian hounds which followed the army, be calculated, 
byreason of their multitude. Hence I am not at all surprised 
that the water of the rivers was found too scant for the army 
in some instances; rather it is ® marvel to me how the pro- 
visions did not fail, when the numbers were so great. For 
Tfind on ealeulation that if each man consumed no more than 
a cheenix of corn a-day, there must have been used daily by 
the army 110,840 medimni,’ and this without counting what 
was eaten by the women, the eunuchs, the sumpter-beasts, 
and the hounds. Among all this multitude of men there was 
not one who, for beauty and stature, deserved more than 
Xerxes himself to wield so vast a power. 

188. The fleet then, as I said, on leaving Therma, sailed to 
the Magnesian territory, and there occupied the strip of coast 
between the city of Casthanwa and Cape Sepias. The ships 
of the first row were moored to the land, while the remainder 
swung at anchor further off. The beach extended but a very 

le way, s0 that they had to anchor off the shore, row upon 
row, eight deep. In this manner they passed the night. But 
at dawn.of day calm and stillness gave place to a raging sea 
and a violent storm, which fell upon them with a strong gale 
from the east—a wind which the people in those parts call 


plied, we mast bear in mind, 1, thnt 
Asiatics are acematomed to live upon 


B 


F 
A 


20). Magazines of storow 
laid ap on the line of march (ch. 25), 
and the eee Seay 
to pre} ics of al ie 
(i 119). "ds tant @ vast -mumber 08 
transporte Jaden with corn (crave 
saa) accompanied the host along 
thore (ch. 186,191). And 4 that not. 
withutanding ‘all “thea precautions, 
tho expedition did suffer from want 
(AschyL Pers. 797-78). 


ant 
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violence on the barbarians at thoir anchorage, I cannot say ; 
but the Athenians declared that they had received aid from 
Borens before, and that it was he who now causod all these 


190, Such as put the loss of the Persian fleet in this storm 
at the lowest, say that four hundred of their ships were 


grew to be o man of great wealth in this ways butdnloiber 


respects things did not go over well with him: he too, like 

other men, had his own grief—the calamity of losing his 
offspring. 

191. As for the number of the provision craft and other 

ips which perished, it was beyond count. Indeed, 

@ loss, that the commanders of the sea force, 

lest in thoir shattered condition the Thessalians 

venture on an attack, raised a lofty barricade around 

their station out of the wreck of the vessols cast ashore. The 

storm Insted three days. At length the Magians, by offering 

victims to the Winds, and charming them with the help of 


altar. The exact site of the building 
can almost be fixed from Plato and 
Strabo (ix, pp. 676, 681), 1s was on 
the right bank of the Tlissaa, probably 
about opposite the modern church of 
St. Poter the Martyr (Petros Stavros 
ark Soo Leake’s Athens, pp. 27%, 
i. 





THANKSGIVING TO NEPYUNE “THE SAVIOUR.” Boox VIL 


first began; or perhaps it ceased of itself. The reason of 
their offering sacrifice to Thetis was this: they were told by 
the Tonians that here was the place whence Peleus carried her 
off, aifl that the whole promontory was sacred to her and to 
her sister Nereids.? So the storm lulled upon the fourth day. 

192. The scouts left by the Greeks about the highlands of 
Eubeea hastened down from their stations on the day following 
that whereon the storm began, and acquainted their country- 
men with all that had befallen the Persian fleet. These no 
sooner heard what had happened than straightway they 
returned thanks to Neptune the Saviour, and poured libations 
in his honour; after which they hastened back with all speed 
to Artomisium, expecting to find a very few ships left to opposo 
them, and arriving there for the second timo, took up their 
station on that strip of coast: nor from that day to the present 
have they ceased to address Neptune by the name then given 
him, of “ Saviour.” 

198. The barbarians, when the wind lulled and the sea grow 
smooth, drew their ships down to the water, and proceeded to 
coast along the mainland. Having then rounded the extreme 
point of Magnesia,® they sailed straight into the bay that runs 
up to Pagasw.’ There is a place in this bay, belonging to 
Magnesia, where Hercules is said to have been put ashore to 


* It is unnecessary to repeat tbe 
well-known tale of the seizure 


the tory derived ite name, 
ir. Grote maupense td this to bes the 
Ea corner 
Hist. of Groece, rol. a p. 112, note). 
think it was the southwestern, ‘Tho 


(Seri at pen) ‘Stead. Li 
nd Flin, HN. iv. 8, 9). 

Colonel ‘Lesike fous considerable 
romains of the town a little to the weet, 
‘of Vols (N. Grevce, iv. pp, 308, 970), 
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fetch water by Jason* and his companions ; who then deserted 
him and went on their way to Ala in Colchis, on board the 
ship Argo, in quest of the golden fleece. From the ciroum- 
stance that they intended, after watering their vessel sf "this 
place, to quit the shore and launch forth into the deep, it 
received the name of Aphetm.* Hero then it was that the 
fleet of Xerxes came to an anchor. 

194. Fifteen ships, which had lagged greatly behind the 
rest, hhppening to catch sight of the Greek fleet at Artemisium, 
tnistook it for their own, and sailing down into the midst of it, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The commander of this 
squadron was Sanddeos, the son of Thamasius, governor of 
Cymé2in Molis. He was of the number of the royal judges,* 
and had been crucified by Darius some time before, on the 

taking a bribe to determine a cause wrongly ; but 
on the cross, Darius bethought him that 


more numerous than his evil deeds ;° and so, confessing that 
he had acted with more haste than wisdom, he ordered him to 
be taken down and set at large. Thus Sandéces escaped 
dostraction at the hands of Darius, and was alive at this time; 
but he was not fated to come off so cheaply from his second 
peril; for as soon as the Greeks saw the ships making towards 
them, they guossed their mistake, and putting to sea, took 
them without difficulty. 


‘The many forms which the myth | wéAcr ris Moryryolas. Its exact site ia 
joertain, but 


‘be seen in (c | un but it seems from Haro- 
0. enon ie dotus to have been “either the har 
bi bour of Trfberi, or that between the 
island of Pated Trikeri and the main” 
{eco Leake, iv. p. 397)  Strabo'e 
amertion, that it was mear 
must be taken in @ wido sens (ix, 
P, 632), 
? Supra, i. 149, 
‘Supra, iti, 81; and seo Appendix 
to Book iii. Bamy ilf. § 5. ‘ 
The Poraian law, according to 
HiroSotan, required such & review 
i. 187). 
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Awollers in those parts concerning the temple of the Laphys- 
tian Jupiter*—how that Athamas, the son of Zolus, took 
counsel with Ino and plotted the death of Phrixas ;* and how 
that afterwards the Achwans, warned by an oracle, laid a 
forfeit upon his posterity, forbidding the eldest of the race 
ever to enter into the court-house (which they call the people's 
house), and keeping watch themselves to see the law obeyed. 
If one comes within the doors, he can never go out again 

‘to be sacrificed. Further, they told him, how that 
many when on the point of being slain, are seized 
with such fear that they flee away and take refuge in some 
other country; and that these, if they come back long after- 
wards, and are found to be the persons who entered the court- 
house, are led forth covered with chaplets, and in a grand 


tain probably took its name from the 


8 The tale went, that Tao, wishing 
to dostroy the children of Athamas by 
his first wife Nephelé, produced a 
doarth by having tho eoed-oarn eeeretly 

hed before it was sown, and when 


tpn 
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ie 


offer his son; bat Nep! 
Phrixus from the altar, and placed 
him upon a ram with a golden fleece 
‘which abo had obtainod from 











Again, at the distance of twenty 
furlongs, there is a stream called tho Melas, near which, 
within about five furlongs, stands the city of Trachis.* 

199. At the point where this city is built, the plain between 
the hills and the sea is broader than at any other, for it there 


200. Further to the south, another river, called the Phenix,* 
which bas no great body of water, flows from the same hills, 
and falls into the Asdpus. Here is the narrowest place of all; 
for in this part there is only a causeway wide enough for a 


* Colomtl’ Leako has satisfactorily 
identified this stroam ag well os tho 
ii, pp. 25, 26). ‘Tho 

Tittle more than half 


tii 
th 
aioe 


é 





powsibly «,8, (22,000) for nib (22). 

# Tho Asbpus is clearly Aes Karey: 
maria. It in ized by its position 
south of the ruins of Heracleia (Tra- 
chis), and by the “ magnificent chasm ™ 
through which it issuos upon the Tra- 
chinian plain from the mountains of 
ta (Gell, p. 239; Leake, i. p. 11). 
Tt likewiso atill flowa through the 
plain, nearly at the foot of the hills 
which bound the plain tothe south. 
At present it falla into the Sperchlus 
instend of ronching the sea; but thix 
Inct doce not throw any denbt upon 
‘the identification, = wen! the _ 
cei consequence gradi 
promtl ot fla emer tees) by which the 
mouth of the Sperchtas has been 
carried to somo distanoe beyond the 
atraite. 

* Colonel Leake identifies the Phomix 
(Red Rivor) with » «mall stream of 
hot mineral water, having a depoait of 
8 red colour, which flows from two 
sources near the base of the mountain. 


ings is almost exactly 15 stades 
ake, if, p. 92). 








‘Cia, 200, 201, PLAN OF THERMOPYLA. 


(the Hot Gates) ; but the natives, and those who dwt, 3 
neighbourhood, call them Pylw (the Gates). Here then 


axo THe 


ADJACENT COUNTRY. 
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— They were themselves but the vanguard of the host, sent to 
precede the main body, which might every day be expected to 
follow them. The sea was in good keeping, watched by the 
Athenians, the Eginetans, and the rest of the fleet. There was 
no cause why they should fear; for after ell the invader was 
not a god but a man; and there never had been, and never 
would be, a man who was not liable to misfortunes from the very 
day of his birth, and those misfortunes greater in proportion to 
his own greatness. ‘The assailant therefore, being only a mortal, 
must needs fall from his glory.” Thus urged, the Locrians and 
the Phocians had come with their troops to Trachis. 

204. The various nations had each captains of theirown under 
whom they served; but the one to whom all especially, looked 
up, and who had the command of the entire force, was the 
Lacedemonian, Leonidas. Now Leonidas was the son of 
Anaxandridas, who was the son of Leo, who was the son of 
Bnuryeratidas, who was the son of Anaxander, who was the 
son of Eurycrates, who was the son of Polydérus, who was the 
son of Aleamenes, who was the son of Télecles, who was the 
son of Archelats, who was the son of Agesilais, who was 
the son of Doryssus, who was the son of Labétas, who was 
the eon of Echestratus, who was the son of Agis, who was 
the son of Hurysthenes, who was the son of Aristodémus, who 
was the son of Aristomachus, who was the son of Cleodeus, 
who was the son of Hyllus, who was the son of Hercules.* 

Leonidas had come to be king of Sparta quite unexpectedly. 

205. Having two elder brothers, Cleomenes and Dorious, he 

thought of ever mounting the throne. However. when 


the entire list from Aristodemas to 
Anaxandridas, but without any cbro- 
nology. It is plain, however, that bo 
would not have agreed with the num- 
bors of Diodoras (aoe 111. ii- § 3, end). 
Miller thinks (Dorians, £. p.149, B.'T.} 
that the names of the kings nnd tho 
years of their reigns wero prosorved 
‘at Spartain public registers (avaypapal) 
from yory early times. 
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festival,® which was what now kept them at home,’ to leave 
® garrison in Sparta, and hasten in full force to join the 
army. The rest of the allies also intended to act similarly ; 
for it happened that the Olympic festival fell exactly at this 
same period.” None of them looked to see the contest at 
‘Thermopyle decided 80 speedily ; wherefore they were content 
to send forward a mere advanced guard. Such accordingly 
were the intentions of the allies, 

207. The Greek forces at Thermopylm, when the Persian 
army drew near to the entrance of the pass, were seized with 
fear; and a council was held to consider about a retreat. 
It was the wish of the Peloponnesians generally that the 
army should fall back upon the Peloponnese, and there guard 
the Isthmus. But Leonidas, who saw with what indignation 
the Phocians and Locrians heard of this plan, gave his yoico 
for remaining where they were, while they sent envoys to the 
several cities to ask for help, since they were too few to make 
& stand against an army like that of the Modes. 

208. While this debate was going on, Xerxes sent a mounted 
spy to observe the Grecks, and note how many they were, 
and sec what they were doing. He had heard, before he 


* The Corncion festival fell in tho | word Carncius was unknown to tho 
morth Carneins, the Athenian | Greeks, appears from the variona ex. 

= planations of Pa (st. xiii, § 9) 

and others (Scho!. Theoctit, y. 835 


supra, vie 106, note, and 
ca ix. 7; Thucyd. iv. 55 


¥. 5h, 
} Vide ints, viit. 26. The Ol 
Soatival ron acloureted ah the tas et 
the first full moon after the summer 
solstice (Buckh sd Pind. Ol. iii. 35). 
It therefore ordinarily the 
Spartan Carneia, falling in tho lattor 
end of Juno or in July. The Grocks 
every unwilling to give vy 
without abscldte Becossity, thelr wee 
tendance upon the great games “ con 
nected with, #0 many purpows of 
please, business, and religion” (of. 
‘Thirlwall, vol. i. cht. x. pp. 990-399). 
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hazard their lives, to adorn their heads with care. Be assured, 
however, that if thou canst subdue the men who are here and 
the Lacedwmonians who remain in Sparta, there is no other 
nation in all the world which will venture to lift a hand in 
their defence. Thou hast now to deal with the first kingdom 
and town in Greece, and with the bravest men.” 

Then Xerxes, to whom what Demaratus said seomed alto- 
gether to surpass belief, asked further, ‘how it was possible 
for so small an army to contend with his?” 

“0 King!" Demaratus answered, “let me be treated as a 
liar, if matters fall not ont as I say.” 

210. But Xerxes was not persuaded any the more. Four 
whole days he suffered to go by,* expecting that the Greeks 
would run away. When, however, he found on the fifth that 
they were not gone, thinking that their firm stend was mere 

and recklessness, he grew wroth, and sent against 
them the Medes and Cissians, with orders to take them alive 
and bring them into his presence. Then the Medes rushed 
forward and charged the Greeks, but fell in vast numbers: 
others however took the places of the slain, and would not be 
beaten off, though they suffered terrible losses. In this way it 
became clear to all, and especially to the King, that though he 
had plenty of combatants, he had but very few warriors. The 

however, continued during the whole day. 

211. Then the Medes, haying met so rough a reception, 
withdrew from the fight; and their place was taken by the 

(Xen, ub supra; linn, V. 1. vi. 6; 

Etym, ‘Magu. ed. vor. ds gouneltas 

t Diadocus relatos (xi. 6) that Xerxes 
mnde peaceful overtares to Leonidas 
ing this interval, ‘There is, how- 
W's alta to sceouae for the long 
delay which ocourred, unloes wo may 
suppose that tho Persian king looked 
st drat to oblaining tio co-operation 


‘of his foot, and only began the attack 
when that hope failed his. 





170. ATTACK OF THE IMMORTALS. ‘Book VIE. 


band of Persians under Hydarnes, whom the King called his 
“Immortals :° they, it was thought, would soon finish the 
business. But when they joined battle with the "twas 
with no better success than the Median 

went much as before—the two armies fighting in a narrow 
space, and the barbarians using shorter spears than the 
Greoks,® and having no advantage from their numbers. ! The 
Lacedemonians fought in a way worthy of note, and showed 
themselves far more skilful in fight than their adversaries, 
often turning their backs, and making as though they were 
all flying away, on which the barbarians would rush after 
them with much noise and shouting, when the Spartans af 
their approach would wheel round and face their pursuers, in 
this way destroying vast numbers of the enemy. Some 
Spartans likewise fell in these encounters, but only a very 
few.’ At last the Persians, finding that all their efforts to 
gain the pass availed nothing, and that, whether they attacked 
by divisions or in any other way, it was to no purpose, with- 
drew to their own quarters. 

212. During these assaults, it is said that Xerxes, who was 
watching the battle, thrice leaped from the throne on which 
he sate,® in terror for his army. 

Next day the combat was renewed, but with mo better 
success on the part of the barbarians. The Greeks were 80° 
few that the barbarians hoped to find them disabled, by reason 
of their wounds, from offering any further resistance; and 80 
they once more attacked them. But the Greeks were drawn 
up in detachments according to their cities, and bore the 
brunt of the battle in turns,—all except the Phocians, who 
had been stationed on the mountain to guard the pathway, 
So, when the Persians found no difference between that day 
ond the preceding, they again retired to their quarters, 

* Supra, ch. 83. 


* Seo note 7 on ch. 61 of this book, 
ascribes 
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218. Now, as the King was in a great strait, and knew not 
how he should deal with the emergency, Ephialtes, the son of 
Eurydémus, a man of Malis, came to him and was admitted 
to a conference. Stirred by the hope of receiving a rich reward 
at the King’s hands, he had come to tell him of the pathway 
which led across the mountain to Thermopyle; by which 
disclosure he brought destruction on the band of Greeks who 
had there withstood the barbarians. This Ephialtes after- 
‘wards, from fear of the Lacedemonians, fled into Thessaly ; 
and during his exile, in an assembly of the Amphictyons held 
at Pylm, a price was set upon his head by the Pylagore” 
When some time had gone by, he returned from exile, and 
went to Anticyra, where he was slain by Athénades, a native 
of Trachis. Athénades did not slay him for his treachery, 
but for another reason, which I shall mention in a later part 
of my History :™ yet still the Lacedemonians honoured him 
none the less. Thus then did Ephialtes perish a long time 


214. Besides this thore is another story told, which I do 
not at all belicve—to wit, that Onétas the son of Phanagoras, 
@ native of Carystus, and Corydallus, a man of Anticyra, 
were the persons who spoke on this matter to the King, and 
took the Persians across the mountain. One may guess 
which story is true, from the fact that the deputies of the 
Greeks, the Pylagore, who must have had the best means 
of ascertaining the truth, did not offer the reward for the 
heads of Onétas and Corydallus, but for that of Ephialtes of 


roves! the soot (Hic st Grom, 
Certainly ears 


Persian army scroms mountain 
(Bxe. Pors. § 24). 





Cnar. 214-218 THE PERSIANS ASCEND THE HILLS, 173 


of Alpénus—the first Locrian town as you come from Malis— 
by the stone called Melampygus and the seats of the Cerco- 
pians” Horo it is as narrow as at any other point. 

217. The Persians took this path, and, crossing the As6pus,”” 
continued their march through the whole of the night, having 
the mountains of Gta on their right hand, and on their left 
those of Trachis.1 At dawn of day they found themselyes 
close to the summit. Now the hill was guarded, as I have 
already said,* by a thousand Phocian men-at-arms, who were 
. placed there to defend the pathway, and at the same time to 
secure their own country. They had been given the guard of 
the mountain path, while the other Greeks defended the pass 
below, because they had volunteered for the service, and had 
pledged themselves to Leonidas to maintain the post. 

218. The ascent of the Persians became known to the Pho- 
cians in the following manner :—During all the time that they 


were making their way up, the Greeks remained unconscious 


dence cansed them to burst ont into 
on immoderate fit of Jaughter. ‘This 
surprised Hercules, who inquired tha 
reason, and was himself #0 diverted 
by ity that he eet both his prisoners at 
Uberty" (Dorinns, vol. i. p. 464. 

20 It ia to bo supposed, that at the 
close of ach day tho Ptrsian troops 
e fo) ‘upon the great camy 
so eskias ySoruee ould. ae 
have to cros the Asdpas, on boginning 
his march over the mountain. 

+ Theo words furnish a difficulty, 
which Colonel Leake has dene a 
deal to remove, by observing that tho 
hoights above the Trachinian preoi- 
pices on the left bank of the Asdpus 
may at this time hare been in the 

jon of the (Btxans, while 


rhe 
range between the 

Asépus and 

*‘Trachinian mountains” of this pas. 


“F'Supm, ch. 212. 
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the same accounts, when the day was just beginning to break. 
Then the Greeks held a council to consider what they should 
do, and here opinions were divided: some were strong against 
quitting their post, while others contended to the contrary. 
So when the council had broken up, part of the troops de- 
parted and went their ways homeward to their several states ; 
part however resolved to remain, and to stand by Leonidas to 
the last. 

220. It is said that Leonidas himself sent away the troops 
who departed," because he tendered their safety, but thought 
it unseemly that either he or his Spartans should quit the 
post which they had been especially sent to guard. Por my 
own part, I incline to think that Leonidas gave the order, 
Dbecanso ho perceived the allies to be out of heart and unwilling 
to encounter the danger to which his own mind was made up, 
He therefore commanded them to retreat, but enid that be 
himself could not draw back with honour; knowing that, if he 
stayed, glory awaited him, and that Sparta in that case would 
not lose her prosperity. For when the Spartans, at the very 
beginning of the war, sent to consult the oracle concerning it, 
the answer which they received from the Pythoness was, “ that 
either Sparta must be overthrown by the barbarians, or one of 
her kings must perish."® The prophecy was delivered in 
hexameter verse, and ran thus :— 

Oye men who dwell in the strocts of broad Lacedwmon ! 
‘Bither your glorious town shall be sacked by the children of Perseus 
Or, in exchange, must all through the whole Laconian country 
‘Mourn for the loss of a king, descendant of great Héricles, 
‘Hr cannot be withstood by the courage of bulls nor of lions, 
‘Strive as they may; he ia mighty as Jove; thore is nought that shall 


tay 
‘Till he have got for his prey your king, or your glorious city.” 
‘The remembrance of this answer, I think, and the wish to 


® Bo Dicdorna (1. c.) and Justin (ii. | The idea, which was akin to that of 

the special effioncy of human sxcrifices, 

‘A similar declaration i sald to | is found also among the Ttationntions, 

have been made by the oracle in ro- | as in tho well-known dovotio of the 
spect of Coirus (supra, v. 76, note’). | Romans, 





Cap, 220-223, LAST CONFLICT, 77 


that they would not forsake Leonidas and his followers. So 
they abode with the Spartans, and died with them, Their 
leader wad Demophilus, the son of Diadromes, 
223. At sunrise Xerxes made libations, after which he 
waited until the time when the forum is wont to fill, and then 
his advance. Ephialtes had instructed him thus, as 
the deseent of the mountain is much quicker, and the distance 
much shorter, than the way round the hills, and the ascent? 
So the barbarians under Xerxes began to draw nigh; and the 
Greeks under Leonidas, as they now went forth determined to 
die, advanced much further than on previous days, until they 
reached the more open portion of the pass. Hitherto they 
_ had held their station within the wall,® and from this had 
gone forth to fight at the point where the pass was the 
narrowest. Now they joined battle beyond the defile, and 
carried slaughter among the barbarians, who fell in heaps. 
Behind them the captains of the squadrons, armed with whips, 
urged their men forward with continual blows.’ Many were 
thrust into the sea, and there perished ; a still greater number 
‘were trampled to death by their own soldiers ; no one heeded 
the dying. For the Grecks, reckless of their own safety and 
desperate, since they know that, as the mountain had been 
erossed, their destruction was nigh at hand, exerted them- 
selves with the most furious valour against the barbarians, 
ia in fact tho quickest. No donbt it 
in to ascends but to descent in m aif 
ferent matter, as all travellers know. 


* The exact position of this wall is 
difficult to fix. No traces of it are to 
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at Alpéni in the worst stage of the malady. These two men 
might, had they been so minded, have agreed together to return 
alive to Sparta; or if they did not like to return, they might 
have gone both to the field and fallen with their countrymen. 
But at this time, when either way was open to them, unhappily ' 
they could not agree, but took contrary courses. Euryfus no 
sooner heard that the Persians had come round the mountain, 
than straightway he called for his armour, and Having buckled 
it on, bade his Helot* lead him to the place where his friends 
were fighting. The Helot did so, and then turned and fled ; 

but Burytus plunged into the thick of the battle, and so per- 
ished. Aristodémus, on the other hand, was faint of heart, 

and remained at Alpini. It is my belief that if Aristodémus 
only had been sick and returned, or if both had come back 
together, the Spartans would have been content and felt no 
anger; but when there were two men with the very same 
excuse, and one of them was chary of his life, while the other 
freely gave it, they could not but be very wroth with the 

230, This is the account which some give of the escape of 
Aristodémus. Others say, that he, with another, had been 
gent On a message from the army, and, having it in his power 
to return in time for the battle, purposely loitered on the road, 
and 80 survived his comrades; while his fellow-messenger 
came back in time, and fell in the battle. 

291. When Aristodémus returned to Lacedemon, reproach 
pnd disgrace awaited him ; disgraco, inasmuch as no Spartan 
would give him a light to kindle his fire, or so much as 
address a word to him ;* and reproach, since all spoke of him 


#0 28). ine 
* Compare the form of outlawry in 
Sephoclen: — 


‘Arqda nt Sparta had not the definite: 
chumoter which it bore at Athens, 
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234. Thus fought the Greeks at Thermopyle. And Xerxes, 
after the fight was over, called for Demaratus to question 
him; and began as follows :— 

“Demaratus, thou art s worthy man; thy true-speaking 
proves it. All has happened as thou didst forewarn. Now 
then, tell me, how many Lacedwmonians are there left, and of 
those left how many are such brave warriors as these? Or 
are they all alike?” 

“© King!” replied the other, “the whole number of the 

ians is very great; and many aro the cities which 
they inhabit. But I will tell thee what thon really wishest to 
learn. There is a town of Lacedemon, called Sparta, which 
contains within it about eight thousand full-grown men. They 
fre, one and all, equal to those who bave fought here. The 
other Lacedemonians are braye men, but not such warriors 


tended to ox ne many familie 
(Pit. Ag. c. 5; Lycurg. 0, 8, &e,). 
At tho period of this war they may be 
nt 7500, since the 5000 at 
tans wore probably two-thirds of the 
whole (rit 30 wdpy), the ordinary 
* Philochoras appears to have enn- | proportion of military contingents at 
‘merated 100 Laconian citios in his | critical scasona (Thacyd. ii. 10). De- 
maratus, naturally enough, a little 
exaggerates this number, By tho 
time of the Poloponnesinn war the 
number had fallen to loss than 6000 
(Thucyil. v. 68, with Miller's enlonla- 
tions, Doriana, vol. ii. x 
Tt afterwards sauk still lower (mo 
Ariet. Pol. ii, 6; Plat. Ag, c. 6, &o.). 
Millor (Dorinns, H. p, 45) gives the 
following eatimate of the tion 
of Laconia at the date of the invasion 
of Xerzes — 


than in Switzerland, and almost ox- 
netly that which exists in Portagal, 
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of the fleet, feared lest Xerxes might be prevailed upon to do 
as Demaratus advised— 

“T perceive, O King” (he said), “that thou art listening to 
the words of a man who is envious of thy good fortune, and 
seeks to betray thy cause. This is indeed the common temper 
of the Grecian people—they envy good fortune, and hate 
power greater than their own. If in this posture of our affairs, 
after we have lost four hundred vessels by shipwreck," three 
hundred more be sent away to make a yoyage round the © 
Peloponnese, our enemies will become a match for us. But 
let us keep our whole flect in one body, and it will be dan- 
gerous for them to venture on an attack, as they will certainly 
be no match for us then. Besides, while our sea and land 
forces advance together, the fleet and army can each help the 
other; but if they be parted, no aid will come cither from thee 
to the fleet, or from the fleet to thee. Only order thy own 
matters well, and trouble not thyself to inquire concerning the 
enemy,—where they will fight, or what they will do, or how 
many they are. Surely they can manage their own concerns 
without us, as wo can ours without them. If the Laccdw- 
monians come ont against the Persians to battle, they will 
searce repair the disaster which has befallen them now.” 

237. Xerxes replied—* Achemenes, thy counsel pleases me 
well, and I will do as thou sayest. But Demaratus advised 
what he thought best—only his judgment was not so good as 
thine. Never will I believe that he does not wish well to my 
cause; for that is disproved both by his former counsels, and 
also by the circumstances of the case. A citizen does indeed 
envy any fellow-citizen who is more lucky than himself, and 
often hates him secretly; if such a man be ealled on for 
counsel, he will not give his best thoughts, unless indeed he 
be a man of very exalted virtue; and such are but rarely 
found. But a friond of another country delights in the good 
fortune of his foreign bond-friend, and will give him, when 


* Supra, ch. 190, 
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ing acquainted with his design, he resolved to send tidings of 
it to Sparta. So as there was no other way of effecting his 
purpose, since the danger of being diseovered was great, 
Demaratus framed the following contrivance. He took a pair 
of tablets, and, clearing the wax away from them, wrote what 
the king was purposing to do upon the wood whereof the 
tablets were made; having dono this, he spread the wax once 
more over the writing, and po sent it. By these means, the 
guards placed to watch the roads, observing nothing but a 
blank tablet, were sure to give no trouble to the bearer. 
When the tablet reached Lacedwmon, there was no one, I 
understand, who could find out the secret, till Gorgo, the 
daughter of Cleomenes and wifo of Leonidas,® discovered it, 
and told the others. “If thoy would scrape the wax off the 
tablet,” sho said, “‘they would be sure to find the writing 
upon the wood.” The Lacodemonians took her advice, found 
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ESSAY L 


ON THE OBSCURER TRIBES CONTAINED WITHIN THE EMPIRE OF 
XERXES. 


1. General division of the provinces—Eastern, Western, Central 2. Tribes 





tonth satrapy. 


1. Tue provinces of the Persian Empire may be divided most con- 
veniently into the Eastern, the Western, and the Central. Accopting 
the account of the extent and divisions of the empire given by 
Herodotus in his Third Book, we may say that the Western Pro- 
vinces contained tho six satrapies with which the historian com- 
mences his list ;—that the Eastern were composed of seven satrapies, 
which were tho seventh, tho twelfth, the fourteenth, the fifteenth, 
the sixteenth, the soventeenth, and the twentieth;—and that the 
Central consisted of the remainder.' Tho lines of demarcation upon 


' The oighth, ninth, tenth, eloventh, thirteenth, eightoanth, and nineteenth 
(see Herod. iii. 90.94). 
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which such # division is based are not artificial or arbitrary, bat 
strongly marked in natare, being no other than those two great 
barriers whereby the Persians and their immediate neighbours were 
ahut in on the right hand and on the left—the low mandy desert of 
Arabia and Syria towards the west, and towards the east the 
elevated salt desert which occupies the whole centre of the modern 
Tran. By these natural barriers tho Persian Empire was physically 
divided for two-thirds of its width, and we have only artificially to 
prolong the lines thus gained a short distance towards the north, 
in order to complete the separation hero indicated. 
2. Tho geographical position of the principal races inhabiting 
what are here called the Wostern Provinces has been approxi- 
matoly determined in the earlier portions of this work, more 
coeiiys the Essay ‘On tho Physical and Political Geography 
of Asia Minor.’ The tribes and nations of the Central Provinces 
from Armonia southwards, have also received their full share of 
attention* But the nations of the east, and the numerous races 
cenpying the more northern portion of the central tract, lying 
as they did at the verge of the empire, remote alike from the 
Greeks and from the chief Asiatic powers, and thus playing a 
very subordinate part in Porsian history, have been but seldom 
mentioned hitherto, and have never been made the subject of 
sustained consideration. It ix proposed now, in onder to complete 
the reviow of the tribes inhabiting the Persian Empire, which 
has been commenced and carriod on in the two Essays whoreto 
allusion has just been made, to give some account of the northern 
and eastern races, of thoir position and limite, and—so far as can 
‘be done without unduly extending this essay—of their history. At 
the same timo the reader's attention will be dirccted to certain 
obscure tribes belonging to the central and western provinces, which 
were omitted from the former review on account of their com- 
parative insignificance. 
8, The number of tribes mentioned by Herodotus as inhabiting 
the seven eastern satrapies is twonty; or, if wo include tribes not 
mentioned in the list of tho sntrapies, but known other- 
wise to belong to this rogion, twenty-three. Of these, however, there 
are two—the Utii and the Myci—whose proper position is in the 


i he i. ix, 
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from the passage of Aloxander throngh this country, whore for tho 
first time he came in sight of the Caspian, that that sea acquired in 
the pages of his historians the title which is preferred by Strubo, 
Polybius, Agathemer, and most of the later geographers, of “tho 
Hyrcanian Sea.” The limits of Hyrcania aro not very easy to 
determine. Its nataral boundary on the north scems to have been 
the rocky range which shuts in on that side the valley of the 
Altruk; on the east it may have reached ns far as the 60th or Glst 
degree of longitude; whilo on the south it was probably confined 
within the outermost of those parallel ranges of hills” which 
stretch from the south-east anglo of the Caspian to the Hindoo-Koosh 
near Cabal. The Chorasmians probably bordered the Hyrcanians 
on the north, the Parthians on the south, while on the east they 
may hare come in contact with the Arians of Herat, and with tho 
Dadicw, or possibly with the Bactrians. They wero clearly an 
ancient Arian race, their country being included (under tho namo 


J? and the names in use among them being traceable to 
Arinn roots. They nt no time attained to any distinction," military 
or other, and disappear from history shortly after the time of 
Alexander. 


(ii) The Parthians are mentioned by Herodotus in throe places : 


2 Seo vol. i. p. 667, 

4 Thid. p. 700, § vii., note % 

8 Thid. note* The root carta in 
their chief city Zadracarta (Arrinn, 
iii, 26), ia probably the Persian gherd, 
which is found in such names aa 
Deradgherd, Velazgherd, &o. Of course 
it ia also the Armenian certa, found in 
Wgranocerta, 


found under its old name of Hi, 
hoe) fo Yaout (ab. an. 1260. 
). 
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by Curmania and Ariana, on the west by the Pratitm (?), who area 
race of Medes, and on the north by the Hyrcanians."° The only 
difficulty here is the extent southwards, which is carried somewhat 
furthor than by most writers, 

The Parthigns were one of the most important of the tribes 
included within tho limits of the Persian Empire. They appear 
to have belonged to the primitive race of Seyths,’ whom the Arian 
immigrants had in genoral exterminated or reduced to subjection. 
By some peculiar inherent strength they preserved themselves intact 
whilo their kindred elsewhere was absorbed or perished; and 
patiently biding their time succeeded, after the lapse of about five 
centuries, in exchanging situations with their masters. The estab. 
lishment of the Parthian kingdom of the Arsacidm inverted the 
position of the old Scythio race and their Arian conquerors, giving 
predominance to barbarism over comparative civilisntion, and sub- 
jecting Western Asia, from the Euphrates almost as far as the 
Indus, to the oppressive yoke of a coarse and rade people, The 
Parthian conquests were very gradually effected; and some of them 
were maintained only for a short period. We possess no clear 
feconnt of the extent and arrangement of their empire: bat the 
“Parthian Stations” of the native writer Isidore of Charax (who 
lived about 8.0. 150) show that it reached from the Euphrates to 
the Affchan mountains; and there is reason to beliove that in the 
most flourishing period it extended over tho greater portion of 
Western Asia. The route which Isidore describes passed throngh 
nineteen districts,’ viz, Mesopotamia (which included Babylonia), 
Apolloniatis, Chalonitis, Medin, Cambadena, Modia Superior, Medina 

Choarena, Comisena, Hyrcania, Astabena, Parthyons (or 
Parthia Proper), Apavarcticena, Margiana, Aria, Anava, Zarangiana 
or Dranginna, Sacastana, and Arichosin. ‘The struggles of the 
Parthians against Rome, the defeat of Crassus, their losses in the 


+I. ¥. vi. cay oes ad eon of the Parthian whom Alerander made 

eine, semper it Parthia in satrap, which waa Ammingy rr. 
Exp. TA Ti. 22) or Monapia (Q. Curt. 

wk: Gacy, tay ackdotly” wags 


Boythio than Arian. 
pp. 1, 2. Plin, (if. 


Mans. Parth. pp. 
N. vi. 25), and Solinus (Polphiet. «, 
59), say that the number of the pro» 
vincoa was eightoon ; but they do not 
enamerate them, 
7 See vol. i. pp. 675, 676. The name 
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reign of Trajan, their subsequent recovery of all that thoy ld lest 
front Adan, and the eee 
than a passing notice. muaiatained their independence 
sacl meg yee 226); and during this period, which 
Coincidod with tho acmé of Rome's greatneet, wero almoat th only 


Herodotus to have occupied the ow desert north 
which is still called “the desart of Kharesm."8 


Vondidad joins Khatrizao with Horoys (Aria), Qugdha 

and Mero (Mnrginna) ‘The lists of Darius unite it 

Bactria, Sogdiana, and Sarangia* 

Hyreania, Parthia, Sogdiana, and Aria.* 

these various statements so well as that above assigned to the 
country. It was probably bounded on the south by : 
the east by Sattngydia, Bactria, and Sogdiann; on the 

the desert between tho Caspian and tho Aral; on the west by 
the Caspian. Chorasmin was not visited by Alexandor, sineo it 
had nothing to tempt him, and lay too much to the Ieft of his 
route. It had by this time shaken off the Persian dominion, and 
was under a native king, Pharnsmanes,’ who made wee 
to Alexander which were favourably entertained. 

Arriau, this monarch stated that his dominions extended ‘ae 
borders of Colchis and the country of tho Amazons (!), and offered 


* Sco vol. i. Exsny xi. p. 700, 5 Seo vol. ii, p. 487, note % 
7 Burnouf's Commentaire sur lo *To Parthia, ah 
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to conduct Alexander to those parts; bat how the bonst was under- 
stood docs not appear; and there is no evidence to show that 
Chorasmia ever reached northward further than the latitude of the 
Sea of Aral. Strabo indeed includes the Chorasmians among tho 
Sacw and Massagets ; but still he seems to make them border upon 
Bactria and Sogdiann,® so that his evidence does not really conflict 
with that of the earlier writers. Ptolemy places them in Sogdiana, 
on the banks of the Oxus.’ By his time they had evidently become 
nts na Sporadic 
Chorasmians cannot be said to have a history. Nothing 
detsae known of them after the time of Aloxander2 It is 
probable that they formed a part of the semi-Greek Bactrian king- 
dom (founded 1.0, 254), and perished under the attacks of the 
Do I i len rank = 


oo "The Sogdians, like the Hyrcanians and the Chorasmians, 
were an Arian race. Their country, called Qugdha in the Zenda- 
‘veata, is the very earliest of the Arian settlements. It Iny next to 


Bactria, which it always follows in the lists of Darius,* being 
separated from it (according to Eratosthenes*) by the Oxus. Sog- 

i was represented by him as extending from the Oxus 
(dyltin) to the Jaxurtes (Syhiin), being bounded on the north by 
Scythia, and on tho south by Bactria. Eastward it appears to have 
reached ns far as the Bolor range, while westward it may perhaps 
have extended to the Aral, This region is still called the Valo 


to the present kingdom of Bokhara. Tho Sogdians are by most 


Strub, xi p. 747. Ter 8b raw | country. Bat it may bo quostioned 
fal rie Sande Uvovs ant | whother the people had really any 
clcee connoction with the ancient Cho- 
rusmian race, 
* It is tho first eottlement occupied 
aftor the sabre abode of the taae 
(Aryanen vaejo). See abore, vol. i. 
699. [Curionsly enongh the word 
means “first” or “head” in the 
Hamitie Babylonian. —H- 0. B.] 
3 Bapea, vol. fi. p, 487, note *, 
4 Ap. Steab. xi. p. 745. 
$ Bee Wilsn'e rans Antiqua, p89, 
© Soo Arrian, Exped. Ales. 
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writers connected in a very special way with the Bactrians;? and 
it may be suspected that at an early period the two provinces were 
united in a single satrapy. The nations strongly resemble one 
another;* but the Sogdians are of = conrser type, and in military 
reputation fall short of their neighbours, Still they offered » 
respectable resistance to the army of Alexander,* and were among 
the last of the tribes reduced by bim before he quitted Bactria 
to attack the Indians! Sogdinna formed a part of the Bactrian 
kingdom which arose ont of the ruins of Aloxander's empire, and 
became thenceforth merged in that country, whose fortunes it 
followed. 

(v.) The Arians. It has been already noticed* that the specific 
name of this tribe was in reality quite distinct from the general 
ethnic title of Arian, which belonged to the Bactrians, the Medes, 
the Persians, the Hyrcanians, the Chorasmians, the Sogdians, the 
Sarangians, and to many other nations. ‘There is an initial A im the 
one case which is wanting in the other, and there is further a rool 
letter w or v in the special which has no correspondent in the 
general namo; bat though the resemblance of appellation appear 
to be accidental, there is no reagon to doubt that the people ix 
question were a branch of the great Arian stock, ‘Their 
is found, under the name of Haroyn, in the Zendavesta, among the 
earliest Arian settlements, in conjunction with Sogdiana, Mangiana, 
and Chorasmia. They aro always classed with Arian races—in tho 
Inscriptions with the Sarangians, the Bactrians, and the Chom 
mians;* in Herodotua with the Sogdians and the Bactrians;* ia 
Strabo and Isidore of Charax* with the Marginns. Tho modem 
Heratees, who inherit their name, are probably in some measun 
their descendants ; and they are certainly an Arian people, 

The Aria of Herodotus does not appear to have been an extensive 
tract. It was probably bounded by Parthia upon the wost, by 
Chorasmia upon the north, by Sattagydia and the country of te 
Dadicw and Aparyte on the cast, and by the Thamanmans upon the 
south, Strabo gives it a length of 2000, witha breadth of only 


7 Compare Arrinn, Exp. AL ill. 8 | tprovie. 
iv. Land 17; Strub. xi. pp. 747,748; |? Arrinn, Exp. AL Gil. 80, fy. 1, As: 
ee H. ee rj Agnthemer, ii 6y | 2 Thid. iv. 16 19. 

, ko, 

* Strabo aye, TO wiv wnrniby ob xonb 

Bidpepov ois "los nal voit We ray 
at re XeySiarol nal ol Boxrpiavel, | 4 Strub xi. pp. 750, 70, 
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300 stades,’ extending it along the sonthern flank of the mountain 
chain which here bounded Bactriana (the Paropamisue), probably 
from about Ghorian to the sources of the Arius river (the modern 
Heri-rul). Ptolomy inclines it, apparently, a little more to the 
west;* but in the main agrees with Strabo, There can be little 
doubt that these Arians occupied the southern skirts of the Elburs 
range, and the fertile country between that range and the desert, 
immodiately to the east of the Parthians,’ extending thence along 
the valley of the Heri-rud to some distance above Hernt; but their 
exact bounds on either side it is impossible to determine.’ 

have never been a distinguished people; but they offered a stont 
resistance to Alexander,’ and appear at that time to have conati- 
tuted adistinct satrapy.* 

(vi.) The Bactrians are the most distinguished of all the tribes on 
the north-eastern frontier. Various stories have come down to us 
attesting the belief of the Greeks in the power und importance of 
Bactria during the Assyrian period ;* but no great value can be 
attached to these jtales, which are probably devoid of any historic 


pe ‘Tho aranfootida plent grows 
groat quantities upon the plains and 
hills all around the city." (Fraser's 
Khorassan, Ay ix B., 80-22. 
Compare Ferricr’s Caravan Journoys, 
p. 189, and ast 

? Arrinn, Bi |. fii, 25 and 28. 

os 

i im, tly followin, 

Ctesins, tunkea "inus foareh inte 
Bactria and contend, for vome timmy 
donbtfully, with ite king 
(ii. 6), who ts finally roduecd by Semi« 
ramia. Justin (j. 2) and Cepbation 
(fr. 1) have the same story, but eall 
the king Zoronater, and identity hin 
with the founder of the Magian ro. 
ligion. Again, Diodorua nakea. the 
success of Arbaces, in his attack on 
Nineveh, depend mainly on the assixt- 
ance which he ves from tho 
Bactriana, who have beon summoned 
to aid the Ninevites, bat join their 
asrailants (ii. 26, ob £eqq. Compare 
vol. i. px 401.) 

* It i noticeable, howerer, that the 
Peraina traditions made Ractm their 
earliest capital, in the times anterior 
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in the country at a very early date:* and there can be no doabt 
that the historical Bactrians were of that remarkablo race.” They 
are spoken of as a powerful people in the time of Cyrus, who looked 
upon their subjection as » matter which ho could not safely intrust 
to his lieutenants.® The Persians always regarded them as amoug 
the bravest and most warlike of the nations whereof their empire 
was composed ;” and the Bactrian satrapy seems to have been con- 
sidered as a sort of royal appanage.’ In the final struggle of the 
Persians against Alexander, the Bactrians played a very couspicnons 
part ;? and it was no doubt as much owing to the enengies of the 
race as to the advantages of position, that the Grock governors 
appointed by the Seleucidw were able to assert their independence, 


to Kei Khosra or Cyrus; and that 
Genera) Forrior ohverved among the 
ruins, bricks with cuncifarm inserip- 
tions (Caravan Jos . p- 207). 

“Sopra, vol. fp. Br. Tho Base 
trinns are also celobrated under the 
name of Bablikas, in tho early legends 
ot the Hindoos (Wilson's Ariant 
Antiqua, p. 125); but theso do not 
reach much beyond the Sri or 4th 
century ¥,c. No satisfactory meaning 
haa yet been found for the namo 
Bactrin. Burnout (Commont. p. exii.) 
derived it froma Zend word, opaktara, 
which means “north.” But Baotria is 
only called by a namo at all closely 
resembling this in the Armenian geo. 
graphy, which is not likely to hare 
preserved tho real Zend title. oe 
teuo ethnic root is bably 
Bath, tho -di of the deadavesta, the 
-trish of the Achwmeninn tablets, and 
the -rpla of tho Grecks being mere 
focative suffixes. But what Bakh 
means is uncertain at present. Hang 
makes it equivalent to beghd, whioh in 
Zend ia “fortunate.” (Vido 
‘App. Book vi. Note A, sub yoo. Ba- 
GA&US ; and comparo Bunsen’s Philo- 
vophy of History, vol ii. py 480.) 

Supra, vol. i. p. 608. 

"Herod. i. 153. Cterias professed 
to relate some of the circumstances of 
pentonte ca be jose on hia nates | Top hte, 

can en his narra. 
Eve. K ‘Arvian, Exp. AL ii, 29, 48. 17 an 
? Tho Bactrians wore among .the | 22. 
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and to establish a Bactrian kingdom, which cortainly continued for 
above a contury, In tho course of timo they have yielded to the 
flood of Titar immigration, ever pressing southward from the Asiatic 
steppes; but in the non-Tiitar population of the country about 


The geogmphical limits of Bactria are for the most part well 
marked and defined. Sogdiana boonded it on the north, being 
separated from it by the Oxns or Jiyhsin river ;* the Hazarah moun- 
tains (called anciontly Paropamisus*) was its limit upon the 
sonth ;* on the west it was probably bounded by Chornsmia or the 
great desert of Kharesm ;? while on the enst it was shat in by the 
snowy chain of Bolor, which unites the Thianchan with the Hindoo- 
Koosh. Thus it included Badakshaw and Koondooz, as well as the 
Balkh district, to which the ancicnt namo still attaches. It was o 
country of varied character and multiform products, On the east 
and south, extending to the summits of lofty mountain-ranges— 
while on the north it descended into the flat of the Oxus valley, 
and on the west melted into the low sandy desert of Kharesm—it 
had every species of soil and every variety of climate.’ Its capital, 


3 Seo Profossor Maller’s “Langangon 
of the Seat of War? (Ist 03.), p. 89. 
‘Stab. xi. p, 752; Puolem. vi, 


Murganb and tho Herirad, which is 
now known as the Sufeid Koh or 
White Mountain (Ferrier, p. 239). 


11,12. 
4 0r accoriling to rome 
authors. ho word seems first to 
eccar in the Babylonian transcript of 
the Behistan Inscription, where under 
form sane it represents 
Porsian Gadera or 

(eee Sir H. Rawlinson’s 


xx.). 
from tho travels of 
igt, that no fewer than 
four ranges of mountains, only slightly 
between the low 


between the valleya of tho 





? Peolomy (vi. 11) boun 
west by Mangiana, or the country 
watered by the Murgaub, the ancient 
district of Mery; but the domrt of 
Kharesm extends farthor east than 
the Murgaub, and must bare boon at 
oll times the natural frontier im this 
direction, 
® Q Cartiua thna describes Baatrin: 
“ Bactrianw terrm multiplex et varia 
natara est. Alibi malta arbor, et vitie 
ie mitesque fructus abit, Solum 
pinguo crebei fontes rigant; que 
mitions sunt frumento conserantur, 
cwters acmentorum pabalo cedunt. 
Maguntn deindo partem ejuadem terres 
sterilea arvnm tenent. Squalida sic 
citate regio non hominem, non fragem 
alit 1 quum vero venti a Pontico mari 
epirant, quiequid sabali in campis 
jacet, convorrant: quod ubi cans. 
latam vt, magnoram eollinm prooul 
species est, omminqne pristini itineris 
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Bactra, is represented by the modern Balkh, which is now mostly ia 
ruins, but bears ample traces of it ancient splendour.* 

(vii.) The 28gli are mentioned by Herodotus in one passage oxy, 
wherein they appear as neighbours of the Bactrians.? ‘There is no 
trace of them cither in the Inscriptions or in the Zendavesta, Pos 
sibly they are the Augali® of Ptolemy, whom he places upon the 
Jaxartes, and therefore the peoplo intended in the passage of the 
Paschal Chronicle which speaks of Alexandria Eschuta as being 
éAlyalo.* Or they may bo identified with the Agili of Stephen, 
who seem to be the Gélw of Strabo, and the Gelw or Geli of other 
authors, the inhabitants of the Modern Ghildu.* In this caso we 
May suspect that they were Arians, since Stephen's ar 
“a Modian people.”* It is impossible to fix their locality in the 
time of Herodotus, 

(viii.) The Sacw.—It is very difficult to locate with any cei 
the Sacw of Herodotus. In his notices they are 
with the Bactrians,’ upon whom, therefore, it is nataral — 
that they adjoined; but on which side he intended to place them if 
is not easy to determine, ‘Their conjunction in the list of the 
satrapics with cortain Caspians® might lead ns to locate them mpee 
the lower Oxus, in tho region between that river and the Cu 
Sea (the modern Khanat of Kiva); and this position would suit 
exactly the notice of Hellanicus,? who derives the title of Amyrgii, 
by which a portion of the Persian Sacm were cortainly distin 
guished,” from a tract called “the Amyrgian plain,” which they 


yostigin intorount™ (Vit. Alex, v1. fy. 
§ 25, 27). “Tho language of tho 
most graphic writer,” saya Sir A. 
Burns, “could not dolineato 1 orem 

wri greater cracls jokbare, 
wl. Lp. 208). A dotatled neooumt ot 
the whole: region. will. be found fn 
Ferrier (pp. 197-230). 

' Sco Ferrier’s Caravan Journoyy, 


206-208. 
PH Herod ae ea ad fin, 


» vi, 16, 
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Caspians joined with the Sacans are nob those from whom the sea 
derived its namo,! and therefore may have dwelt at any distance 
from it; and, thirdly, that the Alexandrine geographers knew of 
no Sacw sonth of the Oxus.* The country beyond the Jaxartes is 
that usually assigned to them by these writers; but this cannot 
be the Saciaof Herodotus. It is too remote from Bactria ; and besides, 
Herodotus assigns it to the Massagete,* who were not Scythians,* 
and were not subject to Persia.* There remain two tracts between 
which our choicelies ; one is the district between the lower Oxus 
and the lower Jaxartes, which has been regarded above as a part of 
Sogdiana,® but which may possibly be the Sacia of Herodotus’ time. 
Tt is 4 low plain, like the country south of the Oxus, so as to answer 
the description of Hellanicus; and it approaches, if it does not 
adjoin, Bactria. This whole tract, however, except along the river- 
courses, is an arid desert, and can never have supported more than a 
yery scanty population. The other is the region east of the Bolor 
range—the modern kingdoms of Kachgar and Yarkand, the most 


western portion of Chinese Tartary. This seems to be the Sacia of 


‘Arrdow (7) xab of Xopdepior (xi. 767, &o.; Plin, HN. xi. 10; and Ptol. 
747) 4 bot this statement ix of Litt vy. 13). Bat theso eannot be the Snew 
value. The Choraamians conld not be | whom Herodotus joined with the Bae~ 
triane; snd indeed they are never 
called Sacm, but Sacesinw or Sscas- 
muni; ond their country is not Sacin, 
bot Sacansené, Strabo appears to 
rogant these Scytha oa a remnant of 
the invaders who beld dominion in 
Upper Asin for 28 years, but wore 
subdued by Cyaxares (compare Strab. 
xi. p. 745 with Herod. £ 106), Bat 
perhaps they were really » remnant of 
the mest ancient inhebitauta of the 
country. 

2 Herod. 1 201. 

‘Thid. ch. 216. The Maasn-Geta 
should by their name be Goths (supra, 
vol. iii, p. 209). That they were 
Arians is shown hy the name of their 
prince Spargapises (Herod. i 211), 
which may be compared with the 

jou ded vhix wepalas rod “ladprov ris | Spargapeithes of the A.gath.yrei (ibid. 
ark Zdxat Kal SrySiavvds, hy nar ei | iv. 75}, nnd of the European Scytha or 

is . Scoloti (ib. ch. by Indo.Euro- 
i pean charscter bas been alnvady 
proved (vol. iil, pp. 187-200). 
* Herod. i. 214. 
© Supra, p, 195, 
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Ptolemy’ and Cnrtius;* and nt its eastern position and nar 
approach to Gandaria and India accords with the place assigned to 
the Sacw (Saka) in Darius's lists, it is perhaps on the whole ta be 
preferred to the other. The western and northern portions of this 
rogion are very mountainous, but on the south and east it sinks down 
into a vast sandy plain or desert, which extends uninterraptedly 
from about long. 75° to long. 118° BE. from Grecnwich. 

‘Tho Sacm of Porsia wore probably a Turanian race, oF ot Tanai. 
population in which the Taranian element | 


allies of Darius. Soon afterwards wo find Sacans 

without dishonour with the army of Alexander; and abouts 
century later, tribes which bore the name subrerted the Greco- 
Bactrian kingdom, and established their rule over the entire tad 
between the Aral and the Indus.® They even ventured to invade 


7 Ptolemy's Sacin, which he in m 
marked wny distinguishes from Se: 
thin (vi. 13), lies east of 
‘and north of Mount Trans tho Wimae 
Taya). Cempnro Marcian, Heract. (p. 
25) 1 4 derbs Puoryou worauod "tBu 
sepioplCeran dnd piv Sprray vg "de 
Spun apa robs bxepKeyudvous avred 
XoySiavods wal Zé 

Vit, Alex, vitt. iy, § 20. 

* Seo ¥ 
{twill be seen, conjoina 8 
Gandarin Leiba! 


is not incompatible with that main. 
tained as ii. (Book iv, Kesay ti. 

. 187-200) with respect to the 
Ricta chavaaket cf “then European 
Scythe. ‘Tho term Scyth, or Sacan, 
is probably not # real ethnic name, 
but merely o title given to all no- 
madeg, like the Iyat of modern Persia. 
From the mero term Scyth, therefore, 
we cannot conclude anything as to 
the ethuic character of a people, [In 
the Babylonian transcripts of the 
Achwmenian inscriptions, the term: | 
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India, but wore repulsed with great loss (1.0. 56),! after which they 
fell ander the dominion of the Parthians, and were finally absorbed 
in the kingdom of the Sassanid. 

(ix.) The Caspians are mentioned twice in the list of the satrapies 
—once in connection with the obscure tribos of the Pausicm, the 
Pantimathi, and the Daritw;* anda second time in conjunction 
with the Sacw.? In the former passage there ia reason to suppose 
that the inbabitants of a portion of the tract directly sonth of the 
Caspian Sea—from whom indeed it derived that name—are in- 
tended ;* in tho latter it has beon proposed to alter the reading, 
substituting for Caspii either Casii,’ or Caspeiri® Bat this prac. 
tice of alteration in cases of difficulty, whero there is no varintion 
in the MSS,, is always dangerons; and in the case before us the 
readings suggested are neither of them remarkably happy. The 
Casii are first mentioned in Ptolemy,’ and then they appear to bo 
placed in eastern Thibet, on the borders of China, far beyond the 
utmost limits to which the Persian empire can be thought to have 


extended. The Caspeiri, or people of Cashmere,® are less remote, 
and they were probably Persian subjects; but still they are not 
likely to bnye been included in the same satrapy with the Snom, 
whichover view we take of the country occupied by that people.” 


* Tho reading Casii was, I believe, 


has of all times beld tendispated sway 
in the country of central Asin. 
ic influx of the first and 
recond centuries before the Christian 


? 


anit 


Char. p. 8), which passed 
{now Seistan)—while in 
India and 





first propesod by Larchor. It was 
adopted by Rennoll (Geogr. of Herod, 
p. 202), w it pnaeed to Beloo and 
tho other translators. 

* This conjecture was first made by 
aéiains (Pref, a Bert p- xvi.), who 
suppor y tl in 
Bioptan, where the thin Bok of 
Herodotus is made an anthority for 
Caspeirus ua » city ef the Parthians 
(Kdowapor, ius Kaplow, xporexhe Ti) 
“LeBucp “HpdBorer spirp). Bub the core 
rection proposed would not justify 
the citation, which really shows m 
reading of Kdrwewpos for Keendrupos in 
Worod. fii, 102, 

Geograph, vi. 15. 

8 Vide intiay 14. 

* Though Cashmere in not far from 
tho territory of Kashgar and Yarkend, 
yet, being completely separated from 
it by the highest ranges of the Hindoo- 
Koosh, it could scarcely fall into the 
same eatrapy. 
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On the whole it seems best to accept the reading as it stands, and 
to suppose that the Cuspians, like so many other tribes in this 
part of Asia,! wore divided, part having proceeded westward into 
Ghilan and Mazenderan, while part abode in more primitive settle 
ments nearer the original seat of the Arian nation. It is im- 
possible, however, to locate the eastern branch otherwiso this 
conjecturally. 

(x.) The Sagartians (or Asagarfa) were probably the principal 
people of the Great Desert of Inn, which extends from Kahan anil 
Tsfahan on tho west, to the Haroot-rud, or river of Subzawer, on the 
east. They are placed by Herodotus in his great central satrapy 
(the fourteenth), where they are conjoined with the Sarsngians and 
Thamanwans on tho one hand, the Utians and Mycians on the 
other.* This tract is only capable of bearing a vary sparse popu- 
lation ;* and the Sargartians were at no time a people of any great 
power or influence, It is rather surprising to find that they fur 
nished to the army of Xerxes as many as 8000 troops (horsemen, 
armed with [assoes*), since, except on this occasion, they am 
scarcely found as a military nation. Their tribes appear to have 
been ecattored and isolated. Darius, in one Inscription, © eonjoins 
them with the Parthians; in another, represents them as inhabit 
ing a part of Media, Ptolemy places them immediately to the east 
of Zagros,’ while Stephen speaks of their occupying a peninsula 
projecting into the Caspian Soa.6 By tho other geographers they 
sre unnoticed. Probably their main locality in the early times waa 
the southern skirt of the mountains from the Caspian Gates east 
ward to about Siahrud and Bostam, or the district immediately west 
of Parthia? From this position they commanded all the northem 
portion of the Great Desert. Hence they had sent colonists to 
accompany the Persians in their great migration, who may haye 
been the ancestors of Ptolemy’s Sogartians, immodiately to the east 
of Zagros. If Stephen's authority is allowed, we must suppose that 
the eastern Sagartians, being gradually driven from their counter 

1 As the Mardians, the Sagartians, App. Book ii aes poe ee 
the Gandarions, the Arochosians, and ph 
others. = * Stoph. ye +> ‘Foe. 

* Herod. a * Soo Justin, xii. 1, where * 

3 Supra, vol - tani" mast be read for ([Eoaciaai 

4 Herod. vi. Tiere their name seems 

3Tho great inscription wt Persopo- | the modern Lagfind or ‘a: sore | “tc 


Lis, Vide wugir, vo. ip. 487, note ® | appellation of» oe fort in 
"Bek, Inscr, tol. ik par. 15 (sopra, | these parte —H. 
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by the Parthians, found a refage in Mazenderan, where they may 
have ocecnpied the long promontory which forms the northern pro- 
tection of Asterabad Bay. 

‘The Arian character of the Sngartinns has been proved in a 
former Essay.1 They seem to have been tribe very closely akin 
to the Medo-Persio stock. Herodotns tells us that they rescmbled 
the Persians both in Iangungo and dress;* and we find by the 
Behistun Inscription, that when a pretender to the crown of Sagar- 
tia rose up, he claimed it as a descendant from the Great Median 
prince Cyaxares.’ In war they scrved rather as a portion of tho 
Persian contingent * than as a distinct people; and their omission 
from some important lists of the provinces® may be accounted for 
by their probable inclusion in Media, They are thonght to have 
been connocted with the Indian Aswas, and are regarded by some as 
the ancestors of the Scandinavian nations.” 

{xi.) The Sarangians—Concerning the position of this people 
there can be little doubt, They are clearly identical with the 
Zarwngi, Zarangwi, or Drangm of Arrian,’ the Drang of Strabo* 
and Ptolemy,’ who occupy the region directly south of Aria, bounded 
on the east by Arachosia, on the west by Carmania, and on its 
own sonthern frontior by Gedrosia. They may be recognised in the 
Zaraka of Darins'a Inscriptions,!° who are joined in the lists with 
the Parthians, the Arians, and the Arachosians. Their namo is 
derived by Barnbuf™ from tho Zond word Zarayo, or Zarayangh, 
“ sea," a term which still attaches to the great lake into which the 

ies itself, called Zerrah by the Persians.’ They were 


xi. p. 700, mnat be remembered that the Persians 


could not articulate the a before a 
2 Beb. he ‘ol. i. par. 14. consonant, and therefore eaid Gedera 
for Gandaria, Hidush for India, &e, 
UCommentaire sur lo Yagna, p. 
xoviii, [As, however, the ancient 
Persian word for wea was daraya, not 
saraya, this derivation can scarcely be 
regarded as sound.—H. C. BJ 
© Gen. Forrier says that this namo 
is “not known to the great majority 
of Asintics” (Camyan Journeys, p. 
428), and that it is only found in old 
Persian author Tho inhabitants of 
the surrounding country, acconting to 
this writer, now call the Inke Mechila 
Soistan, “the Inke of Seistan,” or 
Mechita Reostem, “the lake of Roos: 
tem,” the great Porsias hero, 


* Herod, L. 8, 0, érererdxaro és rolls 


35. 
nro omitted from the Behis- 
Nokhsh-i-Rastam lista, only 

in the Persepolitan, | (800 

p. 487, note *). 
vr geo ir HE. Rawlinsem's Vocabulary, 
ad yoo. ASAGARTA {p. ¢ 62). 
? In somo editions of Arrian (as the 
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probably the occupants of the country round the lake, and to some 
extent of tho banks of the streams which flow into it from tho est 
and north, as the Holmend, the Harvet-rud, the river of Parruh, the 
river of Khash, &c.—the modern province of Seistan.. 

to have been Arinns by raco,? and are called by Q. Carting a “war 
like people; * but nevertheless they are among the nations witch — 
offered least resistance to Alexander,‘ and are as little distin 
guished in history as any Arian tribe. 

{xii.) The Thamanwans are ® very obscure people. Herodotus 
mentions them in two places; first, in the list of the satrapics, 
where they occur between tho Sarangians and the Utians;* and 
secondly, in his account of the river Aocs, whore they are coupled — 
with the Sarangians, Parthians, Hyrcanians,and Chorasmians.* No 
other ancient author, except Stephen, mentions their name, and 
Stephen merely echoes Herodotus.’ Under these cirenmstance | 
they can only be located conjecturally. Sir H. Rawlinson 
that they are the tribo who gave name to Damaghdn, Demawend, de. 
which would lead us to look for their settlements in the hill country 
immediately south of the Caspinn. But as this is too remote from 
the territory of the Sarangians, and from the confines of the other 
tribes who used the Aces water, to be the position intended by 
Herodotus, it is perhaps best to suppose that the Thamanmans, like 


2 The following doseription of Sel 
tan ia given by Gon. Ferrier :-—“ Seis. 
tan is m flat oountry, with here and 
there nome low hills. One third of 
the surface of the soil is composed of 
moving eands, and the two othor 
thirds of a compact sand, mixed with 
fa little clay, but very rich in voge- 
Sore matter, and covered with woods 

af the tamarisk, saghos, tag, and reeds, 
in the midst of, which there is abun- 
dant pasture. These woods aro more 
cepecilly met with in the oentral fEuids oh NT 
part of ince, through whioh | | Stoph. By, ad yoo. 
the Hemen and ita affiucnta flow. 

The detritue and rlimy soil which in 
doposited on the land after the annual 
inundations fertilise it in a remarkable 


manner, and this haa probably been 
the one from time immemorial * 
(Caran Journeys, pp. 426, 427). 

fay ‘be added ‘that tho are 
Jand is almost confined to the river 
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so many of the other Arian tribes,’ sent colonics along with the 

great migratory stream which pressed westward,' and thus carried 
their name in that direction, while the bulk of the nation continued 
in their old quarters, occupying & more casterly position, The 
situation which best suits the two notices in Herodotus, and which 
was perhaps formally assigned to the Thamanmans by Isidore of 
Charax,’ is the district south and east of Herat, from the sources of 
the Kharh-rud and the Haroot-rud, to the banks of the Helmend 
abont Girish. Exactly in this position is found the modern tribe 


(ziii.) The Pactyans.—Herodotus has two nations of Pactyans, 
one inhabiting « portion of Armenia,® and the other adjoining npon 
India® It is the latter with which wo are here concerned. Their 
country is said to have been upon tho Upper Indus, and to have 
contained tho city of Caspatyrus,’ which most writers are inclined 
to identify with the city of Cashmere.’ If this identification be 


* As the ana (supra, p. 204), | {a tho Beaté or Abesté of Pliny (H.N. 
a Moy Ye }, Vi. 2), the modern Bists Gari (Gina) 
if unknown. Those 


is, which ix 

names clearly mark tho position of 
the country. 

muly pation lx is Doonan 
merely acct jal, for neea 
cannot be traced very far back in 
Oriental history. Thee country was 
traversed in sevornl directions by 
Gen. Ferrier, who found it to consiat 
cof a scrios of mountaiza, valleys, asd 
all plains, woll 
the east by beautiful lakes and rivers, 
but becoming dricr and moro desert 
towards sti On the ities 
torminates tly in a 
mountains, mach Pen Poesent tole wteep 


and 
Grants det 
1), do, 


HH 
EFLSERE 


pare 
See Dr. Smith's Geographical 
prance (iat mab yoo. Casrarraus, ond 


Buhr’s Excursus ai Hered. 
i ee 02; and supra, vel. di, p. 493, 
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approved, Pactyica must be regarded as tho Cashmere valley, or 
perhaps as that region, together with the valley of the Indus abore 
Attock.! The name Pactyan has been thought to be connected with 
the word Pusitwn, or Pultan,? the title by which the Affghans call 
themselves, 

(xiv.) The Sattagydians aro a people entirely unknown to all the 
classical writers except Herodotus. Yet it is certain that in the 
time of Darius they were a nation of considerable i 
They are mentioned in the Achmmenian Inscriptions wherever « 
list of the subject people is given ;* and we are farther told that 
they were among the tribes which revolted from Darius in the 
carlier portion of his reign Their exact situation can only be 
conjectured, Herodotus, by uniting them in the same satrapy with 
the Gandarians,° who dwelt in Cabool and on the Upper Tndua® 
shows that they must be sought towards the extrome east of the 
empire; snd Darius, by attaching them in all his lists to the 
Arachosians, leads us to the same conclusion.’ They probably were 
the chief inhabitants of the high tract extending from Cabool to 
Herat in one direction, and from Sirpool to the banks of tho Heb 
mend in another. The Inscriptions even seem to extend thes 
eastward to Margiana, or the district of Merv. They may perlinps 
be represented by Ptolemy's Paropamisade, or oceupanta of thi 
monntain-chain of Paropamisas, whom he places between Bactra 
and Arachosia.® Their namo is said to havo signified “the 
sessors of a hundred cows,"® an appellation sufficiently indicating 
the pastoral character of their country. 


11 in anid that boats might de- ) bounded om the onst deren 
scond the Jelum from tho lake Watur, | tho Indus. ‘There can be little doubé 
a little below Cashmere (Dict. of Gr. | thnt their country was the 
nd Rom, Geograph, vol. i, p. 668), | Candahar, or the treot 
and tht Herodotas may hve been ) 
mistaken about the direction in which | Wilson’ ‘Antiqua, 
the stream ras, . . vie 18, 

2 Malte-Bran, Annales nouvelles des 
Voyages, tom. ii. p. 344, et seqq. 

* Beh. Inset. ool par. 6; Porsep. 

Tescr. pars 25 Nakhsh--Rustam Inecr. z 
par. 1 
point in the great latin: 
OL. Asia, little to tho weat 
1. p. 701, and infra, p.210. | ‘Tho most northors of these 

TTho Arachosiana aro placed by i EB. 
Ptolemy west of the Saranginns and 
north of the Gedrosians; they are 
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(xy.) The Gandarians are a very remarkable pooplo, and held in 
ancient times a yery prominent position among tho tribes dwelling 
botween India and Persia, All the early Sanscrit authorities give 
tho name of Sindin Gandhéra to the country lying upon the banks 
of the Upper Indus and its tributaries ere they issue from the moun- 
tains;' and the term Gandhdra continues to be applied to the Cabool 
country in the writings of the Arabian geographers,* down to tho 
12th or 13th centary of our era. This then appears to have been 
the primitive country of the Gandarians, and may be regarded as 
their proper abode in the time of Darins, of Hecateus, and of Hero- 
dotus* Hence, at a very carly date, thoy seem to have sent out 
colonies, which accompanied the first Arian emigrants, and sottled 
partly on the northern frontier of Sogdiana, where we find them as 
Candari,® partly in Khorassan, where we meet with a town called 


wnter shining in the sun like threads 
is of silvor. All this had such animation 
ighest of the ridges, | about it that I folt rivoted to the spot 


Helmand, coowpy the valleys between ) verdure intersected by streams of 


Siah-boh, which bounds the valley | by tho entrancing pleasure of con 
of the Hert.rud on the eouth — templating it” (Caravan Journeys, 
i 238) 


P. 235.) 

‘Seo Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, p. 
181 et aeqq,, and his remarke in the 
Asiatic Revonrcbes, vol. xv. p. 103. 
Compare Lassen’s Indixcho Alter. 
thamskande, p. 422, and his Memoir 
on Bactrian history, translated in the 
ninth yolume of the Bengal Asiatic 

i. 


heavens, Thehighmoun- | H. Rawlingon’a Persian Vocabalary, 


we hind crossed in our i 
Darina specially attaches the Gane 
dsrians to the Indians, connecting 
them also with the Sattagydian# and 
was bata spot on tho surface | the Sncans (supra, vol. iis p. 497, 
‘out before us; | note *). Hecntmus calls them fires 
in which wo stood | 'IvSav (Br. 178), aud places tho city 
Caspapyrua in their country (Fr, 179). 
Herodotus, by uniting them (rij, 66) 
with the’ Purthians, Chorasmians, 
Sogdians, and Hactrinna, seems to 
give them northern rather than o 
southern emplacement. 
4 Sapra, rol. i. p. 701, noto™. 
* Compare Ptolem, Geograph. vi] 9 
Plin, HN. vi. 16; Pomp. Mel. £2, 
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grated westward, in the fifth or sixth century of our ern, bess | 


with them their sacred vessel—the water-pot of 
tho most holy relic of Buddhism, which they transported rom ta 
Upper Indas to the vicinity of the Arghanddd* To this new country 
they carried also thoir name, and hore it still remains in the modern 
Candah4r, the appellation alike of the province and the capital. 

‘The Gandarians seem to be more properly mgarded as an Indias 
than as an Iranian tribe. Hence the expression of Heeatmus, 
T'dvBapa, "b3ay foros," and hence the attachment of Gandaria to India 
in tho lists of Darius.‘ So Strabo regards Gandaris, or Gandariti, 
asa part of India; and Ptolemy includes the Gandarw among his 
Indian nations.£ Their name among the later and less careful writes 
became confused with that of the Gangaridw, or inhabitants of the 
country about the mouths of the Ganges'—an additional pros 
that their Indian connection was undoubted. Like the other ilk 
tribes of these parts, they seem to have been a warlike mco; andit 
is not improbable that they were incladed among the Indians who 
services were retained by Mardonius after the retirement of Xerxes! 
It is curious that they do not appear among the opponents of Alex 
ander, since he must have marched throngh their country on kis 
way to the Indos, 

{xvi.) The Dadiew are joined closely with the Gandarians by 

tus, being not only immodintely attached to them ix the list 

of satrapics, but also united with them under the same commander 
in the army of Xerxes.” No other writer speaks of the Daiice 
nnder this name. It has been conjectnrod™ that they are tle 


‘but etymological considerations forbid this iden 
ny seems really to indicate the country of the 


‘Yaid, Char. p. 7 (Hadeon). ‘Tho | — * Ptol. Geograph. wil. 1, 
Pursian form off the name "Gandaie, 1 Dionye. Perog, 14k 
® Hored. vill, 1 
* Ibid. iii. 91. 
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Dadics by his Tatacéné, which he places in Drangians, towards 
its north-western limits! Probably they had been bronght by 
emigration to this region in the time of the Ngyptian geographer, 
having previously dwelt further to the east, perhaps about Ghuznes 
and the course of the Ghuznee river, where they would have been in 
contact with the Gandarinns; or at any rate in some part of the 
Paropamisus.* It is conjectured that tho modern Tats, or Tajike, 
who form the bulk of the agricultural population in Enstern Persia, 
are the inheritors of their name, and (possibly) to some extent their 
descendants. 

(xvii.) The Aparytew are, perhaps, scarcely » distinct race. They 
have been properly enough compared with the Paryetw of Ptolemy,* 
whose name simply moant “ mountaincers,” from the Zend, pourw, 
Sanscrit, parwh, “a mountain.”* Prom the connection of Hero- 
dotus’ Aparyte with the Gandarians and Sattagydians,* it may 
be conjectured that they were the inhabitants of some part of the 
Hindoo-Koosh range, a portion of which, near the source of the 
Cabool river, is still called Kohistan, or the “mountain conntry.”"? 
But it would be rash to attempt to fix their exact seat, or to identify 
them with any particular tribe or nation. 

(xviii.) The Caspeiri do not occurin the manuscripts of Herodotus, 
and it is uncertain whether they wore really mentionod by him. 
They are found in Ptolemy as the inhabitants of the country about 
the sources of the Hydaspes, or Jelwm river,* and are therefore fairly 
identified with the Cashmocroos.? It has boen proposed to substi- 
tnte their name for that of the Caspians, in two passages of Hero- 
dotus;” and the present translation, which follows the edition of 
Gaisford, adopts the emendation in one instance.* But the altern- 
tion thus made is either too much or too little, for it only removes 


4 Geograph, vi. 19. derivation, kuf in old Persian 
* So Wilson (Arian, Antiq. p. 181), Youd em with parwaf, which 


i2 

*Soo Dr. Smith's Dict. of Grock 
and Roman Geography, ad yoo. Gas- 
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W Herod. iii. 98, and vil. 86. ‘Tho 
conjocture was five made by Reisius 
ty Herod. p. xvi,)- 

vii, 80, It is adopted here not 

oly by Goisford, ‘but by Schafer, 
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‘one difficulty to introduce another! That there has been some 
corruption of the text seems certain; but very little dependence can 
be placed on the name which has been introduced conj 

{xix.) Tho Indians included within the Empire of Darius were — 
probably the inhabitants of the Punjanb, together with those of the — 
lower valley of the Indus—the country now known aa Scinde* It 
is impossible to fix their boundaries with exactness. Thoy soem t> — 
have been enclosed upon the north by the Gandarians.on the west 
by the Pactyans, Arachosians, and Gedrosians, on the east by the — 
great Indian desert, and on the south by the sea. They were a 
warlike race in the time of Darius,’ who forcibly brought them 
under the Persian sway; and they maintained the same charicter 
down to tho invasion of Alexander, who found in the native printo 
of these parts (Porus) and his men, the enemy whom he had mast 
difficulty in conquering? There can be no doubt that they 
to the true Arian or Sanscritic stock, to which alone the namo of 
Indian (Hindoo) properly attaches, 


(xx.) Tho Pariconians ave very difficult to locate. Tb has been 
customary to identify thom with the Gedrosiana of Inter times® on 
the notion that their name connects them with the capital city 
that people, which is called Pura (mops) by Arrian® ‘But the 


‘Tho double mention of Caspii 
among the nations which fornished 
difficulty which is re- 

sabstitation of Caspetri 


if we mnke this substitution, we read 
that, “tho Caspcirian horyemen were 
armed oactly ae f their foot," when no 
montion at all has boon mado of their 
foot previously. To meet bas 
een proposed to insert 
tho lacuna at the boginning 16 
(Bihr oi Herod. vii. 86). Sat thelr 
introduction in that place among the 
nations of Asia Minor ia quite inad- 
mimible, 
‘This ia perhaps donbtfal, and fa 
nob exprossed on tho map of the 
iiler, which 


think it follows from the des 
the Indus by Seylax and the continued 
use of the occan and river as line of 
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resemblance on which this theory is built, slight in itself, becomes 
wholly valueless when we find reason to believe that Para is not 
really a proper namo at all, but merely the native word for “a town,” 
which appears in the terminations of Cawnpoor, Nagpoor, Bhurt- 
poor, &c. The Paricanians seem to have had a city, Paricané, 
which was known to Hocateus,! and which may perhaps be denoted * 
by Paria in the Poutingorian Table;* but we have no sufficient 
means for determining its site. Our data do not really allow us to 
say more with any confidence, than that the Paricanians must havo 
inhabited a region in closo proximity to the Ethiopians of Asia;* 
or in other words, must have been included within the country now 
known as Beloochistan, 
(xxi) The Ethiopians of Asia, as Rennoll saw long ago,* must 
represent the inhabitants of the “south-eastern angle” of the 
i tract intervening between Eastern Persia, or Carmania, 
and the mouths of the Indus. Here alono, out of India, would 
absolute blacks * be found; and to this country, and the rogion in 
immediate contact with it, the namo of Ethiopia seems to have been 
attached in Grocian legend from a very high antiquity. Tho 
reagons have beon already enumerated,’ which make it in the 
highest degree probable that a homogeneous people was originally 
spread slong the entire const from tho modorn Abyssinia to tho 
Indos. This Cushite race, which probably advanced from the 
shore deep into the continent, was at a later date encroached upon 
by the more energetic and expansive Arians, who in the region in 
question seom to have continually pressed it back, till it was once 
more almost confined tothe sea-board, From this race, however, the 
whole tract east of Kerman (Carmania) was, as late as the time of 


126.180, apudry, wéne Tupeuct. | tion is powsiblo and springs of wate: 
: abound, leaving to the weaker Cashiten 
tho parched coast and tho many arid 
plains, A somewhat similar ‘diceibu. 
‘tion of the Beloochees and Brahoos is 
even now found. 
{ Geomraphy of Haredotas,p, 908. 
‘Beloochees of the interior are 
complexion (Pervir, 
ig tho coast ard 


Reece 
p. 433); as thoes 
nearly black, 
Cf, Hom. Od. 4, 23,245 and com. 
pare the traditions concerning Mow- 
non (supra, vol. ii. p. 212, note *), 
7 Supra, vol. Tors: roteet naa® 
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the Sassanian princes, callod Kyean ;? and they 
in some measure the stock fm ah tn Bac arn 


Bolooch nation is descended* 

Ethiopians in these parts by the bulk of ee ee 
perhaps to be accounted for by the division of the nation into tribes, 
and the prevalence of tribo-names—Godrosi, Oritw, Arbii? &o.— 
over the general ethnio title, 

‘Tho anciont country of the Ethiopians may be regarded as nearly 
equivalent to the modern Beloochistan, which extends from the 
Indian Oocan to the Helmend, and from Cape Jask to Kurrache. 
‘The general character of this tract has been already given As it 
is chiefly rock and sandy desert, it can never have been more thas 
scantily peopled ; and accordingly we hear but little of its inka- 
bitants, who seom to have been (at least towards the const) = weak 
race, living on fish,* and content to give themselyes up at the first 
summons of an invader.’ 

4. The northern tribes not included in the abovo summary 
consist of those which cither skirted tho southern shore of tho 
Caspian, or else intervened between that sea and the eastern limit 
of Asin Minor. They wero comprised in three satrapies, 
eleventh, the eighteenth, and the nineteenth;? and were fo 
numbor thirteen, viz., tho Moschi, the Tibareni, tho Macrines, tle 
Mosyneeci, the Mares, the Colchi, the Sapeires, the Alnrodii, the 
Matieni, tho Caspii, the Pausicw, the Pantimathi, and the Dareitm 
These tribes are for the most part exceedingly obscure; bat in 


sec ia Arian (seo Mr. Seymour's 

note in Forricr’s Caravan Joumeys, 
43) 
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general it will be found that we can locate them without much 
difficulty. 

(i.) The Moschi adjoined upon Colchis,! which, according to one 
view, was included in the Moschian territory.* They appear to 
have inbabited the mountain district about Kars and Erzeroum— 
the Mocywd Spy of Strabo. In this remote locality very little is 
known of them; but atill they are a race of considerable importance, 
which has played no undistinguished part in the world’s history. 
They are frequently mentioned in Scripture under the name of 
Meshech (1¥9),* and occor as Muska‘, in many of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. In the flourishing period of Assyria they were the 
principal people of Northern Syria, Taurus, and Cappadocia; and 
in this last-named place their name long continued in the appella- 
tion of the city Mazaca,? which was tho capital of the province. 
The great Arian invasion which introduced the Cappndocians into 
these parts, about 6.0. 700-650,7 socms to have driven them north- 
ward into the country immediately below the Caucasus, and perhaps 
across the Caucasus into the steppes. At any rate there is reason 
to believe that thoy ultimately found 4 refuge in the steppe country, 
where they became known as Muskovs, and gave their namo to the 
old capital of Russia.* 

ing to the Mosaic genealogy, the Moschi were descendants 
of Japhet? Their cthnic character, however, is not Indo-European 
bat Toranian. This is apparent from the names of the Moschian 


Estmb, xi. p. 728 of rh Mulpsbar | +Suprn, vol. §. pp. 677-079. 
Ld “axes sas * Td. p. 676, holo 
3 Gennes We rand ao baler 
rived at finding Turanians among the 


vie 10. descendants of Shem and Japhet. 
xi. xP, PAS Geide. apr, ||| Tte while Garth omg ot on agioeCle 
Hocatwus on the | and ono language” till tho time of 
aed. the Moschi “a Col- | Polog (cf. Gon. xi. 1 with x. 26); and 
there is reason to believe that 
this form of speech was ‘Turnnian, 
| The form which we call Semitic waa 
dovoloped among the desoendanta of 
hex bak wen een adopted by all of 
them, whilo it was adopted by somo 
Homitea, for instanco, the later Baby- 
Jonians. Similarly the Indo-European 
type of apeech was developed among 
the descendants of Japhet) but rome 
had separated from the rest before it 
was formod, and these continued ‘Ta: 
ranian, 
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been bounded on the one side by the river Melanthins (the Melet 
Trmak, and on the other by the spur thrown out from the coast range 
which forms the promontory known as Cape Yasoun (Jasonium), 
Tnland they may have extended to somo distance along the range 
(Paryadres),' but probably not beyond the 39th degree of longitnde. 
The most valuable portion of their country was the coast tract, 
which wasn low plain, well watered by a number of streams, and 
higlily productive.* 

The Tibareni who always accompany the Moschi in Herodotus,® 
are fairly enough identified with the Tuplai of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, and the Tubal (732) of Scripture,‘ who have a similar close 
connection with the Muskai or Meshech. They are first found in 
Tower Cappadocia, on the southern flanks of Taurus,® where they 
appear as a number of petty tribes under tho government of separate 
chiefs,* and offer a weak resistance to the arms of the Assyrian 
monarchs. It may be gathered from Ezckicl that about this time 
they sometimes joined with tho Moschi in the raids which that 
people made in Syria ;* but their power constantly diminished, and 
they were gradually pushed back to the north, till at Iast they 
found a refuge in the corner which they occupy throughout the 
classictimes. They are stated by a Scholiast to have been a Scythian 
people;* and it is probable that they came of the same stock with 
the Moschi, whose Turanian character has been proved alrendy. 
Their manners, however, were of a more gentle type than those of 
most Seythic nations; they received the Ton Thousand hospitably 
on their return from Cunaxa ;? and they were generally reported to 


oA) wedivwripa). Ho crosses here “nn 
allovil and highly prodactive plato,” 
where “many herds of cattle wero 


hare extended but very little Skee, 
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streams, tho Melet 
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+ Herod. iil. 96; vit. 78, 
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addict themsclres to sports and laughter, finding therein their grentest 
happiness.* 


(ii) The Macrdnes of Herodotus are probably the Macrocephali 
of other writers? Their real name appears to have been Sanni! 
or rather Tzani;* bat from custom prevalent amongst them of 


country was s portion of the coast about Trapezas;® together 

an inland tract south of the Bechoiri,’ who held the district near 
Rhizas* (the modern Rizeh). According to Herodotus they prac 
tisod the rite of circumcision,’ which they bad received from the 
Colehinan wie were nob cosiinel the cou” ee 
but dwelt also in other parts of this mountain-region.” 
ocines ce hd ta hans as lessee 
bours, the Mosyncoci, but still sufficiently uncivilised.* Herodotas 
relates that in the army of Xerxes they had the same equipment a 
the Tibareni and Moschi—woodén helmets, small shields, and short 
spears. Xenophon adds to this that their shields were of wicker 
work, and that their garments wore made of huir.™ Like the other 
tribes in these parts, their subjection to the Persians was of brie! 
duration. In the time of Xenophon they were independent; ™ but 
<a feels to have fallen under the yoke of the kings of Pontus, 


Pes P. E. p. 123) 
rs baa 
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241) because Pliny 
hes between 
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Gi. 1084), “the tro mason ; ign x 
and @ comparison of Xenophon (Anab. Lain 351 Prat 
iv. 8) with Scylax (Poripl. p. 79) | © Seylax, 
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other ocoupiod ax nearly as possible 
the same tract, Except Pliny no 
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verted them to Christianity, which religion their descendants seem 
still to retain in a rudo form, together with the rite of circumcision, 
& relic of their old roligion.* 

{iv.) The Mosyneoci, or Mosyni, as they aro sometimes called? 
are said to have derived their name from the wooden towers 
(néewes) in which they mado their abode It would scem thore- 
fore that their real ethnic title has not come down to us. They 
inhabited the tract of const between the Tibareni and the Macrdnes 
or Macrocephali,® beginning a little wost of Cerasns® (marked by 
tho Kerasoun Dere S*), and extending beyond Chosrades*® or Phar- 
nacia, the modern Kerasuné, This is a rich and beautifully wooded 
tract, consisting of a series of spurs from the range of Paryadres, 
between which are deep gorges’ containing clear and copious 
streams, and expanding at the const into small plains of great fer- 
tility” The manners of the Mosynwci were very peculiar, and 
attracted much romark from tho classic writers." They were the 
radest and most uncivilized of all the inhabitants of Western Asia, 
‘They tattooed their bodies and dyed them with colours; they utterly 
disregarded all decency ; in war they cut off the heads of their slain 
enemies, and carriod them about amidst dances and songs. They 
dwelt in wooden towers, and sometimes in trees, whence they 
pounced down upon the unwary traveller. They are ssid to have 
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commands of the chiefs wore implicitly obeyed; but if they die 
pleased their subjects, food was no longer supplied to them, and ia 
this way thoy were starved to death. Ryo, filberts, salt fish, ands 
rongh wine, constituted the common food of the people; and oa 
this diet they throve so well that, according to <a 
children of tho richor men among them were very nearly as Vevad 

as they were high. The Mosynoei used canoes capable of carrying 
three men. Their arms, in the time of Xenophon,* were leathers 
helmets, wicker shields covered with ox-hide and shaped like ax 
ivy-leaf, heavy spears nine foot long with a knob at the lower end 
of the shaft, and steel battle-axes, They were brave and warlike; 
had recovered their indepondence before they wero visited by 
Xenophon,’ and probably maintained it to the time of the great 
Mithridates,* after which they passed under tho Romans, 

(v.) The Mares are a very obscure tribe. ‘They are noticed onl 
by Herodotus and Hecateus. Hecatmus said that they adjoined 
the Mosynosei.* Herodotus attaches them to the Mosyncoci in one 
place, in another to the Colchians.” Perhaps the Colchians intendel 
are those placed by Xenophon in the mountains between tho Mi 
erines and the Mosynaeci,* who appear to havo beon a detached 
body dwelling quite separate from the great mass of the nation 
upon the Phasis, If this bo allowed, wo may locate the Mares in 
the Paryadres range, about long. 39°. As they are omitted by 
Scylax, it would seem that they did not reach the coast, 

(vi.) The Colchians appear to have been in part independent, 
in part subject to Persia. Their trne home was evidently that 
tract of country about the river Phasis, where, according to the 
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well-known story,! they were settled by the great Egyptian con- 
qaeror, Sesostris. Hero they first became known to tho commercial 
Grecks, whose early traffic in this quarter seems to have given riso 
to the poetic logend of the Argonants. The limits of Colchis varied 
at different times; but the nataral bounds were never greatly de- 
parted from, They were the Enxine on the cast, the Caucasus on 
the north, the mountain-range* which forms the watershed between 
the Phasis (Rion) and the Cyrus (Kur) on the east, and the high 
ground between Batoum and Kars (the Moschian mountains) on the 
south,’ This country, which includes the modern Mingrelia and 
Imeretia, together with a portion of Gouriel, is picturesque and 
~ well wooded,‘ abounding with streams and game.’ Occasionally it 
is diversified with rich plaing, especially at the mouths of the prin- 
cipal rivera; but for the most part it is a succession of valleys and 
wooded heights.’ The Colchians also possessed, besides this region, 
a farther tract situated more to the west, in the mountain country 
above Trapozus, or Trebizond. Hore they were found by Xenophon,’ 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Mosynaci; and hence perhaps 
came the Colchian soldiers who fonght in the army of Xerxes." 
The northern Colchians were independent of Persia, nob being in- 
eluded in any satrapy, and only paying every fourth year a tribate 
of 100 boys and 100 maidens? 
The most interesting question connected with the Colchians is 
that of their nationality, Thoy were a black race” dwelling in tho 


} Herod. fi. 104; Diod. Sia, 4, 25; | into all tho languages of modern 
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close connection.! If the true Colchi were a colony of blacks, they 
must have become gradually absorbed in the white population pro- 
per to the country. Probably they were never more than one 
element ont of many in the region which went by their name, and 
were gradually lost amid the succession of races which have surged 
and eddied about the Caucasus. They remained, however, an im- 
portant people to the time of Mithridates,* and are even mentioned 
as continuing by writers of the Byzantine Empire. 

(vii.) Tho Sapeires appear to bo the Iberians of later writers. 
The name is found under the various forms of Saspeires, Sapeires,* 
Sabeires * or Sabeiri,* and Abeires,? whence the transition to Theres 
iseasy. They are always represented as adjoining on the Colchians 
to the east and south-east, so that they must evidently have inha- 
hited the greater part of the modern province of Georgia. This is 
@ rich and fertilo district,* consisting of the largo and open valley 
of the Kur or Cyrus, together with the flanks of the mountains 
which on three sides surround it. The valloy is 350 miles in length, 
and rons almost straight, in a direction a little to the south of east, 
from Souram, where the river first emerges from the mountains, to 
theplain of Moghan upon the Caspian. Its width below Tiflis varies 
from 25 to 60 or 70 miles; above the defile at whose lower end that 
town is placed—which divides the valley into two separate portions 
—it is narrower, not exceeding 10 or 12 miles? Both the upper 
and the lower plains are rich and fruitful in the highest degree,’ 
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‘The Sapeirians, if we may identify them with the Therians, have 
an important history, It would be wrong to lay any stress on the 
native traditions of their origin,! which are probably mere fictions, 
destitute of any historic foundation; it would be equally wrong to 
accept the statement of Megasthencs and Abydenns—that the 
eastorn Iborians were planted by Nebuchadnezzar on the borders of 
the Pontus, and consisted of captives brought from the western 
Theria;* bat still, setting aside these fables, we may say with trath 
that the Iberians have » history lasting for above a thousand years 
—from a.c. 550 to a.p, 600—and continuing in one sense down to 
the present day. This history may be divided into five periods :-— 
Daring the first, which Insted from their conquest by Cyrus (about 
BC. 550) to their recovery of independence (before ».c. 331%), they 
‘were under the dominion of Persia, forming a satrapy in conjunction 
with the Matienians and the Alarodians. Daring tho second, 
‘which was the interval between the decay of the Persian power and 
the establishment of the kingdom of Mithridates (s.0, 112), they 
were independent. Daring the third—from no. 112 to Bo. 64— 


they were Mithridates’ subjects.° During the fourth—from p.c. 64 
to A.D, 364—they wore practically independent, but continued under 
the nominal suzerainty of the Romans.’ During the fifth—from 


aD. 864 to so. 600—they were again wholly free. In this Inst 
period they suffered greatly from the attacks of the Avars, Huns, 
and other northern barbarians,’ who poured in a perpetual stream 


over the Caucasus; and to this flood they seem at last to have 
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ments, which only show in a goneral way their connection with the 
tribes between the Euxineand the Caspian. Tt has been conjectured 
that they were the ancestors of the Alani;' but for this supposition 
there is no tittle of evidence, 

(ix.) The Matieni, as has been already observed,? soem to be 
assigned by Herodotus almost tho whole of the mountain-range 
from the sources of the Diydleh, near Zamaddén, to those of the Aras, 
or Araxes, near Erreroun in Upper Armenian? Towards the south 
they adjoin on Cissia, or Susiana;* towards the north they approach 
the Alarodii and Sapeiri, with whom they are united in one satrapy.” 
They thus appear to occupy the monntains of Kurdistan, from tho 
35th parallel to Lake Van, and thence extend along the chain which 
rons on by Bayazid and Ararat to Erzcroum. The whole of this 
region is mountainoys in the extreme, containing many peaks which 
are covered with perpetual snow, and consisting throughout of a 
series of lofty ranges, from which flow down all the great rivers of 
Western Asia. It has been suggested that the word “ Matieni” 
many mean “mountaincer;"" and certainly no term could be more 
approprinte for the inhabitants of the tract in question. 

‘The Mationi appear in history as a weak people, with difficulty 
maintaining themselves against the aggressions of their more power- 
fal neighbours. Thoy are scattered in different parts of Wostern 
Asia, being found on the Halys* and in tho district abont Rhages,” 
a8 well na between Media nnd Armonia—always where the country 
is strong, and prosonts obstaclos to an invader. Thoy gradually 
docline and disappear, being known to Hecatwus,” Xanthus,! Hero- 
dotas, Eratosthencs," and Polybins,” but not appearing a a people 
in Strabo,“ and scarcely traceablo at all in the Gvogmphy of 
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Ptolemy ‘Their territory becomes absorbed in Modis, Armenia, 
and Cappadocia; and finally their name only attaches to a lake in 
the heart of that district which constituted, in the time of oer 
author, their principal conntry. 

(x.) The Caspians of the twelfth satrapy, whose place in the list 
of Herodotus is between the Medes and the Bactrians,? are probably 
the people of that name who are noticed by all the geographers, as 
dwelling on the shores of the Caspian Sea, about its sonth-wevt 
angle.” ‘They adjoined upon the Albanians, to whom their country 
was sometimes reckoned.4 Strabo speaks of them a already 
“obscure” in his own day; and very little is told us concerning 
them by any ancient writers, We may gather from their name that 
they were Arians. Strabo mys that they starved to death all persons 
who exceeded seventy years of-age, after which they exposed then 
in a desert place and watched to see whether the body was attacked 
by beasts or birds of prey; if it were torn by birds, they rejoiced 
greatly ; if by dogs or wild beasts, they were tolerably pleased; but 
if it remained intact, they were very unhappy.’ This last is liken 
Magian custom.® 

‘The tract inhabited by the Caspians seoms to have been the strip 
of low plain which intervenes between the Caspian Sea and the 
mountains on the west and sonth, from the mouth of the Aur® to 
Mazandoran, together with the valleys of the Shah-rud and Sefid-rd 
south of the mountains. It thus coincided with the modern pro- 
vinces of Talim, Ghilan, and Tarom,—about the richest and most 
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Deantifal region in Persia.’ As this district has already been de- 
scribed,* no more need be said of it here. The Caspians seem to 
have been gradually deprived of their country by stronger races,* 
until, in the time of Ptolemy,‘ they were confined to the plain of 
Moghan, or the tract between the mouths, which were then distinct, 
of the Kier and Aras rivers. 

(xi.) Tho Pausicw are unknown under that appellation to any 
writer except Herodotus. They have been conjecturally identified 
with the Pasiani of Strabo, a Scythian tribe of some note, which 
took part in the destruction of the Grwco-Bactrian kingdom,’ and 
was itself, probably, swallowed up in the empire shortly afterwards 
established by the Parthians. This identification, however, is very 
doubtfal; and we may with more reason regard them as the Pmsicm 
of Mela* and Pliny, whom Mela assigns a position to the east of the 
Caspian, upon his Sinus Scythious, which may represent the galf of 
Kuli Derya.” The Pausiom of Herodotus aro, however, more pro- 
bably to be sought in the tract sonth of the Caspian—cither in the 
Ejburz chain or in the province of Mazanderan, whore a tribe called 
Pézibi ix still found at the present day. A description of those 
tracts has been already given. 

(xii.) The Pantimathi are wholly and absolutely unknown. The 
form in which their name has come to us is so nearly Greek, that 
‘we may suspect a considerable variation from the native word. No 
name, however, that in the least resemblos Pantimathi is furnished to 
us by any other writer; and wo can only conclude that Herodotus 
has here preserved a trace of an obscure people who perished soon 
after his time. ‘They probably dwelt in close proximity to the 
Pausicw. 

iii.) Tho Daritw. We are not without some knowledge of the 
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position of the Darite. Ptolemy has » district 
Daritis,! in the immediate vicinity of Rhagiana, 
abont Rhages, which was near tho Caspian Gates, on the southern: 
side of tho Niburz range ;* and Pliny mentions a place called Dariam 
or Daricum, which was “celebrated for its fertility, 7 
included in the region called by him Zapavorténd, » tract 
try that Iny immediately east of the Caspinns. Now, if the 
occupied Ghilan, Zapayortiné coald only be Mazanderan, or that 
rogion together with Asterabad, and perhapa a tract still further to 
the eastward, And Pliny’s Darinm, which is mentioned between the 
Caspians and the Tapyri, who gave to Mazanderan its old name of 
Tuburistén,* must bave lain towards the western side of that pro- 
vince, Perhaps the country about Demawend and Piroz Koh may bo 
the tract intended. This district possesses a peculiar character of 
isolation, which would fit it for the habitation of a separate tribo: 
and it is one of great fertility and beauty,’ which would suit 
the description given by Pliny. J 
5. It only remains now briefly to review the small and obscure 
tribes of the central and western provinces, which were from 
the general account of those regions given in ® former volume” 
‘The tribes intended are the following :—The Lasonians, the 
lians, the Hygennes or Hytennes, the Ligyes, the Orthocoryban 
and the Paricanians of the tenth satrapy. il 
(i.) The Lasonians, who occur in the second satrapy, between 
the Lydians and the Cabalians,’ with the Intter of whom they are 
identified in another place,* are probably the samo peoplo with the 
Lysineans of the numismatologists,? who were the inhabitants of a 
town called Lysino’ ” or Lysinia," situnted in the neighbourhood 
Sagalassus, on the borders of Pisidia and Cabalia, ‘Tho exact site 
hws not been discovered. Mr. Hamilton suggests a spob near 
Awschar, on the eastern const of the lake of Zgerdir;™ but this 
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certainly too far from Sagalassus, and in the wrong diroction. 
Lysino’ should lie south or sonth-west of Sagalassus;! and in this 
direction, nt the distance of three miles, is a village called Alayaoon 
or Allahsin,? in which it may be conjectured that wo have a rem- 
nant of the ancient name. 

The Lasonians were probably the most important people of 
eastern Cabalia. Together with the Hygennes or Hytennes, they 
may represent tho Pisidiens of later writers, who are go strangely 
omitted by our author. Their ethnic character is somewhat uncer- 
tain. If we most accept as ascertained their identity with the 
Muwonians, which Herodotus nsserts,* we shall have to regard them 
as fugitives from Lydia, or at least as akin to the primitive people 
of that country, whom the Lydinns conquered or drove ont’ In 
this ease they would probably be Indo-Europeans of tho Pelasgic 
type,* differing bat little from the bulk of the inhabitants of Asin 
Minor. If however we may discard tho bare and unexplained state- 
ment of Herodotus, following in lieu of it those indications of ethnic 
affinity which position, language, manners and customs,’ and an 
important notice in Strabo" seem to suggest, wo shall probably see 
reason to rank them among that small Semitic element which has 
been already mentioned ns existing in this region,’ extending in 
a thin strip from Upper Syria to the bordera of Caria. There is 
reason to believe that both the Pisidians and Cabalians came of 
this stock; and, therefore, if the Lesonians held the position 
here assigned to them, they are not likely to have belonged to any 
other, 

(ii) The Cabalians, who aro identified by Herodotus with the 
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have long maintained themselves; and the name Cabalia is found 
applied to the region in question by Pliny * and Ptolemy.* 

(iii) The Hygennos, or Hytennes, as the name should probably 
‘be read? seem to be the people called Etennenses (‘Erevc) by 
Polybius,* nnd Catennenses (Kererd:) by Strabo. They are com- 
monly reckoned among the Pisidians; bat Stephen calls their city, 
Hytenna, “a city of Lycia.”* It appears to have beon situated on 
the southern flank of Taurns, above Sida and Aspendns, and in the 
noighbourbood of Selga and Homonada.? Coins of this place are 
common ;* and it continued to be the see of s bishop down to the 
ninth century of our era.® The Etennenses or Catennensos may 
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have been connected ethnically with the Cataonians of Cappadocia, 
who are said to have been distinguished by the early writers from 
the other Cappadocians as a different poople.” Like tho rest of the 
Pisidians, they were probably a Semitic race. 

(iv.) The Ligyes, who are joined in the army of Xerxes with the 
Maticni, the Mariandynians, and the Cappadocians," seem to belong 


to the north-eastern portion of Asia Minor, bat cannot be located 
with any approach to exactness. They probably dwelt east of the 
Halys, within the limits of the region commonly regarded as 
Armenia. They must have been in the time of Herodotus a weak 
and expiring race; for but a single notice of them has been disco- 
vered in any later writer. Hustathius, in his comment on the 
Periegesis of Dionysius, informs us that Cytwa (or Cutacesinm, the 
modern Kutais) was called by Lycophron “a Ligurian city; and 
draws the conclusion that, besides the western Ligurians, there must 
ave been others in tho region of Colchis, whom he regards as colonists 
from the Enropean Liguria.” A more probable conclusion would be, 
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(v¥.) The Orthocorybantea may 
inhabitants of the Corbiané of Strabo, which he reckons oa 
and places in the Zagros mountain-rango between Media and 
Susiana, They would thus be the Corbrénm (Corbitns ?) of Poly- 
bins,‘ and tho inkabitants of the “Mons Charbanus” of Pliny* The 
tract which they ocenpied was probably that lying immedintely 
sonth of Ecbatana (Hamadan), between the river of Disfidl and the 
Kerkhah, which is now inhabited by tho tribes of tho Pish-kwh Dart, 
and is known as Luri-buchuk. It is a position of great strength! 
very mountainous, and ono in which an oppressed raco would be 
likely to finda refuge. Thus it would naturally become the home 
of the Elymians whon pressod upon by their Cushite invaders, and 
once occupicd would be a place in whith they might easily retain 
their nationality for many centuries. 

(vi.) Tho Paricanians of the tenth satrapy,* who are anited in 
that political division with the Medes and the Orthocory bantes, are 
probably the Median tribe of the Parmtaceni,? who inhabited part 
of Zagros, and whose name in an Arian mouth meant simply “ moon- 
taineers” or “highlandors.”%® Or they may possibly (as Mx, 0 
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Miiller thinks?) represent the Hyrcanians of Book vii.” who are 
termed “Barcanians” by Ctesias,® Vehrkana in Zend, and Varkana 
in ancient Persian. Hyrcania requires but a little extension 
towards the west in order to adjoin on the district of Rhagiana, 
which was always included in Media; and some indication of a 
connection between the Hyrcanians and the Medes is perhaps to be 
traced in the position which they occupy in the list of the army of 
Xerxes. 
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ESSAY II. 
ON THE EARLY MIGRATIONS OF THE PHO:NICTANS. 


1, Divoraity of the subject—-Weight of the 
ivoralty ¢ opnicen es 8) Lei reight argumente in farouret 


Strabo Eh Justin. 9 Mi grounda for 
Silence of f Soriptare—() ‘Authority of 
these grounds. 10. Probable date of the migration. 


1, Tae migration of the Phomicians, at a very carly time, from the 
shores of the Southern Sea to the coast of the i 

been contomptuously ridiculed by some writers, while by othors it 
has been regarded as a fact scarcely admitting of question? The 
authority of Herodotus,* of Strabo,* of Trogus Pompeins,? of Pliny,’ 
of Dionysius Periegetes,’ of Solinus,* and of Stephen,? is quoted in 
favour of the movement; while against it can only be unged the 
difficulty of the removal, and the small yaluo of half a dozen Greek 
and Roman authorities in respect of a fact admitted to be of so very 
remote an antiquity. If indeed we wero obliged to suppose = 
migration by sea, involving the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope 
and the circumnayigation of Africa,® sonnd criticism would 
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undoubtedly require a rejection of the story; but the tale which 
has come down to us is one far different from this, and really 
presents no intrinsic difficulty which can properly be regarded as 
very serious, The removal of Abraham, with his family and 
dependants, from Chaldwa to Palestine, and the expedition of 
Chedor-laomer with his confederate kings, from Elam to the valley 
of the Jordan,’ demonstrate the feasibility, even at a very early 

. time, of such migrations as that traditionally ascribed to the Pha- 
nicians; while they afford a further support to the tradition, by 
showing that ata very ancient period there was certainly a move- 
ment of tho population of Western Asia in this direction? And 
thongh the anthorities alleged may be of less value than at first 
sight they appear—though they may in part merely copy,* in part 
contradict, one another,‘—still they must be allowed to possess, 
even in themselves, a certain considerable weight; and in some 
cases the peculiar character of their testimony lends additional 
force to their opinions. For instance, Herodotus does not merely 
relate to us the cirenmstance as one of whose truth he was himself 
convinced; but informs us that his belicf rested on the double 
testimony of “the Persians best informed in history,”* and “the 
Phoenicians themselves.” Tho latter of these statements is of 
peculiar importance, since nations are rarely deccived in such a 
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case. The fact of an immigration, and the quarter from which 
came, are handed down from father to son, and can scarcely be 
corrupted or forgotten, unless in the case where the people sinksiuto 
absolute barbarism, 

2. If we allow, on these grounds, the probability feb 
mont as that to which Herodotus witnesses, a question will 
arise as to what exactly we are to understand by it, ret 
identify the Phomnicians with the Canaanite, and to understand s 
Hamitic migration from Chaldwa or Susiana in times long antersor 
to Abraham? Or are we to distingnish between the two races, and 
to regard our author as describing a long lee immigration 
of Semites into these parts—a settlement of the Phoonicians, ench 
as we know them in history, among the Canaanites, a poople of 
quite a different character ? 

8, It was long ago maintained by tho learned Bochart,* and it 
has been strongly argued, within the Inst fow years, by Mr 
Kenrick, that the Phomnicians and the Canannites were ono and 
the same race. The inhabitants of several towns known to us is 
Jater times as chief scats of the Phomician power, are mentioned in 
Genesis* among the descendants of Canaan. The 
historians either identify Canaan and Phoonix,‘ or make the former 
father to the latter The Hellenistic Jews use the terma Cannat 
and Phonicia, Canaanite and Phomician, indifferently; and thers 
is even some ground for asserting that the Phoenicians, both ia 
Syria and in North Africa, knew themselves as Canaanites to a Inte 
date.’ Such are the principal arguments adduced in fayonr of this 
hypothesis; a bold etymologist might add that Phamix is probably 
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& mere translation of xya or Ks, which is the namo of the red 
dye so admired by the Orientals. 

4. Bat these arguments, thongh plausible, are far from satis- 
factory. There is a marked contrast, which cannot fail to strike 
the least observant enquirer, between the whole character of the 
Phenniciaus and that of the Canannites. The Cannanites are fierce 
and intractable warriors, rejoicing in their prancing stecds and 
chariots of iron," neither given to commerce nor to any of the arta 
of pence; the Phonicians are quict and peaceablo, & nation of 
traffickers, skilfal in navigation and in the arts both useful and 
ornamental, unwarlike except at sea, and wholly devoted to com- 
merce and manufactures. Again, whereas between the real Canaan- 
ites and the Jews thoro was deadly and perpetual hostility, until 
the former were utterly rooted out and dostroyed, the Jows and 
Phoenicians wero on terms of almost perpetual amity ‘—an amity 
encouraged by the best princes, who would scarcely have con- 
tracted a friendship with the accursed race. Further, if the 
arguments adduced in favour of the identity be examined soverally, 
they will be found to lose much of their force upon & near scrutiny, 
The towns Sidon, Aradus, Arca, and Simyra, may have boon 
originally settled by ono race, yet. have passed into the possession 
of another withont losing their appellations; just as we know to 
have happened with Ascalon, Gaza, and othor cities in this neigh- 
bourhood. The genealogical historians are never much to bo 
depended on; and in tho case before us, they may have meant no 
more than that the one name (Chna) preceded the other (Phoonice) 
in the same country.” Tho indifferent use of Canaanite and Pho 
nician, Cansan and Phosnicia, by the Hellenistic writers, may 
murely indicate that the distinction botween the terms had ceased 


ay fy. 3; v. 22 254) that “Phoenicia waa former! 

28> Dr. Stanley remarks :—"Tho | called Canaan" (XvG, oDrw mpérepor rH 
eating el of Phamicia and Palestine | owley éxaAsire) has been quoted aa 
hardly touch, ‘Their relations wore | an argument in favour of tho othnio 
nlwaya peaceful” (Palestine, p- 262). | identity (Konrick, p. 42). But ita 
‘Tho only apparent exceptions conaist | ren} force ia the other way. It is pro- 
ots ter passages of arms between | bably a parallol to such expressions as 
tho Tsraolites and tho Sidoniana in the | the following: “England was for- 
carly period of the Judges (Jadg. x. | merly called Britain :” “What is now 
12, which pro! refers to the time | Turkey was formorly the Greek Em- 
ot Jobin, Byers, 28), when it is | pire.” Changes in tho name of a 
not uallealy that Sidon was still | conntry almost alwnys indicate some 
‘Canaanit change of the inhabitants, 

* The  sotewet of Hocatwns (Fr. 
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to be appreciated when they wrote, Tt is perhaps a parallel to the 
indifferent use of Britain and England, Briton and haus 
common among ourselves at the prosent day. The statement of 
St. Augustine, that the country people about Hippo called thes» 
selves “Chanani,” and the very donbtful interpretation* of a single 
Pheonician coin, fornish but a slonder foundation for the beld 
assertion that “the Phosnicians bore the name of Canaanites,”* and 
“ knew their country by no other namo than that of Canaan."* Wo 
must bear in mind, that except a single passage of one ecclesiastical 
writer, and a single legend on a coin, there is no evidence at all that 
the Pheenicians ever applied to themselves or to their country the 
terms in question. It seems acarcely possible that they should really 
have done so, and that no classical writer should have left as any 
hint of it. It is his perception of this difficulty, which leads Bochart 
to suppose that though the Phosnicians were really Canaanites, they 
wholly Inid aside the name, on socount of the discredit which 
attached to all those who wore known to be of the accursed race! 
This conclusion is curiously at variance with the view of Gesonins® 
and Kenrick; it is not very probable, for a nation scarcely ever 
voluntarily Inys aside its own name; but it ix far more in acconl- 
ance with the mass of facts, as they hnye como down to us, than the 
ingenious speculations of the more modern writers, who regard 
Canaanite as the only appellation by which the Phoenicians knew 
themselves. 

5. On the whole, it may be concluded that the Canaanites and 
Phoonicians were two distinct races, the former being the original 
occupants of the country, and the latter being immigrants at a com- 
paratively recent date. Hamitic racea seem to have been the first 
to poople Western Asia; whether starting from Egypt or from 
Babylonia, it is impossible to determine. These Hamites were the 
original founders of most of the towns, which sometimes retained 
their primitive names, sometimes exchanged them for Sémitic 


‘Tn the other casos whore ox o0- 
curs on coin it signifies “ mother. 
city,” and is followed by the name or 
names of the places eupposed to stand 
a the relation of a Nes oe 
niow, ub supra, » and p. 267). 
‘There is no pee} instance ‘where uh 
can bo even supposed to be used as a 
more title of honour, oquiralent to “a. 
great city.” 
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appellation. Instances of the former kind are Marathus and 
Banlbck—the one a name very intelligible in the early or Onshite 
Babylonian,’ the other containing an Egyptian root and formed on 
an Egyptian model* ‘ 

6. It might perhaps be a snfficient explanation of the tradition 
which Herodotus records, to say that it refors to this early Hamitic 
connection, which was perhaps not merely a connection of race, but 
one involving actual migration from the shores of the Persian Gulf 
to those of the Mediterranean. Of this the local namo Marnthns is 
® sign; for a position on the Syrian coast would not be “the west” 
to any people but one which reached it from the Euphrates valley? 
Another sign is, perhaps, to be found in the Canaanitic worship of 
Baal, if that word is really (as commonly supposed) identical with 

. the Bel or Bil of the Babylonians.‘ And the conquests of Chedor- 
Tnomer, king of the Hamitic Elam,’ furnish an actual example of 
the extension to this quarter of an influence from the Persian Gulf 
in the Cushite period. 

7. But althongh the Phonician story of a migration from the 


Persian Gulf might, by possibility, refer to this ancient Hamitic 
movement, it is far more probable that the tradition has a different 
origin. Semitism, ua has boen so often observed,* originated in 

ia, and from this primitive seat, sprend itself northward and 
westward, Out of Babylonia “ went forth Asshur"?’—from Ur (or 


4 Mortu, probably the original form | civilisation. It could only have beon 
of Marntius (compare the Bos?) of | from this central position that tho 
Sanchoniathon), is the ordinary term | names of “before” and “ behind," or 

Enst and West, conld have been’ ap. 
pliod to the respoctive countrios of Su- 
siana and Phomicia, Sach, however, 
are andonbt 
Nevo and Mo 
and 


exnetly with 
“tho city of Athor,” or | Elam indeed being cognate with 
“Venes," mentioned Herodotus | in Hebrew, and “olim" in Latin— 
(ii. 41, and seo note ?ad loc.). Baki | words which in thore tongnes indicated 
is still naed for “a city” in the Coptic poirity in to timo, though not 
i in regard to pl (HL. OR. 
th.shan (Scythopolis), | 4 It is usual to assume the identity; 
haves name composed of one So- | but etymologically we cannot be auro 
tliat S73 ie the anme root ss 43. 
* Sco abore, vol. i, Emmy vie § 19) 


. 437). 
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Mughetr) departed, in search of a new home, the family of Abralam 
—and from the same quarter may be traced the Arammnan tribes, 
which are found to have gradually ascended the Euphrates. Apart 
from any tradition, there is sufficient reason to believe that the 
Phoonicians, like the other Semitic mces in these Jews 
and the Arammans—were immigrants, whose original abode was lower 
Mesopotamia. The tradition does but confirm historically, what we 
should have concluded without it analogically, from our general 
knowledge of the early movements of races; and it may therefore 
be acoepted as in all probability the statement of a real occurrence. 

8 When Strabo, however, going beyond Herodotus, attempts 
exactly to determine the original habitat of the Phesnician race, and 
not content with placing them “upon the Erythraan sea,’’* dis 
covers that certain islands—those, namely, of the Bahreix group— 
were the firat sottlements of the nation, from which they started to 
found their great cities; and when again Trogus Pompeius under 
takes to give the cause of the emigration and the ronte pursued by 
the emigrants—we must hositate to follow these late authors, who 
are so much wiser than the Father of History. The identity of 
names, upon which Strabo builds, is a weak argument—such 
identity, where it is real, being very deceptive, and there being in 
this case reason to suspect that it is not so much real as apparent, 
‘The name of the island, which Strabo calls Tyrus, scems to kaye 
been, not Tyras, but Tylus*—a term snfliciently remote from the 
native Zur or Tewr, And Arad, which is still the Arab name for 
one of the Bahrein islands, is scarcely the same word with Arvad*— 
the true original of the Syrian Aradus. As for the existence of 
Phoenician temples on these islands in Alexander's time, it is nob at 
all improbable; since the Phomicians, as the groat carriers of 
antiqnity, may easily (as Heeren supposes*) have occupied the 
Bahroin islands for the purposes of trade, and have carried with 
them their peculiar worship, 


1 Seo vol. i. p. 438, [It in to bo ob- 
served also that the Syrians wero 
brought up from Kir” (Kinon tx. 7) 5 
and that Kir, which is associated in 
one text with Elam (Is. xxii. 6), and 
named in another 94 the country to 
which the Israclite captives were 

(2 Kings xvi. 9), can bo 
no than the Kis of the Inscrip- 
tions, in Southern Chaldma, contiguous 


to Sasiana I 0 oR] 
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the eye of Ga 1. : 


§ Asintio Nations, vol. ii. p. 65, Ee T. 
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The story of Trogus—that the Phomicians left their country in 
consequence of an carthqunke—is puerile; and the route which he 
makes the migration pursue, though not improbable, can scarcely 
rest upon any better basis than conjecture. The “ Assyrian Lake” 
—where (according to him) the emigrants firet settled—represents, 
in all probability, the Sen of Nedjif, or that natural basin together 
with the marshes which usually surround it.? A people ascending 
the Euphrates on its right bank, would necessarily pass this large 
body of water, 

9. The only important grounds upon which the migration from 
the Persian Gulf has ever been rejected, are those advanced by 
Movers, who dwells in the first place on the silence of Scripture, 
and secondly on the Phoonician mythic history, ax recorded in the 
work which Philo-Byblins pat out under the venerated name of 
Sanchoniathon. This work undoubtedly assumed the Phonicians 
tohavo been aboriginals. Like the cosmogonics of Egypt and 
Babylon, it made the human race spring up in the country of the 
‘writer—s view which flattered the national vanity far more than a 
tale of early wanderings and privations. But the speculations of 
Philo-Byblius, though they occasionally throw some light on the 
Phornician language and religion, are for historical purposes value- 
less$ They have no claim to bo considered as real national 


© Mr. Kenrick snys, “Tho Assyrian | ' Dio Phinisier, vol. i. part i. pp. 
ve ean be no than the Doad | 23.62. 

or the Lake of Genesaret” | "It sooms to be cniversally agreed 
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traditions, being mythological fancies parallel to those of Hesiod, 
and clearly dating from a time not earlier than Alexander. With 
respect to the silence of Scripture, it may be observed, in the first 
place, that the argument @ silentio ia seldom of much weight; and 
secondly, that tho slight contact between the Phomicians and the 
Tows causes little to be said of the former, 60 that we have no right 
to fool surprise at the omission of any reference to their origin. 

10. With respect to the time at which the migration took place, 
it is impossible to spoak with confidence, If Tyre and Sidon wer 
originally Canaanitic, and afterwards passed into the possession of 
Phoonician immigrants, we can conclude nothing concerning the 
date of the migration from the mention of those towns in the book 
of Joshua.t Much less can we draw any inference from the state- 
ment of Herodotus, that the temple of Hercules at Tyre was said by 
the inhabitants to have been built 2300 years before his visit to 
that city.? The Tyrinns wonld be likely to oxaggerate on such » 
matter; and the temple itself may have been more ancienf than 
their possession of the city. Iehould incline on the whole to place 
the immigration in the thirteenth century before Christ. This was 
a time of increasing Semitic influence, as indicated especially in the 
rise of Assyria to eminence? It was when the Jews were  sadtaring 
opprossion at the hands of their eastern and southern 
the power of their northern ones being broken. Agnin, it is 
sufliciently early to accord with the Greck traditions, which mado 
the Phonicians predominant in the eastern Mediterranean at the 
time of the Trojan war, and spoke of their settlements in Bootia at 
@ period still earlier. And it is enfficiently Inte to harmonize with 
Scripture, which does not introduce to our notice the real artistic 
and commercial Tyrians and Sidonians till the reigns of Dayid and 
Solomon. 


3 Joab, xix. 28, 29, feo. wa tho Philistines (seo Jndg. vi. 1} 
3 Heres x. 7; ko.) 

3 Boo abova, val & Remy vip. 458 1 ba tieensettlocecte obe HESS 
‘Tho Midianites, tho Ammonites, | Book ii. ch. 49 (vol, il. p. 92). 
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ESSAY IIL 


ON THE ALARODIANS OF HERODOTUS. [EH ©. R) 


L The Alarodians of Herodotus identified with the Urarda or people of 
2. Truc position of the Hebrew Ararat. 3. Connection of tho ‘Urorda ot 


Higae parte with the Babylonian Burbur or ktad. 4. Resomblance ot the 
‘writing employed by the two races, and probable connection ef thelr Inn- 
guages. 


1. Tue Alarodinns of Herodotus, joined with the Sapires both in the 
notice of the 18th Satrapy' and in the muster-roll of the army of 
Xerxes,* and intervening apparently between the Matienians to the 
south and the Colchians to the north, are almost certainly the inha- 
Bitants of Armenia whose Semitic name wes Urarda or Ararat, 
Alarwl, indeod, is s mere variant form of Ararud, the land r being 
undistinguishable in the old Persian,* and Ararwd sorves determin. 
ately to connect the Ararat of Scripture with the Urarda or Urartha 
of the Inscriptions. It mnst be remembered that Herodotus was 
nnncquainted with the name of Armonia, as applied to the country 
of the Alarodians; he used the titles “ Armenia” and “ Armenians" 
in connection with the more western part of the country, particularly 
with that part of the mountain chain of Taurus in which the river 
Halys takes its riso;* and although it is pretty certain that the 
Armenians in his time had really extended their sway over thia 
central portion of Asia Minor, it is equally certain that the sources 
of the Halys could not have been included within the limite of the 
ancient Urarda, That country was conterminous with Assyria to 
the south, commencing at Bolitan, and it stretched to the northward 
probably as far as tho Araxcs, comprising within its limits the lakes 


+ Herod. iff. 94. 
# Ibid, vil. 70. 


‘double valuo of dé and thi. When the 
vowel si, howerer, terminates the 
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both of Van and Uramiyeh, and haying for its capital the ancient 
city upon the former lake, the foundation of which was ascribed to 
Semiramis.* 


2. The namo of Ararat is constantly used in Scriptare, but always 
to denote a country rather than a particular mountain. The famous 
passage of Gonosis,? which has given a world-wide celebrity to the 
name of Ararat, refers to ® mountain ‘range HX MH, and was un- 
derstood by all the best carly authorities on Eastern geography to 
indicate the lofty chain which overhung the plain of Assyria to the 
northward of Nineveh,—this chain, known to the Greeks as the 
Gordywan mountains, to the Syrians as Mount Kurdw, and to tho 
Arabs as Jabal Judi, ¢°5> J4>, boing moreover visited by Christian 
pilgrims of the present day as the spob on which the ark of Noah 
rested, and where romains of the sacred vessel are still, it is believed, 
to be seen.* In other passages of Scripture, where Ararat is men- 
tioned, tho English version, following the Septuagint and Vulgate, 
employs the term Armenia;® and thers is no doubt but that as 


* That this was the real country of | suthoritics, 


from Berosns down to 
Aram is proyed by the cuneiform | Epiphanius, in his Phaleg, lib 1,6. 8, 
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early ag the time of Darius Hystaspes the two names were used 
indifferontly in the country; for in the Behistun Inscriptions the 
Persian and Scythic texts everywhere employ Armenia for the more 
ancient Assyrian title of Urarda. But notwithstanding this con- 
fusion, it seema highly probable that there was in reality a marked 
ethnic distinction between the Armenians and the Urardiaxs or 
Alarodians. The latter were certainly closely connected with the 
Scythic inhabitants of Babylonia, whose vernacnlar name was 
probably DBiirbir,® but who were known to the Semites as the 
Alkad, while the former were to all appearance an Arian race, 
haying branched off, as Herodotus himself affirms,’ from the Phry- 
gians, who were themselves of Thracian origin. This ethnio dif- 
forence, however, between Armenia and Ararat, notwithstanding 
the geographical interchangeability of the names, is a subject of so 
munch interest, and 80 entirely opposed to the received opinion, that 
it may be as well to state in somo detail the grounds upon which 
the argument is fonnded, 


8. The connection, then, of Urarda with the Babylonian tribe of 
Akkad is proved by the application in the Inscriptions of the ethnic 
title of Burbur (?) to the Armenian king, who was contemporary 
with Sargon at the commencement of his reign, and who may be 


Asbobenas (Jer. 1. 27), in nilusion, it 
may be supposed, to tho invasion of 
Cyras, with whom probably the north. 
em kings were associated as tribn- 
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thus supposed to have been the immediate predecessor of Argistis; 
and the fact, mentioned in the Behistun Inscription, of the Armenian 
Arakha having personated Nabochodrossor, the son of Nabonidua, 
is strongly confirmatory of this ethnic relationship; but there is 
nothing to prove whether the Burbur or Akkad of Babylonia de- 
seconded in a very remote age from the mountains to colonize the 
plains, or whether the Urardians were refagecs of a later period 
driven northward by the growing power of the Semites. The 
former supposition, however, is most in conformity with Scripture, 
and incidentally with the tenor of the Inscriptions; for while the 
Burbur or Alkad ave found in Babylonia at least as early aa 2000 B.c, 
—heing in fact, in all probability, the Accad mentioned in the 10th 
chapter of Genesis there is no trace of the passage of the tribe to 
the northward through Assyria at any period of history. 

4. It would be going too far to derive the Babylonian cuneiform 
writing from the Uvardian, although the Burbur or Akkad in their 
southern seats were not improbably the inventors of the alphabet; 
for we have no inscriptions in Armenia earlier than the 8th century 
n.c.; and the artificial system of arrow-hcaded signs, together with 
the use of ideogmphs and determinatives, would thus seem moro 
naturally to have boon introduced into the mountains from the ime 
modiately neighbouring kingdom of Assyria, which was then in its 
most flourishing state;* but, on the other hand, unless there had 
been an identity of race between the Durbur or Akkad of the southern 
plains, and the Burbur or Urardéans of the northern mountains, it is 
not likely that the latter would have readily adopted such a multi- 
tude of the Babylonian signs for the common objects of nature, nor 
can we otherwise explain the dominant worship in the mountains 
of the famous triad, the Moon, the Sun, and A®ther, which was the 
distinguishing feature of primitive Babylonian mythology# ‘That 


4 Verso 10. 
#4 furthor proof that the Urardians 
system of writing from 
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the Accad again of the South continued to be a cultivated and lite- 
rary race is proved by their employment under the Assyrian kings 
in drawing up comparative vocabularies of their own language and 
other dialects, and by their being promoted even to the post * which 
seems to answer to that of the Ministry of Education among modern 
nations, and we can thus understand how their brethren in the 
mountains came to be the only northern people who used a written 
language. Jam not ina condition at present to pronounce on the 
precise degree of affinity which may exist between the Urardian lan- 
guage as presented to us in the Inscriptions of Van, and the Acca- 
dian tongue as it appears on the early Chaldean bricks and on the 
later grammatical tablets of the Assyrians ; but I think I can detect 
numerous points of resemblance, and I believe that both dialecta 
will be found to be allied to the Achwmenian Seythic, with which 
we are already sufficiently familiar, At any rate the Urardian, 


whether purely Seythic like the Accadian, or partially Avianized by 
contact with northern races, possesses, as it would soem, no affinity 


whatever with the modern Armenian, Tho race speaking that 
tongue would really seem to have emigrated from Phrygia, and 
gradually to have brought the mountainous country to the enstward 
under their sway, driving out or absorbing the old Urardians, and 
substituting in their place their own name, langunge, religion, and 
traditions.*—[H. 0, R.] 


Mythology (supra, vol. i. p, 610), that 
tapenaeel Armenian divinity named 
Khalili, answered to the Asshur of 
Nineveh. Khalidi, being invariably 

with the Sin and the Asther, 


‘The Shimu, whethor high pricat 
or merely keeper of the archives, was 
certainly the superintendent, under 
the Assyrians, of the literature of the 
nation; and ‘in several passages a 


only represent the Moon god, 
Race to the Assyrions ax Sin, and to 
tho Babylonians as Hurki or Hor; 
fend 9 suspicion is thus raisod that 
Ararat ox Urorda may after all be Hur= 
eredh, or the Moon country, and be 
thus a more synonym of Chaldea, 
‘'Thia connection of Her and Khaldé ng 
Tadlependent names for the Boon god, is 
Bt any rate curious, and a sanguine 
etymologist might even refer Aftnni, 
Armenia, and Har.mina, to the same 
source in an Arian tongue. 


Barbour or Akkad is maid to have occa 
pled that alice, 

* In thin way, indeed, ani this way 
nly, can wo, think, secount for the 
complete discropancy between 
carly: Arsianign sore’ nenioay as pee 
nerved to us in the history of Mowe of 
Chorene, and the names both of gods 
and kings that oconr in the Insorip- 
tions of Van, or in tho Assyrian anal 
which describe successful expeditions 
of tho kings of Nineveh against tho 
mountainuers. 





NAKHSH-I-RUSTAM INSCRIPTION, — Arr, Boox VIE. 


NOTE A 


al 


in polity, morals, and religion.” (See Sir H, Rawlinson’s Memoir on the 
form Inscriptions, rel. i. p. 81%) 


Por. 1. Doge vazatka Auramazdf, bya imim bumim sdf, 
iva martiyam ad, liye iyhtima eh 
yavum cao am akunoush, aiyam paruvandm 
aivam ales ae ram, 


Par. 2. Adam aban khsh4yathiya Cael) 

thiydiné,mkhshiyathiya dahyaunim area 

bumiyé vazarkiyd duriépiya, _Mishtdspabys tia 
hae, Pirsahyi putra, Ariya, Ariya ed 


) Darius, the groat king, the king of the King of alli 
habit countries,’ tho King of fife wg He near, the ean af 
Hystaspes, an annie eh a Persian, the son of a Persian, an Arian, 


of Arisn ‘deacent. 
zy ohne Wie ima 


‘Thatagueh, Ga ia 
nae gaunt Minasga,ctrmente 
Yuna, Saki t ae Batata dvadaraya, Skudra, Yund takabard, 
Machaiyd, 


Bee bakes da ag By, tha ernck ct Creed ee cr) he 


countries which I hare besides Persia. I haye. 

over them. aney have brought tribute tome. That which te 
Beenie to them ae me they have done, They have obeyed my law. 
Media, Susiana, Parthia, Arin, Bactria, iana, Chorasmia, 
‘Arachotia, Sattagydia, Gandaria, India, the Sacre se Amyrgii, the 
bowmen, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, it, Ari 
Saparda, Ionis, the Sacw beyond the sea, the Scodre, the ed 
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‘woar 
Characeni 


Says Darius the king :—Ormazd, when he saw that the world was 
heretical (or rebellious), he rendered it subject to my power. Hoe mado 
me king. Iam king. By the of Ormazd I have reformed it com- 
pletely” That which I have said to the people, that they havedone. If 
all ies shall rospectively observe line of conduct ible to my 

ishos, tho stability which produces permanence shall bo enjoyod by 
Paragfvatiiies whist Darius the king has pomsessed (Vj. TEits shall’be 


assured to thee, O ruler of the Persian people! supremacy over... . {f) 
This shall be assured to thee, O Persian people! thy ruler shall inherit 
prosperity from Persia (7), 

Pur. 6. Thatiya Se khshéyathiya: aifa tye kartam, ava vispa 


vashnd A’ akunavam. Auramazdémaiya upasté abara, yaté 
kartamakunawem, Mdm Auramarda pituva hachd sara... . utamaiya 
vitham, utd imim dahydum. Aita adam Auramazdim jadiydmiya, 
Aitamaiya Auramazdé dadétuva. 

Darius the king :—That which has been done, all of it I have 
accomplished by the grace of Ormazd, Ormazd brought help to me, so 
Mak Dastoinp ahaa the work: May Ormazd protect from injury () 
me and my house and this province! That I commit to Ormazd. Phst 
may Ormazd accomplish for me t 

Par.6. Martiy4, hy Auramazdiha framénd4, hanvataiy mé thada; 
Pathim eda Saeeer sit qatar IMA wale TEs = 
0, people ! the law of Ormazd—that having returned to you, let it 
not perish. (Beware) lest ye abandon the true doctrine, (Beware) lest 
ye stumble (or, lest ye opprees it), 





NOTE B. 


FAMILY OF THE ACHASMENIDZ. 


.B.—The nembers ith those in the i 
GB. ee act and S20} Genealogical Tree, 


1. Acnawenns, the first known founder of the family, was 
chief under whom the Persians performed the pa fits 
migration, and settled in the country which has ever since 
name.’ He is not a more Aeros cponymus, as might be thor 
connection in which he occurs in Stephen® and the 
Magnum.? Herodotus gives him his right place in the 
Xerxes ;4 and the Behistun Inscription shows us 
his descent to him through four intermediate ancestors,’ 
again is quite correct when he asserts that the Persian royal 
called Achzmenids ;° and Nicolas of Damascus was well i 
ho connected the dynastic name with the hero.’ The Persian ki 
Cyrus to Artaxerxes Ochus, make usc of the title as one in whi 
glory ;* and Darius ex) ly connects the term with the mame of his, 
ancestor.? The date of Achwmenes may be regarded as about n.0. 
2, Txisres was the son and successor of Achwmenes, as 
from the Behistun Inscription ® and from our author." He seems to 
have had at least two sons, Cambyses and Ariaramnes." Wo 
from Diodorus that he had also a deughter, Atosea, be 


than one whose non was Sores with some 
of them. ‘Thus Cambyzes is wanted, on chronological grounds, to give 


* Pocaia, or Paves, which was tho | * Col. & par. 3; and compare te 
GM Forsian word, is" still Fare or | @etuobed incorl (lescrip. A.) 
Farsistan, ‘Tho name oontinues in the 
€ld place, designating the province on 
the Persian Gulf, of which Shiras is 


271, 2 


28% 
334, 337, and 342, 


» Cyrus the Groat is oon 
with Darius, though the 
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seilag i fepenont fag tne ER a and 


to fill out the number of ki 


ho is wanted, grounds, 
eco eee 


the throne? 


son and sucessor of Teispes, and the brothe: 


(See Now. 13 and 16.) 


Bait I._is mentioned by Herodotus, in one 


Wo may. theroforo rogard Cambyaes 1. as the 


Ariaramnes and 
only, as od 


passage 
the Cambysonwho married Mandant# This pasiago, it inay be 
ible with the genealogy of Book vi, a8 it now 


a ia cae petted! 


Notion in tho Canon of Bea 
and in Aischylus," as as in Herodotus, Ctesins, 


cote” 
to B.C. 529, 


in Aisch: 


woe name which Esiemsy ii terme 


yah man (Herod, 
Finite saree is 


biog tt from 
cee 


Tol vi Berosus,” 
“nophon and 


‘emay gather from Herodotus that he reigned from me. 558 


, in tho subject of 
. is toouted errs it ap; 


istorians. de is val 
ins.’ He seems to bo inlendet 


» Pere. 1, 764. 

# Tho most ieee mention of 
his namo is tho botio one in 
Teninh (xliv. 28, meade xiv. Sac which 

hia birth by above # century. 
passages in which he is introdvced 

histonioally ere 2 Ohr. xxxvi. rey 23) 
ores 7, iv. 6, &0.5 and Dan, 


1 Harn iv. 6. Tbin thongbt 
that Ahasuerns hero is the at 
and that the Artaxerxes of 
verve i# Artaxerxes 
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and Gobryas+ (Soo Nos. 34nd 35.) She was of all hia wives the one 
whom Darius loved best." 
1L A Daughter of Cyrus, whose name is not given, was married to 
Cambyses and acompanied him into Egypt, where she died of a mis- 
carriage, caused, as was said, by his brutality? She was his full sister, 
tho daughter of Cyrus by Cassandane.* Nothing more is known of her. 
the daughter of the trac Smerdis, was one of the wives of 
was the mother of Ariomardus, who commanded 


seven conspirators. 

Cambyaes and Cyrus are not Cyrus the Great and his father, but two 
are 

17. Gallus is mentioned by Diodorus as the son of Pharnaces and 
Atoms. Nothing more is known of him. The name is suspicious. 

18, Smerdis is mentioned by Diodorus as the son of Gallus, and father 
of Artamnes, who is the father of Anaphes. 

19. Artamnes, according to Diodorus, is the son of Smerdia and the 
father of Anaphes, who clearly Bios Otanes. It is curious that 
Diodorus, Herodotus, and the istun Inscription, should each givo 
Otanes a different father. Diodorus, as we have secon, makes the son 
of Artamnes ; Herodotus makes his father a Pharnaspes ;"" the Behistun 


2 Horod. vii. 69 and 72, 4 Herod. vii. 11, and Bob, Insor, col. 
2 Ibid. vil. 69. i par. 2. 
# Wel Inter, ool i, pars 16, cob i 
2 Huo. Pes, $15. ere 
0) vol. ii. p, 481, note *, 
4. 909. 4 Horod. $209, 
+ Seo Sicif. Rawlinson's Memoir on | Ap, Phot. Bibliotheo, p, 1158. 
tho Caneiform Inscriptions wl. i. p, |" Herod. ii 68, 


VOL, IV. 
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Inscription calla him “the son of Thakhra” (Socres).1 The a) 
this See ott ta ot cuteon tceaeeate aid ten eee ai cae 


offers to Diod 
perhaps di 
wrong fi 


jorus throws @ suspicion on his whole story, but not 
fo bof all claim te eonelderahiea.  ioteee tage Bed 


may be merely 


in the name. 
20. Otanes (or Anaphes), tho conspirator, appears in the Behistun Tn- 


scription, not quite in the position assigned 


to him by He 


ibe kabes Aan Ee is ea a ee 


those who assisted 
special 


and rank than to his wai 
of him as arspleyod t» cstaltlah 


tied im as the commander of the Persian 


first Cambysea ; socondly, the Pacudo-Si 


21. Phedima, the daughter of Otanca, married cod dar 


far aa appears, she had no children. 


merdis ; and thi 
The Greek cast 


suspicious. It has been compared with Fatima; ™ but that is 
Persian. 
22. Amestris, the daughter of Otanes, according to 


Onophas according to Ctesias," was the favourite wife of Xerxes, 
hima at loast five children. Her crimes and cruelties are related by 
lanced at by Herodotus. She 
‘Vauhti of Esthor, ® whose dixgraco was perhaps only tem 

to a great ago, dying, as it would soem, only a li 


at some length,"* and are 


Artaxerxes.!7 


* Col. iy, par. 18. Tho Babylonian 
io versions agree. (Sea Sir 

inson's ‘Additional Note on 

ton Inscription’ in the 12th 

if tho Asintio Society's Jour- 


(Exo. Pore, 


he names 


a 

* Otanos need not have boen more 
thaa about eighty at the time of the 
expedition of Xerxes; and, as Mr. 
Blakesley remarks (nate 192 on Book 





il: 


5s 


vil. ch. 61), his command 
boon almort nominal, If hi 
Phedima married 708 
528, st tho ago of fourteon 
carly ago in the East), his 
riage need not have 


pid 


5E 


have bad a 
sixty who would have boon 


cnongh to have 
7° oreds i. 68 and 


% Herod. vii. 114, ix. 112. 
46 This will of course depot 
on the identity of Xorxes 
Ahasnerus of Esther, No. 28), 
* Ctes, Pers, Exo. § 43, nd fin, 
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ae Patiramphes, the charioteer of Xerxes, is said to have been the son 
of Otanes, “a Persian.”? It is uncertain Whether the Otanes intended 
is the conspirator or not, There were at least two other persons of the 
name living about the same time ;* and of course there may have been 


several more, 
24. Al Bis, SOE eae eC ene en 
army of Xerxes,® is almost ae y son of the conspirator, or the 
He may perhaps be the father 


26, Danrus, the eldest son of H, is the Porsian king who has 
loft by far the meat copious records. Besides the Bohistun Inacrij 
the most precious of all cunciform documents—be has left memorials 
which may still be read, at Persepolis, at Elwand, at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
and at Suez.t Herodotus declares that he et_up Fat with insorip- 
tions, one column of which was Greek, in Europe.® is almost 
certainly the monarch under whom the second temple co Silahady sf 
and thas his name appears repeatedly in Scriptures 
mentioned in the Canon of Ptolemy, a4 Manet! 
Fragments of Lecce ate of Hel lanicus, and of pisshin tte 
unnecessary in this place to give an account of the events of his reign, 
which occupy the chief part off four books of Herodotus’ His 

26. Arta panases, who is called Artemenes by Justin,” and ‘Ariamenes 
by Plutarch," was tho eldest son of Darius, born before he came to the 
throne, His mother was a daughter of the ate oem eels 
fuinge So:denown of brs beyond. tos txob thath harolal med! o.meacgeal 
es but was obliged to yield his claim in favour of Xerxes. 

Ariabignes, wl = was one of the chief commanders of Xerxes’ fleet, 

ee own brother to Artabazanes.” Ho fell in tho battlo of Salamis!” 

28. Xenxes, the eldest of Darius’ sons by Atossa, the danghter af Oyras, 
has left records at Perae at Van, and at Hamaddn.* 


ope would not have been confoun 


of Grooce was witness: 
by the Greek writers generally, 


3 Horoil. vif. 40.“ dsSpbs Mepodan 

2 Otanes tho son af  Sisamnes 
(Bored. ¥. 26), and Otanca the brother 
‘of Darius (Herod. vii. $2), 

8 Ibid. vii. 62, 

* Sco Sir H. Rawlinson’s Memolr 
on tho Cuneiform Inseriptions, vol. 1. 
pp, 271-318; and on tbe Stuer, atone, 
vid om supra, vol. ii. note %, 

® Herod. iy. 87 and 91. 

© See above, page 253, noto ™, 

+ Ezra iv. 6, 24, ¥. 5-7, vi. 114, 
“Darius the Meda” however, in the 
Book af Daniel, ia ‘a different person, 
‘ax also fa tho Darius mentioned in 
Noheminh xii. 22, ‘This laat js Darius 
Sodomania. a eo, 

ees an 
* Pore. 077-338. 


His invasion 


sag hehe | by Zzchylus.” His name » appears 
in Ptolemy's Canon nd te anctho,9 while ti 


is actions 


As the name Ahasusrua enon) i is 


10 Pr, 118. 

» Pr. 166, 

2 Br. 8, ad fin, 

3 Justin, Hi. 10. 

4 Plat. do Frat. Am. ii, p. 489, D. 

 Heeod, vil 8. Platareh and Jus- 
tin givo m romanti turn to this sory 
by representing the contro’ 
raised after ho’ déath of Darian’ sail 
amicably referred to Artabanus for 
Aocision, 


Compare Plat, 
‘Themist. 0. 14, ant Diod. Sic. xi. 18, 
1 Sco Sir H. Rawlinson's Memoir 
on the Cuneiform Inscriptions, vol. i. 
pp. 919-339, 
1 Seo the Pers, paesima, 
» Frgments 68 and 09, 
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the natural Hebrew representation of the Persian word which the Greeks 
rendered by Xerxes, viz. Kislayarsha;* and as the description of the 
Ahasuerus of Esthor accords well with what wo know of the tempor of 
Xerxes, we are perhay = Sakined ieee tig soe eee ees 
prince who disgraced ‘ashti, and made Esther his queen, was the son 
and successor of Darius.* Washti may in this case have been Amostris, 
and though deprived for a time of the position of sultana or chief wife, 
may have been restored to favour afterwards, 

29. Hystaspee, a son of Darius by Atossa, commanded the Bactrians 
and Sacans in the = of 8.7 Ho was probably the father of the 
Piasuthnes who held the Lydian satrapy a little before the breaking out 
of the Peloponnesian War.* 

30, Achamenes, another son of Darius by Atossa,® was made antrap of 

after its revolt in nc. 487,° accom Xerxes as commander of 
tho Bayptian contingont in, his foot, and probably continued satrap till 
the revolt of Inarus, when he was slain in the great battle of Papremis, 
by which Egyptian independence was recovered.” 

SL. Masistes, alao a son of Darins by Atossa,” was one of the superior 

orals in the army of Xerxes. Ho held the satrapy of Bactria; and 
ing ill-used by Xerxes, was about to revolt, when by the King’s orders. 
‘he was put to death.) 
$2. Artasostra was a daughter of Darius by Atcasa! She married 
* Mardonius, the son of Gobryas, about p.c, 492 or nc. 493. 


33, Ariomardus was a son of Darius by Sai, the daughter of the 


true Smordis, He commanded the Moschi and Tibareni in the army of 
Xerxes. 

2A, Areames was a aon of Darins by Artystiné, his favourite wife. He 
commanded the Arabiang and Ethiopians in the army of Xorxes.™ Pro- 
bably ho is the Arsames called by Auschylus governor of Memphis, who 
porished at Salamis, according to the same author. 

35. Gobryas was also # son of Darius by Artystind. He commanded 
a Cappadocians, the Mariandynians, and the Dayan, in tho army of 
OFXe8, 


36 and 37, Abrocomas and Hy nithes were sona of Darius his 
nicce Phrataguné, the daughter of his brother Otanes. All that we know 
of them is that they fell in the final st gle at Thermopylse2? 

38, Arsamenes waa a son of Darius. His mother is not mentioned. Ho 
commanded the Utians and Mycians in the army of Xorxes.!® 


4 The prosthetic @ was always put | 1 Herod, vii. 78. ‘This can searcely 
by the Hebrews before tho Persian | be the Ariomardus whom ABachylax 
Khsh; and tho substitution of w for y | makes governor of ian Thebes 
( for ‘) was also a common dialectic | (Pore. 37, 38), and who ia represented 
pecoliarity.—[H. ©. BR. tho slain at Salamis (ib, 

* This gecms to have been the | 94 
opinion of Heeren. (Seo his Manual 
of Ancient History, p. 103, B. 'T.) 4 Pors. 11, 36, 37, 

* Horod. vii. 64 4 Thuoyd. i115, | Ibid. 1. 310. 

© Thid, vii. 7. ii. 


vii, 68, ‘This makes the 
m of Darius,  Hellanious 
3% Thid. ix, 113, ® Ibid. vi. 43. gave him only eleven (Fr. 166), 


Fs 
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39. ‘Thore were several daughters of Darius married to gencrala i 

ae + one to Otanes the son of Sisamnes, another to Daurises, another 

or rT re takon prone ad 

Sandact tho wife rotes, Whose sons wero taken 
by the Greeks before the battle of Salamis.* 

ar peik or as Ctesias more correctly gives the name, Dareieus,? 
was, according to him, the eldest son of Xerxes, by Ameatis the dat 
ter of aoe He is mentioned by Herodotus* os made by his — 
Ulises was thus his first 

brother Artaxerxes, on the 


41, ee ‘to Ctesins, was the second son of Xerxes by 
Amestris? As Ctosins says nothing of him at the time of Xerxes’ death, 
we may it that he fore his father ; otherwise he 
havo been the heir to the throne after the execution of his elder brother.’ 

42, AxcAceces L, surnamed Longimanus, was tho third son of 
if we may beliove Ctesias.” He was a mere boy at the time of hin father's 
murder, and did not mount the throne for seven months afterwards,— 
ica Sere Artabanus, who had m Xerxes, having the royal 

the interval.” nea Tei forty years, from n,c. 
GD ton.0. 425." Ho married Damaspia, ani legitimate 


had ono ‘only. 
child, Xerxes TL!" Ho is mentionod by Herodotus once,” by Thucydides 


frequently. 4 Both writers were his contemporaries, There a “every 
reason to believe that ho was the king who sent Ezra and Nehemiah to 
Jerusnlom, and sanctioned the restoration of the fortifications.” A brief 
sketch of his reign is contained in the epitome, which is all that we 


possess of Ctesias.!? 
43. Arfarive a) 

the son of Xerxes 

Babylon under Artaxerxes.'* 


ears in Ctosiaa as a half-brother of Artaxerxes, 
it not of Amestris, 


He is said to have been satrap 


ait esr daughter of Xerxes by Amestis, married Me 


nding to Ctesias she was very ill-conducted, 
lavities 
a daughter of Xerxes by Amestris. No par- 


Accor 
=o here by! ae 
ticulars are 


oe 


} Herod. ¥. 116. 
2 Soo the nccoant which, Piatarch 
to tako from Phnnias of 
resus (Vit, Themist. o. 13). 
‘Artsyecten intendod_ is probably tho 
Burernor of Sestos (Terod. ix. 116). 
1 The native name Duryavueh is 


29, 
T Ibid. § 20. Dictlaros aakes him 
the third won (x. 00). 
* Ibid. ® Thid, § 20. 


1 Thid. $§ 29, 80. Compare Justin, 
di. 1, and Ble. Lg, c. 


and finally 


4 Soo Clinton, F. Ht vol. ii, p. 380. 

% Ctos. Pure, Exo. § 4. 

8 Herod, vi. 98, 

1 Whueyd i104, 127, tL. 67, fv. 60. 

© Bera vil J, do, Neher, ii, 1-8. 
‘Tho wooks of ‘Daniel, bowerer they 
are reckondd, ean only coant from tho 
reign ef this prince, by whom tho 
command to “restore ‘and build Jeru- 
salem—the street and the yall," was 
Ca (Compare Neb. ii. 8 with Dan. 


) 
16 Phot. Bibliothes. pp. 115-124, 
™ Thid. p. 121. 
™ Thid. p, 116. 


¥ Tbid.p. 117 and p 124, 
| Dino, Fr. 21, Dba. Pp eta 
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46. Xewxes II. was the o1 timate son of Artaxerxes J 

He reigned for two ee ho was murdered by et peace 
us, an illegitimate son of Artaxerxes.* 

7. Pissuthnes was probably a son of Hy the brother of Xerxes, 

is in 2.0, 440,? a post wi he seems to have still 


49, Arfanes was a brother of Darius. He hud only one ehild, a 
ter named Phrataguné, who was taken to wife by her uncle Darius, He 
is anid to havo made her his sole heir.” 

50. Phrataguné, who married her uncle Darius, was the mother of 
Abrosomes and Hyperanthes, the two sons of Darius who fell at Ther 


mopyla. 

61 and 52. Olanes, the brother of Darius, is mentioned by Herodotus 
only, and in a single 2° His son Smerdomenes was one of the six 
superior commanders in the army of Xerxes.” 

Artubanus is the most distinguished of all the brothers of Darius, 
He is ented as checking the warlike tendencies of both Darius" and 
Xerxes," towards the latter of whom he acts asa sort of Mentor. His 
four sons seem to occupy positions of importance under Xerxes. !* 

6A. Tritentachmes, the son of Artabanus, was one of the six superior 

nerals of the army of Xerxes." It is not impossible that ho may have 
Been satrap of Babylon at the time of Herodotus’ visit. 

65, Artyphius, son of an Artabanus, commanded the Gandarians and 
Dadicw in the army of Xerxes. It is not said that the Artabanus in 
question was Xerxes’ uncle, 

56. Ariomardua, brother of the Artyphius just mentioned, commanded 
tho Caspians on tho samo occasion. 

7. Bagasaces (or Bassaces), the son of an Artabanus, commanded the 
Asiatic Thracians,” i.e. the Thynians and Bithynians. 

68. Artaphernes, a half-brother of Darius—the aon of Hystaspes by a 
wife who was not tho mother of Darius—was left by him as satrap at 
Sardis on his return from Scythia.” After suppressing the Ionian revolt, 
he made the rating which was in foree ee Asiatic Groece in 
tho time of Herodotua® He was the father of the Artaphernes who 
accompanied Datis to Marathon. (Seo the next name.) 


1 Phot. Bibliothec, p. 124, ® Herod. vii, 10-18, 46.52, 
* Diod. Sic. xi. 71} Manetho, | ™ Sce the four following numbers 
’ (64, 66, 66, and 67), 
4 Herod, vii, $2 and 121, 
% Bee, however, note? on Boole 5, 
ch. 192, where the tmprobability of this. 
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59, Arieahene the younger, who accompanied Datis, is said to have 
been a nophow of Darius,' and may therofore be fairly regarded as tho 
ton of the satrap of Sardis. He apyeara to have had Aitdle to do with the 
conduct of the expe 


but her namo is not 

G1. Mardonius, who was sig 60 — favour both wit 
with Xerxes,‘ is said to have been the son of Gol 
Darius, Ho marriod his first cousin Artawstra (No. 32), dar 
Darius and Atossa, and full sister to Xerxes. Henco pS 
influence with that monarch. His actions are tco well known to Seed 
recapitulating. According to Ctesias he was wounded at Plate, and, 
being afterwards sent by Xerxes to plunder Delphi, was there ni by 
hailstones !* 

62 and 63. Another sister of Darius marriod Teaspes, of whom wo know 
nothing except that ho was the father of Satacpes, who was required as a 
Fenanoo to excumnavigate Africa, and failing to do eo was iiapaled by 

TKS 


1 Herod. vi. The i Thid. vi, 43. 
# Thid. vi. 48. © Pora, Excerpt. §§ 25, 
gg, Tt HG, 9, deg vil 07-69, 107, | 7 Thi iv. 48 
0. 
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HISTORY OF HERODOTUS, 


ENTITLED URANIA. 


1. Tur Greeks engaged in the sea-service were the following. 
The Athenians furnished a hundred and twenty-seven vessels 
to the fleet, which were manned in part by the Platwans, who, 


though unskilled in such matters, were led by their active and 
daring spirit to undertake this duty; the Corinthians fur- 
nishod a contingent of forty vessels; the Megarians sent 
, twenty ; the Chalcideans also manned twenty, whieh had been 
furnished to them by the Athenians;! the Eginetans came 
with eighteen; the Sicyonians with twelve; the Laceds- 
monians with ten; the Epidaurians with eight; the Eretrians 
with seven; the Trazenians with five; the Styreans with 
two; and the Céans* with two triremes and two penteconters. 
Last of all, the Locrians of Opus came in aid with a squadron 
of seven penteconters. 
2. Such were the nations which furnished yessels to the 
flect now at Artemisium; and in mentioning them I have 


* Theeo Chalcidoans aro beyond a | Suniom, at the dlatanee, of aboul 18 
donbt the Athenian cleruchs or cclo- 
nists, scttled on the lands of the Hip- 
pobate at the time of tho socand 
invasion of Cleomenes (supra, v.77). 
‘Their number, 4000, would exactly 
suffice to man 20 triremos. 
® Coos, one of tho Cyclades, now 
‘Tela or Zea, lien off the promontory of 
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given the number of ships furnished by each. The total 
number of the ships thus brought together, without counting 
the penteconters, was two hundred and seventy-one ;* and the 
captain, who had the chief command over the whole fleet, was 
Enurybiades, the son of Eurycleides. He was furnished by 
Sparta, since the allies had said that, “if a Lacedemonian 
did not take the command, they would break up the fleet, for 
never would they serve under the Athenians.” 

8. From the first, even earlier than the time when the 
embassy went to Sicily * to solicit alliance, there had been a 
talk of intrusting the Athenians with the command at sea; but 
the allies were ayerse to the plan, wherefore the Athenians did 
not press it; for there was nothing they had so much at heart 
as tho salvation of Greece, and they knew that, if they quar- 
relled among themselves about the command, Greece would be 
brought to ruin.S Herein they judged rightly ; for internal 
strife is a thing as much worse than war carried on by a 
united people, as war itself is worse than peace. The Athenians 
therefore, being so persuaded, did not push their claims, but 
‘waived them, so long as they were in such great need of aid 
from the other Greeks. And they afterwards showed their 
motiye; for at the timo when the Persians had been driven 
from Greece, and were now threatened by the Greeks in their 
own country, they took occasion of the insolence of Pausanias 
to deprive the Lacedemonians of their leadership. This, how- 
ever, happened afterwards.® 


2his nomber agrece ecactly with | Kina wae nursing ber strength (nf, 
e i 


‘the statement of woreral contin« 


4 Snpra, vil. 153, et weqq. 
* Athens ily walyed hor 
by Dioiorus, who makes | claim, aa to insist on it might have 
at of 280 triremes, hay- | caused tho withdrawal of the Dorian 
forconjwhich amounted to 113triromen, 
‘or nearly one-half of tho fleet. Even 
with thia concession ahe found it dill. 
calt enough to retain them (infra, cha. 
4, 6, 74-78). 

«Probably in wc. 477 (to Clinton's 
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4. At the prosent time tho Groeks, on their arrival at Arte- 
misium, when they saw the number of the ships which lay ab 
anchor near Aphewe, and the abundance of troops everywhere, 
feeling disappointed that matters had gone with the barbarians 
s0 far otherwise than they had expected, and full of alarm at 
what they saw, began to speak of drawing back from Arte. 
misium towards the innor parts of their country, So when 
the Euboans heard what was in debate, they went to Bury- 
Diades, and besought him to wait a few days, while they ze- 
moved their children and their slaves to a place of safety, 
But, as they found that they prevailed nothing, they left 
him and went to Themistocles, the Athenian commander, to 
whom they gave a bribe of thirty talents,’ on his promise 
that the fleet should remain and risk a battle in defence of 
Eubea. 

6, And Themistocles succeeded in detaining the fleet in the 
way which I will now relate. He made over to Eurybiades 
five talents out of the thirty paid him, which he gave as if 
they came from himself; and haying in this way gained over 
the admiral, he addressed himself to Adeimantus, the son of 
Ocytus, the Corinthian leader, who was the only remonstrant 
now, and who still threatened to sail away from Artemisium 
and not wait for the other captains. Addressing himself to 
this man, Themistocles said with an oath,—* Thou forsake 
us? Byno means! I will pay thee better for remaining than 
the Mede would for leaving thy friends""—and straightway he 


Thucydides (1. 93) and Diodorns (xi. | mont in the alliance obtained a large 
44.46). It upposra from the latter, | neccssim of atrength by the addition: 
that tho contrast offered by the per- | of of the Asiatic Greoks to the con- 
sonal charncter of Aristides to tho 
insolence of Pausnnins, was in part tho 
cane of tho allion submitting to 
Athens. Pausunins had not only as 
od the atate and habits of a Per- | wil 
but affected the Oriental | chs. 121,112). He gives 
, und was viclont | the Baboan who the money 
nd capticions (Thucyd. £130). ‘Tho | ns Pelazon. Thirty talents ariallthe be 
nge, hewever, would eearcely havo | nbove 700K of our money. 
beok affected, had not the Ionita ele- 
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sent on board the ship of Adcimantus a present of three 
talents of silver. So these two captains were won by gifts," 
and came oyer to the views of Themistocles, who was thereby 
enabled to gratify the wishes of the Eubwans. He likewise 
made his own gain on the occasion; for ho kept the rest of 
the money, and no one knew of it. The commanders who 
took the gifts thought that the sums were furnished by Athens, 
and had been sent to be used in this way. 

6. Thus it came to pass that the Greeks stayed at Hubaa 
and there gave battle to the enemy. 

Now the battle was on this wise. The barbarians reached 
Aphete early in the afternoon, and then saw (as they had pre- 
viously heard reported) that a fleet of Greek ships, weak in 
number, lay at Artemisium. At once they were eager to 
engage, fearing that the Greeks would fly, and hoping to 
capture them before they should get away. They did not 
however think it wise to make straight for the Greek station, 
lest the enemy should see them as they bore down, and betake 
themselves to flight immediately ; in which case night might 
close in before thoy came up with the fugitives, and so they 
might got clonn off and make their eseape from them; whereas 
the Persians were minded not to let a single soul slip through 
‘their hands. 

7. Thoy therefore contrived # plan, which was the follow- 
ing:—They detached two hundred of their ships from the rest, 
and—to prevent the onemy from seeing them start—sent them 
round outside the island of Sciathos, to make the cireuit of 


*Phanina of Ererus related, that | which was wanted for tho various rac 
Architoles, the captainof the Athenian | rifices offered during an oxpedition 
Thooria, was likewise bribed (ap. Plu- | (Xen. Rep. Lao. xill. §§ 2, 3). Aa the 
torch, I. &. ¢). fire was considered to be of vital im- 

In tho original the expression used | portance, every effort waa made to 
in—“ that not oven tho torch.bearer | defend tho “terch-beares,” and he 
thould eseapo tholr hands.” In tho | ecldom fell unloss the whole army waa 
Spartan semis there was o sacred | destroyed. The exprestion passed 
torcl-bearur, whose busineas it was to | into a proverb (Zenob. Cent. v. 34; 

wererve alight the holy fire kindled | Schol. ad Burip. Phooo. 1377; Saidas, 
From) tha! aliar of Jove as Sparta, | sd voc,, te.), 
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Eubea by Caphareus™” and Germstus,’ and so to reach the 
Euripus. By this plan they thought to enclose the Greeks on 
every side; for the ships detached would block up the only 
way by which they could retreat, while the others would press 
npon them in front. With theso designs therefore they dis- 
patched the two hundred ships, while they themselves waited, 
—since they did not mean to attack the Greeks upon that day, 
or until they knew, by signal, of the arrival of the detachment 
which had been ordered to sail round Eubea. Meanwhile 
they made a muster of the other ships at Aphete, 

8. Now the Persians had with them 2 man named Seyllias, 
a native of Sciéné, who was the most expert diver of his day# 
At the time of the shipwreck off Mount Pelion he had recovered 
for the Persians a great part of what they lost; and at the 
same time he had taken care to obtain for himself a good 
share of the treasure. He had for some time been wishing to 
go over tothe Greeks; but no good opportunity had offered till 
now, When the Persians were making the muster of their 
ships. In what way he contrived to reach the Greeks T am 
not able to say for certain: I marvel much if the tale that is 
commonly told be true. “Tis said he dived into the sea at 
Aphets, and did not once come to the surface till he reached 


2 Caphereue (or Capbarous) was the 
name of the south-casteen promontory 
of Eubos, now eallod Capo Doro (seo 
Plin, H. N.iv. 12; Ptol. Googr, iii.15), | by the Le pei which 
It-was sid to have been fatal tomany | to his own di 
of tho Greck ships on thelr return from 
tho Trojan war (Ving. Ain. xi. 260). 
In the 12th century, on account of tho 
many shipwrecks of which it was the 
eens, it bare the name of Xylophngus, 
“wood.” or “ship-dorourcr” (Tzotz. 


Lycophr. v. 373). 
* dermatas was a town and promen- 


‘at the extreme southern nt of 
Wy elt tenplont Nop 
tano (Scylax, Peripl. p. 61; compare 
Vin, He Neb a e5 Liv. xxxi. 455 


Btrab. xp. 651), The promontory is | cutters of Syii (Dent of 
now Cope Mantelo, the town Kaitri, | 244, note), 
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Artemisium, a distance of nearly cighty furlongs.2 Now 
many things are related of this man which are plainly false ; 
but some of the stories seem to be true. My own opinion is 
that on this occasion he made the passage to Artemisium 
in a boat, 

However this might be, Scyllias no sooner reached Artemi- 
sium than he gave the Greek captains a full account of the 
damage done by the storm, and likewise told them of the ships 
sent to make the circuit of Euboa. 

9. So the Greeks on receiving these tidings held a council, 
whereat, after much debate, it was resolved that they should 
stay quiet for the present where they were, and remain at 
their moorings, but that after midnight they should put out to 
sen, and encounter the ships which were on their way round 
the island. Later in the day, when they found that no one 
meddled with them, they formed a new plan, which was, to 
wait till near evening, and then sail out against the main body 
of the barbarians, for the purpose of trying their mode of fight 
and skill in maneuvring.* 

10. When the Persian commanders and crows saw the 
Greeks thus boldly sailing towards them with their few ships, 
they thought them possessed with madness,’ and went out to 
meet them, expecting (as indeed seemed likely enough) that 
thoy would take all their vessels with the greatest ease. Tho 
Greek ships were so few, and their own so far outnumbered 
them, and sailed so much better, that they resolved, seeing 
their advantage, to encompass their foe on every side, And 
now such of the Ionians as wished well to the Grecian cause 
and gervod in the Persian fleet unwillingly, seeing their 
countrymen surrounded, were sorely distressed ; for they felt 
sure that not one of them would ever make his eseape, so poor 
an opinion had they of the strength of the Grecks. On tho 
other hand, such as saw with pleasure the attack on Greece, 


# Tho distarce acroes the atrait is | On the nautical manouvre of the 
about 7 miles, er little more than 60 | SiexrAods peo abore, ri. 12, note 7 
wtades. # Vide expr, vi. 112, 





now yied eagerly with each other which should he the first to 
make prize of an Athenian ship, and thereby to secure himself 
a rich reward from the king. For through both the hosts 
none were so much accounted of as the Athenians, 

11, The Greeks, at a signal, brought the sterns of their 
ships together into a small compass, and turned their prows on 
every side towards the barbarians ;° after which, at a second 
signal, although inclosed within © narrow space, and closely 
pressed upon by the foe, yet they fell bravely to work, and 
eaptured thirty ships of the barbarians, at the same timo 
taking prisoner Philaon, the son of Chersis, and brother of 
Gorgus king of Salamis,’ a man of much repute in the fleet. 
The first who made prize of a ship of the enomy was Lyeo- 
médes the son of Aischrens, an Athenian," who was after- 
wards adjudged the meed of valour. Victory however was 
still doubtful when night came on, and put a stop to the 
combat. Tho Greoks sailed back to Artemisinm; and the 
barbarians returned to Aphete, much surprised at the result, 
which was far other than they had looked for. In this battle 
only one of the Greeks who fought on the side of the king 
deserted and joined his countrymen. This was Antiddrus of 
Lemnos, whom the Athenians rewarded for his desertion by 
the present of a piece of land in Salamis, 

12. Evening had barely closed in when a heavy rain—it 
was about midsummer’—began to fall, which continued the 
whole night, with terrible thunderings and lightnings from 
Mount Pelion: the bodies of the slain and the broken pieces 
of the damaged ships were drifted in the direction of Aphetm, 
and floated about the prows of the vessels there, disturbing 


® Comparo the tactics of the Cerin- | this exploit ab Salamis (Vit, Tham, 
e 


thians (Mneyd. ii, 88), who though | o. ae aie’ 
snporior in farce adopted this arrango- passage, 
nent of their stipe im theit frst ene |faet montloned above (ri. 200), 
gngemont with Phormio, throazh fear | the engagements nt 
‘of tho supericrity of the Athouians in | Artemisium ooineided with tha timo of 
manarzing. the Olympio games, we: 
7 Supra, v. 104 fn fixing the bateies 
* Plutarch makes Lycomddes perform | of Juno or the beginning of July, 
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the action of the oars. The barbarians, hearing the storm, 
were greatly dismayed, expecting certainly to perish, as they 
had fallen into such a multitude of misfortunes. For before 
they were well recovered from the tempest and the wreck of 
their vessels off Mount Pelion, they had been surprised by a 
sea-fight which had taxed all their strength, and now the sea- 
fight was scarcely over when they were exposed to floods of 
rain, and the rush of swollen streams into the sea, and violent 
thunderings. 

18. If, however, they who lay at Aphetm passed a comfort- 
less night, far worse were the sufferings of those who had been 
sent to make the circuit of Enbea; inasmuch as the storm fell 
on them out at sea, whereby the issue was indeed calamitous. 
They were sailing along near the Hollows of Eubcea,! when 
the wind began to rise and the rain to pour: overpowered by 
the force of the gale, and driven they knew not whither, at the 


last they fell upon rocks,—Heayven so contriving, in order that 
the Persian fleet might not greatly exeeed the Greek, but be 


brought nearly to its level. his squadron, therefore, was 
entirely lost about the Hollows of Eubaa. 

14. The barbarians at Aphetm were glad when day dawned, 
and remained in quiet at their station, content if they might 
enjoy @ little peace after so many sufferings. Meanwhile 
therecame to the aid of the Greeks a reinforcement of fifty- 


16 Tt is not quite cortain what tract 
‘we are to understand by “Tho Hol- 
lows.” Strabo (x. p. 649) and hia 

jiser are nt variance on the 

the former making it the tract 
tween Germstas and the Earipus, 
awhile the latter anya it ia tho pieco of 
coast between Gerwstus and Capo 
. Gol. Loake proforn tho 

‘account of the Epitomiser (Demi of 
Attica, Appendix, ee 247, note +), 
with loss, I think, than bis usual judg. 
mest, It is plain from the wholo pas- 
gage in Strabo that his EBpitomisor 
misrepreented him. And tho state- 
ments of other writers, a particularly 


Valorius Maximus and Philostratns, 
confirm the text of Strabo. Valerius 
ae ae “The (enti 
as lying between Rhamaos (in Attica) 
eat Coryetan (1. vill. § 10); iedrhio. 
stratus speaks of tho tract asabound- 
ing in promontories (axpwripa, Vit. 
Ap. Tyan, iii, 28), whieh is trao of the 
region west of Germstus, bat not of 
that between Gerastas and Capo 
Capharens. 

“Tho Hollows” seem to hare had at 
all times a bed name among sailore 
(vee Eurip, Troad. $4; Liv, xxxi. 47, 
“Keb sinns Eobotcus, qaem Cala 
vocant, suspectas navtie.""), 
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three ships from Attica.t Their arrival, and the news (whielt 
reached Artemisium about the same time) of the 

dostraction by the storm of the ships sent to sail round 
Tubes, greatly cheered the spirits of the Greek sailors. So 
they waited again till the same hour as the day before, and, 
once more putting out to sea, attacked the enemy. This time 
they fell in with some Cilician vessels, which they sank; when 
night came on, and they withdrew to Artemisium. 

15. The third day was now come, and the captains of the 
barbarians, ashamed that eo small a number of ships should 
harass their fleet, and afraid of the anger of Xerxes, instead 
of waiting for the others to begin the battle, weighed anchor 
themselves, and advanced against the Greeks about the hour 
of noon, with shouts encouraging one another. Now it hap- 
pened that these sea-fights took place on the very same days 
with the combats at Thermopyle; and as the aim of the 
struggle was in the one case to maintain the pass, so in the 
other it was to defend the Euripus. While the Greeks, there- 
fore, exhorted one another not to let the barbarians burst in 
upon Greece, these latter shouted to their fellows to destroy 
the Grecian fleet, and get possession of the channel. 

16. And now the fleet of Xerxes advanced in good order to 
the attack, while the Greeks on their side remained quite 
motionless at Artemisium. The Persians therefore spread 
themselves, and came forward in a half-moon, seeking to en- 
circle the Greeks on all sides, and thereby prevent them from 
escaping. The Greeks, when they saw this, sailed ont to 
meet their assailants; and the battle forthwith began, In 
this ‘engagement the two fleets contended with no clear ad- 
yantage to either,—for the armament of Xerxes injured itself 


* This seems to have been tho wholo wary 0) 200 eens eae 
‘of the Athenian resorvo fleet. The | and note %), which 
policy of Themistocles had raised their | brought into active service — 
af macnel ty the Athens ek Elatesae cr Xy, 
4 manned by the Chatcldean evloniata (hy 
13 arsivod after the storms (eb 24). 


‘Total 300 
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by its own greatness, the vessels falling into disorder, and oft- 
times running foul of one another; yet still they did not give 
way, bnt made a stout fight, since the crews felt it would 
indeed be a disgrace to turn and fly from a fleet so inferior in 
number. The Greeks therefore suffered much, both in ships 
and men; but the barbarians experienced a far larger loss of 
each, So the fleets separated after such » combat as I have 


described, 

17. On the side of Xerxes the Egyptians distinguished 
themselves above all the combatants ;* for besides performing 
many other noble deeds, they took five vessels from the Greeks 
with their crews on board. On the side of the Greeks the 


Athenians bore off the meed of valour; and among them the 


2 Dicdorus says tho Bidenlans wero | 


the most distinguished (xi. 13), in 
which statement he teoma to have fol- 
lowed probability rather than fact 
(vide supra, vis. 44, 100). 
{The Egyptians seem to havo had 
ships and commarce at avery early 
See notes on Book ii. chaps. 
FL Hardotas neccrts 
ption soldiers at Piatoa 
had previously served on board tho 
Persian fleet (ix. 32). ‘The notion of 
the taf bees elt nyainst the cea 
jg ropeated without considering that it 
ig mentioned in connection with their 
hatred of Typhon, aud that it was 


merely because the een was considered | 


injurious, as the Nile was bencficial to 
Egypt: which last, according to one 
interpretation of that fnbalons history, 
was Osiris, But this did aot prowent 
their using the aoa for the purposes of 
conquest and commerce. The Dutch 
have had @ moro positive fooling of 
iat against the eea, which in 

fab times would have been made 
into msimilar myth. And whether wo 
believe or reject the common roport of 
and Grock times, that 

becwrre veda from Egret = —— 
rt , it proves that the Exyp- 
tnos were believed to be in tho batt 
of feequenting the sea, Ibis, however, 
more probable that their colonists 


VoL. IV. 





were moroly refogees who fel from 
Egypt, on the expulsion some 
po or oven forvign dynasty, than 
that the Egyptians were a colonising 
‘le. The commerce too of those 
inya was in tho hands of the Phooni. 
cians, who had the principal carrying 
trade, even from Kgypt,in their hands 
(Herodot. i. oh.) ; wad also euzpaseed 
the senfaring Grooke in the extent of 
their trade. Bat this would not peo. 
noe the Steen aie oe rea fond 
were 6 with the Photni= 
ax! Ca the ersan Le rae in 
transportieg provisions for the army 
(Bk. vii. ch. 25); antl on other oeca- 
sions. Again, the fact of their enptur- 
ing five Greek ships in the present 
battle, and «till more thoir being ablo 
to contend at sea with Tyre and 
Sidon (ii, 161), proce them to have 
been excellent sailors, ‘Tamos, tin 
Egyptian, commanded 9 squadron in 
the service of Cyrus the younger 
(Xen. Annb, i.), and mention ie made 
of other ie sailera from t 
A nea-fight indeed is represented at 
‘Thebes, in the carly time of Remweset 
T11., some time bofore the Trojan war, 
between 12 and 13 centuries 1.0.5 and 
their great practice in rowing on the 
Nitegave the Egyptians an advantage, 
ate time when manquvres depended 
#0 rauch 08 the car,—G, W.) 


T 
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Greeks might be well able to defeat the rest, called the captains 
together. They met upon the sea-shore, where the Eubaans 
were now assembling their flocks and herds; and here Themis- 
tocles told them he thought that he knew of a plan whereby 
he could detach from the king those who were of most worth 
among his allies, This was all that he disclosed to them of 
his plan at that time. Meanwhile, looking to the ciroum- 
stances in which they were, he advised them to slaughter as 
many of the Eubean cattle as they liked—for it was better 
(he said) that their own troops should enjoy them than the 
énemy—and to give orlers to their men to kindle the fires 
as usual. With regard to the retreat, he said that he would 
take upon himself to watch the proper moment, and would 
manage matters so that they should return to Greece without 
loss. These words pleased the captains; so they had the flrea 
lighted, and began the slaughter of the cattle. 

20. The Eubceans, until now, had mado light of the oracle 
of Bacis,’ as though it had been void of all significancy, and 
had neither removed their goods from the island, nor yet 
taken them into their strong places; as they would most 
certainly have done if they had believed that war was ap- 
proaching. By this neglect they had brought their affairs 
into the very greatest dangor. Now the oracle of which I 
speak ran as follows :— 

“When o'er the main shall be thrown # byblas yoke by # stranger, 
Bo thou ware, nnd drive from Enbeen tho goats’ loud-bleating.” 
So, as the Eubcans had paid no regard to this oracle when 
the evils approached and impended, now that they had arrived, 
the worst was likely to befall them, 


1 There nro said to hnvo been throo ) 1009-1015, 04, Hothe), bub spokes of 
prophets of this mame—an Arcadian, | with great respect by Cicero (Div. 4. 
ag Athenian, anda Benotian (Schol.ad | 18) and Pansanine (tv. xxvii. § 2, x. 

topli. Pac, 1071, Eq. 123); but the | xiv. § 3, dc.) ‘The Béotinns seem to 
last, whe is called the most ancient, bare paid regard to them down to the 
‘wns niso by far the most colebrated. | time when Puusnnins wrote (tx. xvii. 
His ornclea are quoted, infra, chs. 77, | § 4). Thoy wore all written, appa. 
96, and ix. 43. They are ridiculed | rontly, in hexamotor yerea. 
by Aristopbanos (Av, 899.916; Pac. 
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21. While the Greeks were employed in the way described 
above,® the scout who had been on the watch at Trachis arrived 
at Artomisium. Yor the Grecks had employed two watchers + 
—Polyas, a native of Anticyra, had been stationed off Arte- 
misium, with a row-boat at his command ready to sail at any 
moment, his orders being that, if an engagement took place 
by sea, he should convey the news at once to the Greeks at 
Thermopyle; and in like manner Abronyehus, the son of 
Lysicles, an Athenian, had been stationed with a triaconter 
near Leonidas, to be ready, in case of disaster befalling the 
land foreo, to carry tidings of it to Artemisium. It was 
this Abrénychus who now arrived with news of what had 
befallon Leonidas and those who were with him. When the 
Greeks heard the tidings they no longer delayed to retreat, 
but withdrew in the order wherein they had been stationed, 
the Corinthians leading, and the Athenians sailing last of all. 

22. And now Themistocles chose out the swiftest sailers 
from among the Athenian vessels, and, proceeding to the 
various watering-places along the coast, cut inscriptions on 
the rocks, which were read by the Ionians the day following, 
on their arrival at Artemisium. The inscriptions xan thus: 
—* Men of Ionia, ye do wrong to fight against your own fathers, 
and to give your help to enslave Greece. We beseech you 
therefore to come over, if possible, to our side; if you cannot 
do this, then, we pray you, stand aloof from the contest your- 
solves, and persuade the Carians to do the like. If neither of 
these things be possible, and you are hindered, by a foree too 
strong to resist, from venturing upon desertion, at least when 
we come to blows fight backwardly, remembering that you are 
sprung from us, and that it was through you we first provoked 
the hatred of the barbarian."® Themistocles, in putting up 
these inscriptions, looked, I believe, to two ehances—vither 
Xerxes would not discover them, in which ease they might 
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bring over the Tonians to the side of the Greeks: or they 
would be reported to him, and made a ground of accusation 
against the Ionians, who would thereupon be distrusted, and 
would not be allowed to take part in the sea-fights. 

23. Shortly after the cutting of the inscriptions, a man of 
Histiea went in a merchant-ship to Aphotw, and told the 
Persians that tho Grecks had fled from Artemisium. Dis- 
believing bis report, the Persians kept the man a prisoner, 
while they sent some of their fastest vessels to see what had 
happened. ‘These brought back word how matters stood; 
whereupon at sunrise the whole fleet advanced together in a 
body, and sailed to Artemisium, where they remained till mid- 
day ; after which they went on to Histiwa.' That city fell into 
their hands immediately; and they shortly overran the various 
villages upon the coast in the district of Hellopia,* which was 
part of the Histiman territory. 

24. It was while they were at this station that a herald 
reached them from Xerxes, whom he had sent after making 
the following dispositions with respect to the bodies of those 
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who fell at Thermopyle. Of the twenty thousand who had 
been slain on the Persian side, he left one thousand upon the 

field, whilo he buried the rest in trenches; and prep 

fully filled up with earth, and hid with foliage, that the 

might not see any signs of them. The herald, on renching 
Histiea, caused the whole force to be collected together, and 
spake thus to them: 

“ Comrades, King Xerxes gives permission to all who pleast, 
to quit their posts, and seo how ho fights with the senséles 
men who think to overthrow his armies."" 

25. No sooner had these words been uttered, than it became 
difficult to get a boat, so great was the number of those who 
desired to see the sight. Such as went crossed the strait, anil 
passing among the heaps of dead, in this way viewed the spec- 
tacle. Many Helots were included in the slain,® but every 
one imagined that the bodies were all either Lacedemonians or 
Thespians. However, no one was deceived by what Xerset) | 
had done with his own dead. It was indeed most truly # 
laughable device—on the one side a thousand men were seen 
lying about the field, on the other four thousand 7 
together into one spot.* This day then was given up to 
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seeing; on thenext the seamen embarked on board their ships 
and sailed back to Histiwa, while Xerxes and his army 
proceeded upon their march. 

26, There came now a few deserters from Arcadia® to join 
the Persians—poor men who had nothing to live on, and were 
in want of employment. The Persians brought them 
into the king’s presence, and there inquired of them, by 
® man Who acted as their spokesman, “ what the Grecks were 
doing?” The Arcadians answered—*They are holding the 
Olympic games, seeing the athletic sports and the chariot- 
races.” “And what,” said the man, ‘‘is the prize for which 
they contend?” ‘An olive-wreath,” returned the others, 
“which is given to the man who wins.” On hearing this, 
Tritantechmos, the son of Artabanus,’ uttered a speech which 
was in truth most noble, but which caused him to be taxed 
with cowardice by King Xerxes. Hearing the men say that 
the prize was not money but a wreath of olive, he could not 
forbear from exclaiming before them all; ‘‘Good heavens! 
Mardonius, what manner of men are these against whom 
thou hast brought us to fight ?—men who contend with one 
another, not for money, but for honour!” 

27. A little before this, and just after the blow had been 
struck at Thermopyle, a herald was sent into Phécis by the 
‘Thessalians, who had always been on bad terms with the Pho- 
cians,’ and especially since their last overthrow. For it was 
not many years previous to this invasion of Greece by the 
king, that the Thessalians, with their allies, entered Phécis in 
full force, but were defeated by the Phocians in an engagement 
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where the Phocians, having dug a broad trench, filled up 
the void with empty wine-jars, after which they covered the 
place with mould, so that the ground all looked alike, and then 
awaited the coming of tho Thessalians. These, thinking to 
destroy the Phocians at one sweep, rushed rapidly forward, 
and became entangled in the wine-jars, which broke the legs 
of their horses. 

29. The Thessalians had therefore a double cause of 
quarrel with the Phocians, when they dispatched the herald 
above mentioned, who thus delivered his message :— 

‘At length acknowledge, ye men of Phocis, that ye may 
not think to match with us. In times past, when it pleased 
us to hold with the Greeks, we had alway the vantage over 
you; and now our influence is such with the Barbarian, 
that, if we choose it, you will lose your country, and (what 
is even worse) you will be sold as slaves. However, though 
we can now do with you exactly as we like, we are willing to 
forget our wrongs. Quit them with a payment of fifty 
talents of silver,? and we undertake to ward off the evils 
which threaten your country.” 

80. Such was the message which the Thessalians sent. 
The Phocians were the only people in these parts who had 
not espoused the cause of the Medes; and it is my delibe- 
zate opinion that the motive which swayed them was none 
other—neither more nor less—than their hatred of the Thes- 
salians: for had tho Thossalians declared in favour of the 
Grooks, I believe that the men of Phdeis would have joined 
the Median side. As it was, when the message arrived, the 
Phocians made answer that “they would not pay anything—it 
was open to them, equally with the Thessalians, to make 
common cause with the Medes, if they only chose so to do— 
but they would never of their own free will become traitors to 
Greece.” 

81. On the return of this answer, the Thessalians, full of 
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their goods in the city called Amphissa, which lies above the 
Crissean plain. The land of Phocis, however, was entirely 
overrun, for the Thessalians led the Persian army through the 
whole of it; and wherever they went, the country was wasted 
with fire and sword, the cities and even the temples being 
wilfully set alight by the troops. 

$8. The march of the army lay along the valley of the 
Cephissus;7 and here they ravaged far and wide, burning the 
towns of Drymus, Charadra, Erdchus, Tethronium, Amphicma, 
Neon, Pedieis, Triteis, Elateia, Hyampolis, Parapotamii, and 
Abmw.* At the last-named place there was a temple of Apollo,® 
very rich, and adorned with a vast number of treasures and 
offerings. There was likewise an oracle there in those days, a8 
indeed there is at the present time. This temple the Persians 
plundered and burnt; and here they captured a number of 
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passed through, burning the city of the Panopeans, together 
with those of the Daulians and of the Kolida. This body 
had been detached from the rest of the army, and made to 
march in this direction, for the purpose of plundering the 
Delphian temple and conveying to King Xerxes the riches 
which were there laid up. For Xerxes, as I am informed, 
was better acquainted with what there was worthy of note at 
Delphi, than even with what he had left in his own house; so 
many of those about him were continually describing the 
treasures—more especially the offerings made by Croesus, the 
son of Alyattes.® 

86. Now when the Delphians heard what danger they were 
in, great fear fell on them. In their terror they consulted the 
oracle concerning the holy treasures, and inquired if they 
should bury them in the ground, or carry them away to some 
other country. The god, in reply, bade them leave the 
treasures untouched—“ He was able,” he said, “without 
help to protect his own.” So the Delphians, when they 
received this answer, began to think about saving themselves, 
And first of all they sent their women and children across 
the gulf into Achwa; after which the greater number of them 
climbed up into the tops of Parnassus," and placed their goods 
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beheld, in front of the temple, 2 portion of the sacred armour, 
which it was not lawful for any mortal hand to touch, lying 
upon the ground, removed from the inner shrine where it was 
wont to hang. Then» went he and told the prodigy to the 
Delphians who had remained behind. Meanwhile the enomy 
pressed forward briskly, and had reached the shrine of 
Minerva Pronaia,’ when they were overtaken by other pro- 
digies still more wonderful than the first. Truly it was 
maryel enough, when warlike harness was seen lying outside 
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after their flying ranks, pressing them close and slaying 
them. 

89. These men, the Delphians maintain, were two Herocs 
belonging to the place—by name Phylacus and Autonoiis— 
each of whom has a sacred precinct near the temple; one, 
that of Phylacus, hard by the road which runs above the 
temple of Pronaia;* the other, that of Autonoiis, near the 
Castalian spring,* at the foot of the peak called Hyampeia. 
The blocks of stone which fell from Parnassus might still be 
seen in my day ;* they lay in the precinct of Pronaia, where 
they stopped, after rolling through the host of the barbarians. 
‘Thus was this body of men forced to retire from the temple.® 
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40. Meanwhile, the Grecian fleet, which had left Arte- 
misium, proceeded to Salamis, at the request of the Athenians, 
and there cast anchor. The Athenians had begged them to 
take up this position, in order that they might convey their 
women and children out of Attica, and further might de- 
liberate upon the course which it now behoved them to follow. 
Disappointed in the hopes which they had previously enter- 
tained, they were about to hold a council concerning the 
present posture of their affairs. For they had looked to see 
the Peloponnesians drawn up in full force to resist the enemy 
in Bootie, but found nothing of what they had expected ; 
nay, they learnt that the Greeks of those parts, only con- 
cerning themselves about thoir own safety, were building a 
wall across the Isthmus, and intended to guard the Pelo- 
ponnese, and let the rest of Greece take its chance. These 
tidings caused them to make the request whereof I spoke, that 
the combined fleet should anchor at Salamis. 

41. So while the rest of the feet lay to off this island, the 
Athenians cast anchor along their own coast. Immediately 
upon their arrival, proclamation was made, that every Athe- 
nian should save his children and household as he best 
could;" whereupon some sent their families to Egina, some 
to Salamis, but the greater number to Trwzen.? This re- 
moval was made with all possible haste, partly from a desire 
to oley the advice of the oracle,® but still more for another 
reason. The Athenians say that they have in their Acropolis 
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a huge serpent,® which lives in the temple, and is the guardian 
of the whole place. Nor do they only say this, but, as if the 
serpent really dwelt there, every month they lay out its food,” 
which consists of a honey-cake. Up to this time the honey- 
cake had always been consumed; but now it remained un- 
touched. So the priestess told the people what had hap- 
pened ; whereupon they left Athens the more readily, since 
they believed that the goddess had already abandoned the 
citadel.! As soon as all was removed, the Athenians sailed 
back to their station. 

42. And now, the remainder of the Grecian sea-force, 
hearing that the flect which had been at Artemisium, was 
come to Salamis, joined if at that island from Trozen— 
orders having been issued previously that the ships should 
tmauster at Pégon, the port of the Trzenians.* The vessels 
collected were many more in number than those which had 
fought at Artemisium, and were furnished by more cities." 
The admiral was the same who had commanded before, to 
wit, Eurybiades, the son of Eurycleides, who was a Spartan, 
but not of the family of the kings: the city, however, which 
sent by far the greatest number of ships, and the best sailers, 
was Athens. 

43, Now these were the nations who composed the Grecian 
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fleet. From the Peloponnese, the following—the Lacedm- 
monians with sixteen ships; the Corinthians with the same 
number as at Artemisium; the Sicyonians with fifteen; the 
Epidaurians with ten; the Treezenians with five; and the 
Hermionians with three. These were Dorians and Maced- 
nians* all of them (except those from Hermioné),° and had 
emigrated last from Erineus, Pindus,’ and Dryopis, The 
Hermionians were Dryopians,’ of the race which Hercules and 
the Malians drove out of the land now called Doris. Such 
were the Peloponnesian nations. 

44, From the mainland of Greece beyond the Peloponnese, 
came the Athenians with a hundred and eighty ships, 
greater number than that furnished by any other people; and 
these were now manned wholly by themselves; for the Pla- 
twans did not serve aboard the Athenian ships at Salamis,* 
owing to the following reason. When the Greeks, on their 
withdrawal from Artemisium, arrived off Chalcis, the Plateans 
disembarked upon the opposite shore of Baotia, and set to 
work to remove their households, whereby it happened that 
they were left behind. (The Athenians, when the region 
which is now called Greece was held by the Pelasgi, were 
Pelasgians, and bore the name of Cranaans; but under their 
king Cecrops, they were called Cecropide; when Erechtheus 
got the sovereignty, they changed their name to Athenians; 


4 Snprd, 1.66, Compare Appendix ) Tetrapelis (Sorm. Ch. 602; Strab. ix. 
to Beok ¥, Beray i. pp, 318-320. 620; i 
er Hermioné was at all times 
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and when Ion, the son of Xuthus, became tne pr 
were named after him Tonians.*) 

45. The Megarians sorved with the same number of § 
as at Artemisium; the Ambraciots?” came with seven; | 
Leucadians™ (who were Dorians from Corint!) with three. 

46. Of the islanders, the Eginetans furnished thirty ships— 
they had a larger number equipped ; but some were kept back 
to guard their own coasts, and only thirty, which however 
were their best sailers, took part in the fight at Salamis. 
(The Eginetans are Dorians from Epidaurus;* their island 
was called formerly (Enéné). The Chaleideans came next in 
order; they furnished the twenty ships with which they had 
served at Artemisium. ‘The Eretrians likewise furnished their 
seven. These races are Ionian, Céoa gave ita old number*— 
the Ceans are Tonians from Attica, Naxos furnished four:# this: 
detachment, like those from the other islands, had been sent 
by the citizens at home to join the Medes; but they made 
light of the orders given them, and joined the Greeks, at the 
instigation of Democritus,‘ a citizen of good report, who was 
at that time captain of a trireme. The Naxians are Jonians, 
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of the Athenian stock. The Styreans served with the same 
ships as before; the Cythnians* contributed one, and likewise 
@ penteconter—these two nations are Dryopians: the Seri- 
phians, Siphnians, and Melians, also served;* they were the 
only islanders who had not given carth and water to the 
Barbarian. 

47. All these nations dwelt inside the river Acheron and 
the country inhabited by the Thesprotians ;" for that people 
borders on the Ambraciots and Leucadians, who are the most 
remote of all those by wliom the fleet was furnished. From 
the countries beyond, there was only one people which gave 
help to the Greeks in their danger. This was the people of 
Croténa,* who contributed a single ship, under the command 
of Pha¥llus, a man who had thrice carried off the prize at the 
Pythian games.’ The Crotoniats are, by descent, Achwans." 

48. Most of the allies came with triremes; but the Melians, 
Siphnians, and Seriphians, brought penteconters. The Melians, 
who draw their race from Lacedemon,* furnished two; the 


Cuar. 44-48, THE CROTONIATS FURNISH ONE VESSEL. 


* Concerning Cythnus, vide supra, | once the stadium, The ship which he 


vii, 90, note’. 

* Scriphns, Sipbnus, andl Melos—the 
Serpko, Siphanto and Mile of the pre- 
sont day—form, together with Cros 
and Cythnas, the western Cyclades, 
which wore now especially threatened 
by the advance of the Persinn fleet, 
‘Their remoteness fram Asin had om- 
Voldened them to refaco snbmission ; 
their danger now induced them to 


appear in arms, 
According to Steabo (vii. p. 469), 
‘Theeprotia extended from the Acro- 
ceraunian mountains to the gulf of 
Ambracin (frta). 
in clearly identified, by the descrip. 


‘The river Acheren 


tions of Thucydides (i. 46), Livy (vili, 

24), and other writers, with the 

Bulistico, or Fonarilbo, of i ot present 
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commanded was not furnished by the 
state, but by Phajilas himself, who 
manned it with euch of his country- 
men na happened to be nt the time in 
Greece. It is probable that the 
Phayllus who is twice mentioned by 
Aristophanes as a fast runner was a 
Gifferont person (of, Sobol. wd Arintoph, 
Achara. 210), 

* According to Strabo, Achmans set- 
tled on the coast about Croténa on 
their return from the Trojan war (vi. 
B®): Afterwards (about nc. 734, or 
inter according to some), Myscellus, 
an Achwan from Rhypes (ib. vil. p, 
561), led out a colony to Crotona iteelf, 
which waa in the possesion of the 
Inpyyians (Eph. Fr. 48). Ovid indgod 
makes Myacellus an Argive (Motaph. 
X¥. 19, 20); and this may indicate a 
Dorian admixture.io the colony; but 
Croténa waa always reckoned an 
Achian town (Anticel. ap. Stab. vis 
Pp. 377; Seyma, Ch, 322; Polyb. uw. 
xxxix. 9 6, do.) 
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50. As the captains from the Peloponnese were thus advis- 
ing, there came an Athenian to the camp, who brought word 
that the barbarians had entered Attica, and were ravaging 
and burning everything. For the division of the army under 
Xerxes was just arrived at Athens from its march through 
Beotia, where it had burnt Thespie* and Platewa—both which 
cities were forsaken by their inhabitants, who had fled to the 
Peloponnese—and now it was laying waste all the possessions 
of the Athonians. Thespim and Platea had been burnt by the 
Persians, because they knew from the Thebans that neither of 
those cities had espoused their side. 

61. Since the passage of the Hellespont and the commence- 
ment of the march upon Greece, a space of four months had 
gone by; ore, while the army made the crossing, and delayed 
about the region of the Hellespont ; and three while they pro- 
ceeded thence to Attica, which they entered in the archonship 
of Calliades. They found the city forsaken; a few people only 
remained in the temple,’ either keepers of the treasures,® or 
men of the poorer sort. These persons, having fortified the 
citadel? with planks and boards, held out against the enemy. 
It was in some measure their poverty which had prevented 
them from seeking shelter in Salamis; but there was likewise 


‘Inaoriptions and coins seem to 
prove that Thespis stood at the 
sources of the Kaxavéri, in the plain 
sonth of Rimokastro (Leake, ii pp. 
479-481 ; Goll, p. 119); otherwiso wo 
imight have expected to find it nearve 
to the skirta of Helicon (of. Paasan, 
tx. xxvi. § 4; Philied. mp. Steph. Bya. 
ad ad woo). ‘The remains aro very ex- 


“The temple of Minerva Polins in 
Acropolis, to which allusion bas 
been frequently mado (supra, ¥. 72, 
vill, 41; compare viii, 63). 
‘The keepers of the encred troa- 
euros of Minerva were ten in number, 


in tho temple would show 
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tho treaanroa, 
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have thought it possible that any foot of man could climb—a 
few soldiers mounted from the sanctuary of Aglaurus, Cecrops” 
daughter,* notwithstanding the steepness of the precipice. As 
soon as the Athenians saw them upon the summit, some threw 
themselves headlong from the wall, and so perished; while 
others fled for refuge to the inner part of the temple. The 
Persians rushed to the gates and opened them, after which 
they massacred the suppliants. When all were slain, they 
plundered the temple, and fired every part of the citadel.* 

54. Xerxes, thus completely master of Athens, despatched a 
horseman to Susa, with a message to Artabanus, informing 
him of his success hitherto. The day after, he collected to- 
gether all the Athenian exiles who had come into Greece in 
his train, and bade them go up into the citadel, and there 
offer sacrifice after their own fashion. I know not whether 
he had had @ dream which made him give this order, or 
whether he felt some remorse on account of having set the 
temple on fire. However this may have been, the exiles were 
not slow to obey the command given them. 

65. I will now explain why I have made mention of this 
circumstance: there is a temple of Erechthens the Earth- 
born, as he is called, in this citadel, containing within it an 
olive-tree ‘and a sea. The tale goes among the Athenians, 


? Aginurus, the daughter of Cecrops, | Lenke's (re ‘The main anthorities 


was mid to have thrown hersolf over | on the subject aro Pauxanias (I. « 0,), 
the precipices of the Acropolis. Dif- | Euripides (Ion, passim), and Ulpian 
ferent reasons were nssigaod for tho | (ad Demosth. F. 1, p. 438, ed. Roiake). 
3 ‘The traces of this destruction may 
still be ween, thoagh the stroctares 
have boon rebuilt. In the wall on the 
north side aro tho drums of columns, 
and other blocks belonging to the old 
temples, which provo the truth of 
what Thuoydidos mys (i. 93), that the 
both natives and strangers, | Athenians, while detaining the dele. 
anid to do (Laake’s Athens, | gates from Sparta, according to the 
instructions of Themistocles, * rebuilt 
the walls of the Acropoli in great 
haste, ax the masonry shows to this 
day."—[G. W.] 

© See above, ¥. 82, note’, 

* Pousunias (t, xxvi, § 6) tells ox 
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had resolved to do. On learning that the resolve was to stand 
away for the Isthmus, and there give battle on behalf of the 
Peloponnese, Mnesiphilus exclaimed— 

“Tf these men sail away from Salamis, thou wilt have no 
fight at all for the one fatherland; for they will all scatter 
themselves to their own homes; and neither Eurybiades nor 
any one elso will be able to hinder them, nor to stop the 
breaking up of the armament. Thus will Greece be brought 
to ruin through evil counsels. But haste thee now; and, if 
there be any possible way, seek to unsettle these resolves— 
mayhap thou mightest persuade Eurybiades to change his 
mind, and continue here.” 

58, The suggestion greatly pleased Themistocles; and 
without answering a+word, he went straight to the vessel of 
Eurybiades. Arrived there, he let him know that he wanted 
to speak with him on a matter touching the public service, 
So Eurybiades bade him come on board, and say whatever he 
wished, Then Themistocles, seating himself at his side, went 
over all the arguments which he had heard from Mnosiphilus, 
pretending as if they were his own, and added to them many 
new ones besides; until at last he persuaded Hurybiades, by 
his importunity, to quit his ship and again collect the captains 
to council. 

69. As soon as they were come, and before Eurybiades had 
opened to them his purpose in assembling them together, 
Themistocles, as men are wont to do when they are very 
anxious, spoke much to divers of them; whereupon the 
Corinthian captain, Adeimantus, the son of Ocytus, observed 
—Themistocles, at the games they who start too soon are 
Bcourged.” True,” rejoined the other in his excuse; “but 
they who wait too late are not crowned." 
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60. Thus he gave the Corinthian at this time a mild 
answer ;"” and towards Eurybiades himself he did not now 
use any of those arguments which he had urged before, or say 
aught of the allies betaking themselves to flight if once they 
broke up from Salamis; it would have been ungraceful for 
him, when the confederates were present, to make accusation 
against any: but he had recourse to quite a now sort of 
reasoning, and addressed him as follows :— 

«With thee it rests, O Eurybiades! to save Greece, if thou 
wilt only hearken unto me, and give the enemy battle here, 
rather than yield to the advice of those among us who would 
have the flect withdrawn to the Isthmus. Hear now, I be- 
seech thee, and judge between the two courses. At the 
/Isthmus thou wilt fight in an open sea, which is greatly to 
our disadvantage, since our ships are heavier and fewer in 
number than the enemy's; and further, thou wilt in any case 


lose Salamis, Megara, and Egina, even if all the rest goes 


well with us. The land and sea force of the Persians will 
advance together; and thy retreat will but draw them towards 
the Peloponnese, and so bring all Greece into peril. Tf, on 
the other hand, thou doost as I advise, these are the ad- 
vantages which thou wilt so secure: in the first place, as we 
shall fight in a narrow sea with few ships against many, if 
the war follows the common course, we shall gain a great 
victory ; for to fight in a narrow space is favourable to us— 
in an open sea, to them, Again, Salamis will in this case be 
preserved, where we have placed our wives and children. 
Nay, that very point by which ye set most store, is secured as 
much by this course as by the other; for whether we fight 
here or at the Isthmus, we shall equally give battle in defence 


Greece, vol. ¥. p.165, note). He has 
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threatening manner, whereupon The- 
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of the Peloponnese. Assuredly ye will not do wisely to draw 
the Persians upon that region. For if things turn out as I 
anticipate, and we beat them by sea, then we shall have kept 
your Isthmus free from the barbarians, and they will haye 
advanced no further than Attica, but from thence have fled 
back in disorder ; and we shall, moreover, have saved Megara, 
Egina, and Salamis itself, where an oracle has said that we 
are to overcome our enemies.t When men counsel reasonably, 
reasonable success ensues; but when in their counsels they 
reject reason, God does not choose to follow the wanderings of 
human fancies.” 

61, When Themistocles had thus spoken, Adeimantus the 
Corinthian again attacked him, and bade him be silent, since 
he was a man without a city; at the same time he called on 
Enrybiades not to put the question at the instance of one who 
had no country, and urged that Themistocles should show of 
what state he was envoy, before he gave his yoice with the 
rest. This reproach he made, becanse the city of Athens had 
been taken, and was in the hands of the barbarians. Here- 
upon Themistocles spake many bitter things against Adei- 
mantus and the Corinthians generally ; and for proof that he 
had a country, reminded the captains, that with two hundred 
ships at his command, all fully manned for battle, he had 
both city and territory as good as theirs; since there was no 
Grecian state which could resist his men if they were to make 
@ descent.* 

62. After this declaration, he turned to Eurybiades, and 
addressing him with still greater warmth and earnestness— 
“If thon wilt stay here,” he said, ‘‘and behave like a brave 
man, all will be well—if not, thou wilt bring Greece to ruin, 
For the whole fortune of the war depends on our ships. Be 
thou persuaded by my words. If not, wo will take our 

¥ families on board, and go, just as we are, to Siris® in Italy, 

a ii, i Sn. 

Urn Keecied, rp aie imply Meorht tate the ee as 


at least 40,000 men, a force greater * Concerning the position and his 
(protubly) than that which any Greek | tory of Siris, vide eupra, vi. 127, note’, 
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Athenians, wasted Attica, he chanced to be with Domaratus 
the Lacedemonian in the Thriasian plain,’ and that while 
there, he saw a cloud of dust advancing from Hleusis,7 such 
asa, host of thirty thousand men might raise. As he and his 
companion were wondering who the men, from whom the dust 
arose, could possibly be, a sound of voices reached his ear, and 
he thought that he recognised the mystic hymn to Bacchus.* 
Now Demaratus was unacquainted with the rites of Bleusis, 
and so he inquired of Dicwus what the yoices wore saying. 
Dicens made answer—O Demaratus! beyond a doubt some 
mighty calamity is about to befall the King's army! For it 
is manifest, inaamuch as Attica is deserted by its inhabitants, 
that the sound which we have heard is an unearthly one, and 
is now upon its way from Eleusis to aid the Athenians and 
their confederates. If it descends upon the Peloponnese, 
dangor will threaten the King himself and his land army—if 
it moves towards the ships at Salamis, ‘twill go hard but the 
King's fleet there suffers destruction, Every year the Athe~ 
nians celebrate this feast to the Mother and the Daughter ;" 
and all who wish, whether they be Athenians or any other 
Greeks, are initiated. The sound thou hearest is the Baechic 
song, which is wont to be sung at that fostival.” “Hush 


in ancient times, tory marshy 
the froatr j : 
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storm and at Thermopyle, and again in the sea-fights off 
Artemisium, I set the various nations which had since joined 
the King—as the Malians, the Dorians, the Locrians, and the 
Baotians—each serving in full force in his army except the 
last, who did not number in their ranks either the Thespians 
or the Platwans; and together with these, the Carystians, the 
Andrians, the Tenians, and the other people of the islands, 
who all fought on this side except the five states already men- 
tioned.’ For as the Persians penetrated further into Greece, 
they were joined continually by fresh nations. 

67. Reinforced by the contingents of all these various states, 
except Paros, the barbarians reached Athens. As for the 
Parians, they tarried at Cythnus, waiting to see how the war 
would go. The rest of the sea forces came safe to Phalérum ; 


where they were visited by Xerxes, who had conceived a desire 
to go aboard and learn the wishes of the fleet. So he came 


and sate in a seat of honour; and the sovereigns of the 
nations, and the captains of the ships, were sent for, to appear 
before him, and as they arrived took their seats according to 
the rank assigned them by the King. In the first seat sate 
the King of Sidon; after him, the King of Tyre ;* then the rest 
in their order. When the whole had taken their places, one 
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likewise to thy land army. This, too, thou shouldst remember, 
O King; good masters are apt to have bad servants, and 
bad masters good ones. Now, as thou art the best of nten, 
thy servants must needs be a sorry set. These Egyptians, 
Cyprians, Cilicians, and Pamphylians, who are counted in 
the number of thy subject-allies, of how little service are they 
to thee!" 

69. As Artemisia spake,® they who wishod her well were 
greatly troubled concerning her words, thinking that she 
would suffer some hurt at the King’s hands, because she 
exhorted him not to risk a battle; they, on the other hand, 
who disliked and enyied her, fayoured as she was by the King 
above all the rest of the allies, rejoiced at her declaration, 
expecting that her life would be the forfeit. But Xerxes, when 
the words of the several speakers were reported to him, was 
pleased beyond all others with the reply of Artemisia; and 
whereas, even before this, he had always esteemed her much, 
he now praised her moro than over. Nevertheless, he gave 
orders that the advice of the greater number should be fol- 
lowed ; for he thought that at Eubeea the fleet had not done 
its best, because he himself was not there to sce—whoereas 
this time fe resolved that he would be an eye-witness of the 
combat. 

70. Ordors were now given to stand out to sea; and the 
ships proceeded towards Salamis, and took up the stations to 
which they were directed, without let or hindrance from the 
enemy. ‘The day, however, was too far spent for them to 
begin the battle, since night already approached: so they 
propared to engage upon the morrow. The Greeks, mean- 
wile, were in great distress and alarm, more especially those 


‘he dosire of Horodotua to do | disseadod Xerxes from beinging on a 
honour to Artemisia, the quees of hie | battle; but she would scarcely tare 
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and not a moment was lost by those who gave their aid; for 
they laboured without ceasing either by night or day. 

72. Now the nations who gave their aid, and who had 
flocked in full foree to the Isthmus, were the following: the 
Lacedwmonians, all the tribes of the Arcadians, the Eleans, 
the Corinthians, the Sicyonians, the Epidaurians, the Phlia- 
sians, the Trezenians, and the Hermionians. These all gave 
their aid, being greatly alarmed at the danger which threat- 
ened Greece. But the other inhabitants of the Peloponnese 
took no part in the matter; though the Olympic and Carncian 
festivals were now over." 

78. Seven nations inhabit the Peloponnese.* Two of them 
are aboriginal, and still continue in the regions whore they 
dwelt at the first—to wit, the Arcadians® and the Cynurians." 
A third, that of the Achwans, has never left the Peloponnese, 
but has been dislodged from its own proper country, and 
inhabits a district which onee belonged to others.? The re- 
maining nations, four out of the seven, are all immigrants— 
namely, the Dorians, the Atolians, the Dryopians, and the 
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nations, except those mentioned above, stood aloof from the 
war; and by so doing, if I may speak freely, they in fact took 
part with the Medes. 

74. So the Greeks at the Isthmus toiled unceasingly, as 
though in the greatest peril; since they never imagined that 
any great success would be gained by the fleet. The Greeks 
at Salamis, on the other hand, when they heard what the rest 
were about, felt greatly alarmed; but their fear was not so 
much for themselves as for the Peloponnese. At first they 
conversed together in low tones, each man with his fellow, 
secretly, and maryelled at the folly shown by Eurybiades; 
but presently the smothered feeling broke out, and another 
assembly was held; whereat the old subjects provoked much 
talk from the speakers, one side maintaining that it was best 
to sail to the Peloponnese and risk battle for that, instead of 
abiding at Salamis and fighting for a land already taken by 
the enemy; while the other, which consisted of the Athenians, 
Bginetans, and Megarians, was urgent to remain and haye the 
battle fought where they wore, 

Vv 75. Then Themistocles, when he saw that the Pelopon- 
nesians would carry the vote against him, went out secretly 
from the council, and, instructing a certain man what he 
should say, sent him on board a merchant ship to the fleet of 
the Medes. The man’s namo was Sicinnus;*® ho was one of 
Themistocles' household slaves, and acted as tutor to his 
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At the same time the force stationed about Coos 


and Cynosura moved forward, and filled the whole strait as 
far as Munychia with their ships.” This advance was made 
to prevent the Greeks from escaping by flight, and to block 
them up in Salamis, where it was thought that vengeance 
might be taken upon them for the battles fought near Artemi- 
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Tneither venture myself to say anything against prophecies, 
nor do I approve of others impugning them. 

78. Meanwhile, among the captains at Salamis, the strife 
of words grew fierce. As yet they did not know that they 
were encompassed, but imagined that the barbarians remained 
in the same places whero thoy had scen them the day before. 

79. In the midst of their contention, Aristides, the son of 
Lysimachus, who had crossed from Egina, arrived in Salamis. 
He was an Athenian, and had been ostracised by the com- 
monalty ;* yet I believe, from what I have heard concerning 
his character, that there was not in all Athens a man 80 
worthy or so just as he. He now camo to the council, and, 
standing outside, called for Themistocles. Now Themistocles 
was not his friend, but his most determined enemy. How- 
ever, under the pressure of the great dangers impending, 
Aristides forgot their feud, and called Tifemistocles out of the 
council, sinee he wished to confor with him, Ho had heard 
before his arrival of the impatience of the Peloponnesians to 
withdraw the fleet to the Isthmus. As soon therefore as The- 
mistocles came forth, Aristides addressed him in these words :— 

“Our rivalry at all times, and especially at the present 
season, ought to be a struggle, which of us shall most adyan- 
tage our country. Let me then say to thee, that so far as 
regards the departure of the Peloponnesians from this place, 
much talk and little will be found precisely alike. I have 
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seen with my own eyes that which I now report: that, how- 
ever much the Corinthians or Eurybiades himself may wish it, 
they cannot now retreat; for we are enclosed on every side by 
the enemy. Go in to them, and make this known.” 

80, “Thy advice is excellent,” answered the other; “and 
thy tidings are also good. That which I earnestly desire to 
happen, thine eyes have beheld accomplished. Know that 
what the Medes have now done was at my instance; for it 
was necessary, as our men would not fight here of their own 
free will, to make them fight whether they would or no. But 
come now, as thou hast brought the good news, go in and 
tell it. For if I speak to them, they will think it a feigned tale, 
and will not believe that the barbarians have inclosed us 
around. Therefore do thou go to them, and inform them how 
matters stand. If they believe thee, "twill be for the best; 
but if otherwise, it will not harm. For it is impossible that 
they should now flee away, if we are indeed shut in on all sides, 
as thou sayest.” 

81. Then Aristides entered the assembly, and spoke to the 
captains: he had come, he told them, from Egina, and had 
but barely escaped the blockading vessels—the Greek fleet was 
entirely inclosed by the ships of Xerxes—and he advised them 
to get themselves in readiness to resist the foe. Having said 
so much, he withdrew. And now another contest arose; for 
the greater part of the captains would not believe the tidings. 

82. But while they still doubted, a Tenian trireme,” com- 
manded by Panwtius the son of Sdsimenes, deserted from the 
Persians and joined the Greeks, bringing full intelligence. 
For this reason the Tenians were inscribed upon the tripod at 
Delphi * among those who overthrew the barbarians. Wath 
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this ship, which deserted to their side at Salamis, and the 
Lemnian vessel which came over before at Artemisium,? the 
Greck fleet was brought to the full number of 380 ships; 
otherwise it fell short by two of that amount. 

83. The Greeks now, not doubting what the Tenians told 
them, made ready for the coming fight. At the dawn of day, 
all the men-at-arms! were assembled together, and speeches 
were made to them, of which the best was that of Themis- 
tocles ; who throughout contrasted what was noble with what 
was base, and bade them, in all that came within the range 
of man’s nature and constitution, always to make choice of 
thenobler part. Having thus wound up his discourse, he told 
them to go at once on board their ships, which they accord- 
ingly did; and about this time the trireme, that had been sent 
to Egina for the acide, returned; whereupon the Greeks 
put to sea with all their fleet. 
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84. The flect had scarce left the land when they were 
attacked by the barbarians. At once most of the Greeks 
began to back water, and were about touching the shore, when 
Ameinias of Palléné,? one of the Athenian captains, darted 
forth in front of the line, and charged a ship of the enemy. 
The two vessels became entangled, and could not 
whereupon the rest of the flect came up to help Ameinias, 
and engaged with the Persians. Such is the account which 
the Athenians give of the way in which the battle began; 
but the Eginetans maintain that the vessel which had been 
to Egina for the Macidw, was the one that brought on the 
fight. It is also reported, that a phantom in the form of a 
woman appeared to the Greeks, and, in a voice that was 
heard from end to end of the fleet, cheered them on to the 
fight; first, however, rebuking them, and saying—* Strange 
men, how long are ye going to back water ?”"4 


85. Against the Athenians, who held the western extremity 
of the line towards Eleusis, were placed the Phoenicians; 
against the Lacedwmonians, whose station was eastward 
towards the Pirwus,* the Ionians. Of these last a few only 
followed the advice of Themistocles, to fight hackwardly; the 


greater number did far otherwise. I could mention here 
the names of many trierarchs who took vessels from the 
Greeks, but I shall pass over all excepting Theoméstor, the 
son of Androdamas, and Phylacus, the son of Histiaus, both 
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Samians. I show this preference to them, inasmuch as for 
this service Theoméstor was made tyrant of Samos by the 
Persians,’ while Phylacus was enrolled among the King’s 
benefactors,’ and presented with a large estate in land. In 
the Persian tongue the King’s benefactors are called Orosangs.® 

86. Far the greater number of the Persian ships engaged in 
this battle were disabled—either by the Athenians or by the 
Eginetans. For as the Greeks fought in order and kept their 
line, while the barbarians were in confusion and had no plan 
in anything that they did, the issue of the-battle could scarce 
be other than it was. Yet the Persians fought far more 
bravely here than at Euboea, and indeed surpassed themselves; 
each did his ntmost through fear of Xerxes, for each thought 
that the King's eye was upon himself? 

87. What part the several nations, whether Greek or barba- 
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tian, took in the combat, I am not able to say for certain; 
Artemisia, however, I know, distinguished herself in such a 
way as raised her even higher than she stood before in the 
esteem of the King. For after confusion had spread through- 
out the whole of the King’s fleet, and her ship was closely 
pursued by an Athenian trireme, she, having no way to fly, 
since in front of her were a number of friendly vessels, and 
she was nearest of all the Persians to the enemy, resolved on 
a measure which in fact proved her safety. Pressed by the 
Athenian pureuer, she bore straight against one of the ships 
of her own party, a Calyndian,? which had Damasithymus, 
the Calyndian king, himself on board. I cannot say whether 
she had had any quarrel with the man while the fleet was 
at the Hellespont, or no—neither can I decide whether she of 
set purpose attacked his vessel, or whether it merely chanced 
that the Calyndian ship came in her way—but certain it is, 
that she bore down upon his vessel and sank it, and that 
thereby she had the good fortune to procure herself a double 
advantage. For the commander of the Athenian trireme, 
when he saw her bear down on one of the enemy's fleat, 
thought immediately that her vessel was a Greek, or else had 
deserted from the Persians, and was now fighting on the Greek 
side; he therefore gave up the chase, and turned away to 
attack others. 

*88. Thus in the first place she saved her life by the action, 
and was enabled to get clear off from the battle; while further, 
it fell out that in the very act of doing the King an injury she 
raised herself to a greater height than evor in his esteem. For 
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as Xerxes beheld the fight, he remarked (it is said) the 
destruction of the vessel, whereupon the bystanders observed 
to him—* Seest thou, master, how well Artemisia fights, and 
how she has just sunk a ship of the enemy?” Then Xerxes 
asked if it were really Artemisia’'s doing; and they answered, 
| “Certainly; for they knew her ensign :""* while all made sure 
that the sunken vessel belonged to the opposite side. Every- 
“thing, it is said, conspired to prosper the queen—it was 
‘especially fortunate for her that not one of those on board the 
| Calyndian ship survived to become her accuser. Xerxes, they 
‘eny, in reply to the remarks made to him, observed— My 
p have behaved like women, my women like men!" 
89. There fell in this combat Ariabignes, one of the chief 
: nders of the fleet,” who was son of Darius and brother 
Xerxes; and with him perished a yast number of men of 
repute, Persians, Medes, and allies. Of tho Greeks 
@ died only a few; for, as they were able to swim, all those 
were not slain outright by the enemy escaped from the 
g vessels and swam across to Salamis. But on the side 
the barbarians more perished by drowning than in any 
way, since they did not lmow how to swim. The great 
fruction took place when the ships which had been first 
7 began to fly; for they who were stationed in the rear, 
to display their valour before the eyes of the King, 
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his own captains perform any worthy exploit he inquired con- 
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cerning him; and the man’s name was taken down by his 
scribes,’ together with the names of his ‘father and his city. 
Ariaramnes too, a Persian,® who was a friend of the Ionians, 
and present at the time whereof I speak, had a share in 
bringing about the punishment of the Phanicians.? 

91. When the rout of the barbarians began, and they sought 
to make their escape to Phalérum, the Eginetans, awaiting 
them in the channel,” performed exploits worthy to be re- 
corded. Through the whole of the confused struggle the 
Athenians employed themselves in destroying such ships as 
either made resistance or fled to shore, while the Eginetans 
dealt with those which endeavoured to escape down the strait; 
80 that the Persian yeasels were no sooner clear of the Athe- 
nians than forthwith they fell into the hands of the Eginetan 
squadron. 

92. It chanced here that there was a meeting between the 
ship of Themistocles, which was hasting in pursuit of the 
enemy, and that of Polycritus, son of Crius the Eginetan,' 
which had just charged a Sidonian trireme. Tho Sidonian 
vessel was the same that captured the Eginetan guard-ship 
off Sciathus,? which had Pytheas, the son of Ischenoiis, on 
board—that Pytheas, I mean, who fell covered with wounds, 
and whom the Sidonians kept on board their ship, from 
admiration of his gallantry. This man afterwards returned 
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any one who should make her prisoner; since there was grent 
indignation felt that a woman should appear in arms against 
Athens. However, as I said before, she escaped; and so did 
some others whose ships survived the engagement; and these 
were all now assembled at the port of Phalérum. 

94. The Athenians say that Adeimantus, the Corinthian 
commander, at the moment when the two fleets joined battle, 
was seized with fear, and being beyond measure alarmed, 
spread his sails, and hasted to fly away; on which the other 
Corinthians, secing their leader's ship in full flight, sailed off 
likewise. They had reached in their flight that part of the 
coast of Salamis where stands the temple of Minerva Sciras,* 
when they met a light bark, a very strange apparition: it was 
never discovered that any one had sent it to them; and till it 
appeared they wore altogether ignorant how the battle was 
going. That there was something beyond nature in the 
matter they judged from this—that when the men in the bark 
drew near to their ships, they addressed them, saying—“ Adei- 
mantus, while thou playest the traitor’s part, by withdrawing 
all these ships, and flying away from the fight, the Greeks 
whom thou hast deserted are defeating their foes as completely 
as they ever wished in their prayers.” Adeimantus, however, 
would not believe what the men said; whereupon they told 
him, ‘he might take them with him as hostages, and put 
them to death if he did not find the Greeks winning.” Then 
Adeimantus put about, both he and those who were with him; 
and they rejoined the fleet when the victory was already 
gained. Such is the tale which the Athenians tell concerning 
them of Corinth ; these latter, however, do not allow its truth! 


f Toannot pretend to fx the site of | was also a templo of Minerva Seira 
this expe, which meson, Tbe. 
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332 EXPLOIT OF ARISTIDES. Boor VILL 
On the contrary, they declare that they were among those who 
distinguished themselves most in the fight. And the rest of 
Greece bears witness in their favour.* 

95. In the midst of the confusion Aristides, the son of 
Lysimachus, the Athenian, of whom I lately spoke as a man 
of the greatest excellence, performed the following service. He 
took a number of the Athenian heavy-armed troops, who had 
previously been stationed along the shore of Salamis, and, 
landing with them on the islet of Psyitaleia, slew all the 
Persians by whom it was occupied 

96. As soon as the sea-fight was ended,® the Greeks drew 


strongly excited, men circulate against |? Whatorer tho number of the Per- 
their enemics. From the year B.c. 

433, when the Atheninns sen ape 
with the Corcyrmana against th 
¢Thacyd. i. 44-61) a deadly foad eprang 
up between them and the Corinthians, 
The Corinthian attack upon Potidaa 


(ib. 56-65) nggravated tho breach. In 
this, Aristeus, the son of Adeimantus, 
took a prominent part, We can woll 
anderstand how, under euch eircum- 
stances, now calumnies were invented, 
‘or old onea raked up, blac! the 
character of the countrymen and tho 
father of Aristous, 

Pintarch’s witnesses (de Malign. 
Hiarod. vol. i. p. 870) arg not soaded 
to destroy the ci Reimer 
Herodotas plainly “iabelleved i 
recorded it probably more on account 
of its pootio character than from ill- 
will towards Corinth, which he clso- 
where shows no disposition to tront 
with unfairness (a0 v. 75 and 92, ix. 


moment's ‘attention. 

1 Bven tho Athenians bore a silent 
testimony to tho brare conduct of the 
Corinthians on the cecasion, by allow= 
ing the following inscription on those 
who fell to remain at Salamis — 
“Eds iv wer’ dvoloper Fie eBov, 

sr indparn vier fu Sahay 
cal ee war ae anserti 
als Shou fe Tap EANABa 
Cat. de Malign. Herod. 1. a G) 
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333 


together to Salamis all the wrecks that were to be found in 
that quarter, and prepared themselves for another engage- 


mary place among tho records of the 
time. It does not appear to hare been 
known to Herodotus, yet it confirms 
hia account in all tho’ principal fea. 
tures; for instance in the following — 
L The memage vent to Xerxes, in- 
ing him that the Greeks were 
about to disperse. 2 His 
movement to enclose them. 8. 
bold advance of the Greeks to moot 


partof » sloglo. Greek shir 

crush and confusion among tho Per- 
sinns. 6 Tho arrangement of their 
flat in more than a single Tine (As. 
chylus anys, “in threo lines”). 
The Toas of Persinna of iets 
rank, And, 8 The prolonged rosint. 


i examination 
to be worthless. Ife adds little to tho 
information which Horedotua supplies 
ee, think, thees faote:—1. ib 
Persian fleet was drawn up in three 
Isr 373), 2% That on both sides 
‘the fleets advanced with lod criea 
and shouts. 3. That tho Grook right 
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people, he set to work to carry a mound across the channel to 
Salamis,® and at the same time began fastening a number of 
Phenician merchant ships together, to serve at once for a 
bridge and a wall.” He likewise made many warlike prepara- 
tions, as if he were about to engage the Greoks once more at 
soa. Now, when these things were seen, all grew fully per- 
suaded that the King was bent on remaining, and intended 
to push the war in good earnest. Mardonius, however, waa in 
no respect deceived; for long acquaintance enabled him to 
read all the King’s thoughts. Meanwhile, Xerxes, though 
engaged in this way, sent off a messenger to carry intelligence 
of his misfortune to Persia.® 

98. Nothing mortal travels so fast as these Persian messen- 
gers. The entire plan is a Persian invention; and this is the 
method of it. Along the whole line of road there are men 
(they say) stationed with horses, in number equal to the 
number of days which the journey takes, allowing » man 
and horse to each day; and these men will not be hindered 
from accomplishing at their best speed the distance which 
they have to go, cither by snow, or rain, or heat, or by the 
darkness of night. he first rider delivers his despatch to 
tho second, and the second passes it to the third; and so itis 
borne from hand to hand along the whole line, like the light 
in the torch-race, which the Greeks celebrate to Vulean.” 


Cuar, 96-08, 


# In this way Alexander afterwards 
msceooded in reducing Tyre, though 
sn were mastors of tho sea 

Tho ielan 


lax, Poriph, p. 101; Q. 
hilo Salamis ia noarly 
shore, ‘the 


as lg eed 
most three fathoms in depth, while at 
Salamis the depth of the strait reaches 
four fathoms xt the point whore it is 
shallowest, (See the Chart, cupra, p. 


.) 
Ctesins 


. Exe. § 26) anit Strabo 
(ix. Pe 
began 


iran the mound as 
‘the battle. 


piece to eecees this was 
the second Smear de. 
spatohed a npr as 5A). shyla, 
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Tepoirby dprxrdirai), 

‘Tho torch-race was not peculiar 
to Vulean. Herodotus has already in- 
formed we that it formed ab Athens a 
part of the worship of Pan (vi. 108, 
From other souroes we learn that is 





336 ARRIVAL OF THE MESSAGES, Boox VII 
‘The Persians give the riding post in this manner, the name of 
“ Angarum.”? 

99. At Susa, on the arrival of the first message, which said 
that Xerxes was master of Athens, such was the delight of 
the Persians who had remained behind, that they forthwith 
strewed all the strects with myrtle boughs,* and burnt incense, 
and fell to feasting and merriment. In like manner, when 
the second message reached them, so sore was their dismay, 
that they all with one accord rent their garments, and cried 
aloud, and wept and wailed without stint. They laid the 
blame of the disaster on Mardonius; and their grief on the 
oecasion was less on account of the damage done to their 
ships, than owing to the alarm which they felt about the 
safety of the King. Hence their trouble did not cense till 
Xerxes himself, by his arrival, put an end to their fears.* 


‘Tho natnro af the contest ns been 
fally considered by Dr. Liddoll, in 
Smith's Dictionary of Aztiqatiios, are 
ticle Auradnpopls, to which the reader 
in roferred. 

Tho explanation of this torm fs 
renderod pocaliarly difficult by the 
evidence we powsexa of the arbitrary: 
application of names to tho Eastern 
Post-oifice, and by our consoquent: wn- 
certainty as to tho direction in which 
wo aro to earch for an etymology. 
Under tho Caliph the postal service 
of the Empire was designated by the 
name of Ber(d, title which was long 
tho despair of Arab etymelogera, bab 
which we now know to have boon 
derived from tho accident of dock. 
tailed males (Persian burfdeh, * eut or 
docked") being emy to carry tho 
perapieny wot ties arma ee 
sible that angdr may ropresent eomo 
Kindred opitbet (such ae * painted,” 
for instance, from angariden, “to 
paint,” or “ registerod” from angéreh, 
“an account book”) applied to poste 
horses or camola in the earlier period. 
My own idea is, howover, that &ryapor 


is = corruption of harkireh (3,5), 


or, acearding to the vulgnr pronuncin« 
tion, hakdreh, which lterallysigaifles 





“oman fit for every sort of work,” 
but which is specifically appliod to 
express memengers, whether 

ling on foot, on horseback, or om 
dromedaries. It is probable that im 
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100. And now Mardonius, perceiving that Xerxes took the 
defeat of his fleet greatly to heart, and suspecting that he had 
made up his mind to leave Athens and fly away, began to 
think of the likelihood of his being visited with punishment 
for having persuaded the King to undertake the war, He 
therefore considered that it would be the best thing for him 
to adventure further, and either become the conqueror of 
Greece—which was the result he rather expected—or else die 
gloriously after aspiring to a noble achievement. So with 
these thoughts in his mind, ho said one day to the King— 

Do not grieve, master, or take so greatly to heart thy late 
loss. Our hopes hang not altogether on the fate of a few 
planks, but on our brave steeds and horsemen, Those fellows, 
whom thou imaginest to have quite conquered us, will not 
venture—no, not one of them—to come ashore and contend 
with our land army; nor will the Greeks who are upon the 
mainland fight our troops ; such as did so, have received their 
punishment. If thon so pleasest, we may at once attack the 
Peloponnese; if thon wouldst rather wait a while, that too 
is in our power. Only be not disheartened. For it is not 
possible that the Greeks can avoid being brought to account, 
alike for this and for their former injuries; nor can they any- 
how escape being thy slaves. Thou shouldst therefore do as 
Thavo said. If, however, thy mind is made up, and thou art 
resolved to retreat and lead away thy army, listen to tho 
counsel which, in that case, I have to offer. Make not the 
Persians, O King! a laughing-stock to the Greeks. If thy 
affairs have succeeded ill, it has not been by their fault ; thou 
canst not say that thy Persians have ever shown themselves 
cowards. What matters it if Phoenicians and Egyptians, 
Cyprians and Cilicians, have misbehaved ?—their misconduct 
touches not us. Since then thy Persians are without fault, 
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Cuar, 100-104  ARTEMISIA’S ADVICE TO XERXES, 
339 


run counter to his wishes, we can suffer no great loss, so long 
as thou art safo, and thy house is in no danger. The Greeks, 
too, while thou livest, and thy house flourishes, must be 
prepared to fight full many a battle for their freedom; 
whereas if Mardonius fall, it matters nothing—they will have 
gained but a poor triumph—a victory over one of thy slaves! 
Remember also, thou goest home having gained the purpose of 
thy expedition ;* for thou hast burnt Athens!” 

108. The advice of Artemisia pleased Xerxes well; for she 
had exactly uttered his own thoughts. I, for my part, do not 
believe that he would have remained, had all his connsellors, 
both men and women, united to urge his stay, so great was the 
alarm that he felt. As it was, he gave praise to Artemisia, 
and entrusted certain of his children to her care, ordering her 
to convey them to Ephesus; for he had been accompanied on 
the expedition by some of his natural sons. 

104. He likewise sent away at this time one of the principal 
of his eunuchs,? a man named Hermotimus, a Pedasian, who 
was bidden to take charge of these sons. Now the Pedasians 
inhabit the region above Halicarnassna;° and it is related 
of them, that in their country the following circumstance 
happens: When a mischance is about to befall any of their 
neighbours within a certain time, the priestess of Minerva in 
their city grows a long beard. This has already taken place 
on two occasions. 


ee eine ett Teloped itvelf in the reign of this last 
* Wo have here the first instanoe in | king. 
authentic Porsinn history of the in- * For tho situation of Pedasus, vido 
flwence of the cunuchs, which after- | supra, i. 175, note*. It ia curious that 
wards il. | Herodotus should have given the story 
‘of the beard in two places ; but I seo 
no sufficient grounds for  comtioaing 
Pesitacas and | the genuineness of cither rang 
have great weight with | “Aliqasndo bonna dormitat,” 
Exo, § 6 and § 9), Ixa- | discrupancy as tothe number of 
that the phenomenon kad occurre 
twice, oa here, or thrice, as rut 
tseuncy of bn cratal weal 
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105. The Hermotimus of whom I spoke above was, as! | 
took the 


said, a Pedasian ; and he, of all men whom we know, 

most cruel vengeance on the person who had done him an 
injury. He had been made a prisoner of war, and when his 
captors sold him, he was bought by a certain Panionius, « 
native of Chios, who made his living by a most nefarious 
traffic. Whenever he could got any boys of unusual beauty, 
he made them eunuehs, and, carrying them to Sardis or 
Ephesus, sold them for large sums of money. For the bar- 
barians value eunuchs more than others, since they regard 
them as more trustworthy. Many were the slaves that 
Panionius, who made his living by the practice, had thus 
treated; and among them was this Hermotimus of whom 


Ihave here made mention. However, he was not without his 
share of good fortune; for after a while he was sent from | 


Sardis, together with other gifts, as a present to the King. 
Nor was it ; ong before he came to be esteemed by ES. more 
highly than all his eunuchs. 

106. When the King was on his way to Athens wilhune 
Persian army, and abode for a time at Sardis, Hermotimus — 
happened to make a journey upon business into Mysia; and 
there, in a district which is called Atarneus, but belongs to 
Chios,’ he chanced to fall in with Panionius. 
him at once, he entered into a long and friendly talk with him, 
wherein he counted up the numerous blessings he yo 
through his means, and promised him all manner of favours 
in return, if he would bring his household to Sardis and live 
there. Panionius was overjoyed, and, accepting the offer 
made him, came presently, and brought with him his wife and 
children. Then Hermotimus, when he had got Panionius and 
all his family into his power, addressed him in these words:— 

“Thou man, who gettest a living by viler deeds than 
one else in the whole world, what wrong to thee or thine | 
Lor any of mine done, that thou shouldst have made me the 


7 Vide supra, i. 1995 vi. 28, 29, 
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nothing that Inow am? Ab! surely thou thoughtest that the 
gods took no note of thy crimes. But they in their justice 
have delivered thee, the doer of unrighteousness, into my 
hands; and now thou canst not complain of the vengeance 
which I am resolved to take on thee.” 

After these reproaches, Hermotimus commanded the four 
sons of Panionius to be brought, and forced the father to make 
thom eunuchs with his own hand. Unable to resist, he did as 
Hermotimus required ; and then his sons were made to treat 
him in the self-same way. So in this way there came to 
Panionius requital at the hands of Hermotimus. 

107. Xerxes, after charging Artemisia to convey his sons 
safo to Ephesus,® sent for Mardonius, and bade him choose 
from all his army such men as he wished, and see thet he 
made his achievements answer to his promises. During this 
day he did no more; but no sooner was night come, than he 
issued his orders, and at once the captains of the ships left 
Phalérum, and bore away for the Hellespont, each making all 
the speed he could, and hasting to guard the bridges against 
the King's return. On their way, as they sailed by Zoster, 
where certain narrow points of land project into the sea, they 
took the cliffs for yessels, and: fled far away in alarm. Dis- 
covering their mistake, however, ‘after a time, they joined 
company once more, and proceeded upon their voyage. 

108. Next day the Greeks, seeing the land force of the bar- 
barians encamped in the same place, thought that their ships 
must still be lying at Phalérum; and, expecting another 
attack from that quarter, made preparations to defend them- 
selves. Soon however news came that the ships were all 
departed and gone away; whereupon it was instantly resolved 
to make sail in pursuit. They went as far as Andros; but, 


oh. 103, capes" (Leako's Domi, p. Bit a 
*Copo Zteter is undonbtodly the | is not vory likely that 
modern Cape Liebordha, It bas the | been mistaken by the va 
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seeing nothing of the Persian floct, they stopped at that place, 
and held a council of war, At this couneil Themistocles 
advised that the Greeks should follow on through the islands, 
still pressing the pursuit, and making all haste to the Helles- 
pont, there to break down the bridges. Eurybiades, howeyer, 
delivered a contrary opinion. “If,” he said, “the Greeks 
should break down the bridges, it would be the worst thing 
that could possibly happen for Greece. The Persian, supposing 
that his retreat were cut off, and he compelled to remain 
in Europe, would be sure never to give them any peace. 
Tnaction on his part would ruin all his affairs, and leave him 
no chance of ever getting back to Asia—nay, would even cause 
his army to perish by famine: whereas, if he bestirred him- 
self, and acted vigorously, it was likely that the whole of 
Enrope would in course of time become subject to him; since, 
by degrees, the various towns and tribes would either fall 
before his arms, or else agree to terms of submission; and in 
this way, his troops would find food sufficient for them, since 
each year the Greek harvest would be theirs. As it was, the 
Persian, because he had lost the sea-fight, intended evidently 
to remain no longer in Hurope. The Greeks ought to let him 
depart ; and when he was gone from among them, and had 
returned into his own country, then would be the time for 
them to contend with him for the possession of that.” 

The other captains of the Peloponnesians declared them- 
selves of the same mind. 

109. Whereupon Themistocles, finding that the majority 
was against him, and that he could not persuade them to push 
on to the Hellespont, changed round,* and addressing himself 
to the Athenians, who of all the allies were the most nettled 
at the enemy's escape, and who eagerly desired, if the other 


Grocka had passed Andros, nnd could | _ * Pintarch (Them. o. 16) attribmtes 
havo a full view to the north, they | ‘Thomistocles' change of mind to scons 
would know that purwuit was vain. | feronce which he held with arian 
This may sccount for their going #0 | bat there ia no reason to doubt the 
far and no further. narmtive of Herodotus, 
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Greeks’ would not stir, to sail on by themselves to the Helles- 
pont and break the bridges, spake as follows :— 

“Thave often myself witnessed occasions, and I haye heard 
of many more from others, where men who had been con- 
quered by an enemy, having been driven quite to desperation, 
have renewed the fight, and retrieved their former disasters. 
We have now had the great good luck to save both ourselves 
and all Greece by the repulse of this vast cloud of men; lot us 
then be content and not press them too hard, now that they 
have begun to fly. Be sure we have not done this by our own 
might. It is the work of gods and heroes, who were jealous *® 
that one man should be king at once of Europe and of Asia— 
more especially a man like this, unholy and presumptuous— 
a man who esteems alike things sacred and things profane 
who has cast down and burnt the very images of the gods 
themselves ;* who even eaused the sea to be scourged with 
rods and commanded fetters to be thrown into it.’ At present 
all is well with us—let us then abide in Greece, and look to 
ourselves and to our families. The Barbarian is clean gone— 
we have driven him off—let each now repair his own house, 
and sow his land diligently, In the spring we will take ship 
and sail to the Hellespont and to Ionia!" 


2 Sopra, vii. 10, § 5. Dotos oxbibited by Datie,” as conch 
4 Machylus describes the condnc’ | sive ou the subject, Bat Datis was a 
of the Peraiana towards tho Grock | Meds, not a Persian, and wonld thero- 
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All this Themistoeles said in the hope of establishing a 
claim upon the King; for he wanted to have a safe retreat in 
ease any misehance should befall him at Athens ®*—which 
indeed came to pass afterwards.” 

110. At present, however, he dissembled; and the Athenians 
were persuaded by his words. For they were ready now to do 
whatever he advised ; since they had always esteemed him a 
wise man, and he had lately proved himself most truly wise 
and well-judging. Accordingly, they came in to his views; 
whereupon he lost no time in sending messengers, on board 
a light bark, to the King, choosing for this purpose men whom 


he could trust to keep his instructions secret, even although 
they should be put to every kind of torture. Among them 
was the house-slave Sicinnus, the same whom he had made 
use of previously. When the men reached Attica, all the 
others stayed with the boat; but Sicinnus went up to the 


King, and spake to him as follows :— 

“Tam sent to thee by Themistocles, the son of Neocles, who 
is the leader of the Athenians, and the wisest and bravest 
man of all the allies, to bear thee this message: ‘Themistocles 
the Athenian, anxious to render thee a service, has restrained 
the Greeks, who were impatient to pursue thy ships, and to 
break up the bridges at the Hellespont. Now, therefore, 
return home at thy leisure.” 

The messengers, when they had performed their errand, 
sailed back to the fleet. 

# According to Thuoydides (i. 137), 


7 Cf. Thucyd. 1 w. c., where the oir 


‘Thomistocles did actually claim credit 
with the Persians for preventing the 
dostrnction of tho bridge; bat it is 
@ifficult to imagine him looking for- 
ward at this time to ruch a contin. 
gency us exile, Still, as Mr. Grote 
observes, " long-rightod canning” was 
ono of the leading traita of his charao- 
ter; and “a clever man, tainted with 
such constant gailt, might naturally 
calcnlate on being one day detected 
and punished ™ (Hist. af Greece, rol. ¥. 
pp. 185, 189), 


cumstances by which Themistockes be- 
came involved in the fall of Pauzanias 
are fully given. See also Plutarch, 
‘Them, ¢, 23-28. 

* Supra, ch. 75. Plntarck (Thom. 
¢. 16) makes a certain Arnaces, one of 
the royal eunnchs who had been taken 
prisoner in the recent battle, the chie® 
messenger on this occasion. Th thia 
ho is followed by Pelywaus (Strat. 

x. $3). Bat Dindora | (5. 19) and 
Tanita (G13) ooufira Heredotny, 
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111. And the Greeks, having resolved that they would 
neither proceed further in pursuit of the barbarians, nor push 
forward to the Hellespont and destroy the passage, laid siege 
to Andros, intending to take the town by storm.? For The- 
mistocles had required the Andrians to pay down a sum of 
money; and they had refused, being the first of all the 
islanders who did so. To his declaration, “that the money 
must needs be paid, as the Athenians had brought with them 
two mighty gods—Persuasion and Necessity,” they made 
reply, that ‘‘ Athens might well be a great and glorious city, 
since she was blest with such excellent gods; but they were 
wrotchedly poor, stinted for Jand, and cursed with two unpro- 
fitable gods, who always dwelt with them and would never 
quit their island—to wit, Poverty and Helplessness.* These 
were the gods of the Andrians, and therefore they would not 
pay the money. For the power of Athens could not possibly 
be stronger than their inability." This reply, coupled with 
the refusal to pay the sum required, caused their city to be 
besieged by the Greeks. 

112. Meanwhile Themistocles, who never ceased his pursuit 
of gain,? sent threatening messages to the other islanders with 


* The Cyolades, with fow exceptions, 
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to Bia and *Aréyxq ob Corinth (1. iv. 
9 se apes, 


toclea even in his Kfo-time. ‘The poet 
‘Timocreon leaded him with reprosches 
for hia ararice (ap. aa BION 
‘A more wnsuspicions testimony, 

hhape, is fornithed by the undeukted 
fact ‘of his enormous wealth at the 
poried of his exile, which wna wit- 
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thousand picked horse ;’ likewise the Medes, the Sacans, the 
Bactrians, and the Indians, foot and horse equally, These 
nations he took entire: from the rest of the allies he culled 
a few men, taking either such as were remarkable for their 
appearance, or else such as had performed, to his knowledge, 
some valiant deed. The Persians furnished him with the 
greatest number of troops, men who were adorned with chains 
and armlets.? Next to them were the Medes, who in number 
equalled the Persians, but in valour féll short of them. The 
whole army, reckoning the horsemen with the rest, amounted 
to 300,000 men. 

114. At the time when Mardonius was making choice of his 
troops, and Xerxes still continued in Thessaly, the Lacedwmo- 
nians received a message from the Delphic oracle, bidding 
them seck satisfaction at the hands of Xerxes for the death of 
Leonidas, and take whatever he chose to give them. So the 
Spartans sent a herald with all speed into Thessaly, who 
arrived while the entire Persian army was still there. This 
man, being brought before the King, spake as follows :— 

“King of the Medes, the Lacedwmonians and the Heracleids 
of Sparta require of thee the satisfaction due for bloodshed, 
because thou slowest their king, who fell fighting for Greeeo.”” 

Xerxes laughed, and for a long time spake nota word. At 
last, however, he pointed to Mardonius, who was standing by 
him, and said:—‘ Mardonius here shall give them the satis- 
faction they deserve to get.” And the herald accepted the 
answer, and forthwith went his way. 

115. Xerxes, after this, left Mardonius in Thessaly, and 
marched away himself, at his best speed, toward the Helles- 


to think that a distinetion ie drawn 
between the better and the wore 
armed among the Persian infantry, to 


men of tha Porsina nation," who 
formed the van of the body of troops 
specially attached to the king’s person 


the former of whom alono the descrip. 
tion tn vl, G1 ta to be applied. “The 

exprowsion—"Thees nationa ho took 
entice" [should Tift to|the Motes, 


(supra, vii, 40). 

* Supra, vii. 89, note‘, Tho chains’ 
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pont. In five and forty days he reached the place of passage, 
where he arrived with scarce a fraction, so to speak, of his | 
former army.’ All along their line of march, in every 

where they chanced to be, his soldiers seized and deye 
whatever corn they could find belonging to the inhabitants ; 
while, if no corn was to be found, they gathered the grass that 
grew in the fields, and stripped the trees, whether cultivated 
or wild, alike of their bark and of their leaves, and so fed 


SUFFERINGS OF THE ARMY. 


the different cities that lay upon the route, the inhabitants 
being strictly charged by Xerxes to tend and feed them. Of 
these some remained in Thessaly, others in Siris of Pxonia,” 
others again in Macedon. Here’ Xerxes, on his march into 


Greece, had left the sacred car and steeds of Jove; which 


circumstance, that wo are warranted, 


* Tho woll-known description in 
Aischslox (Pers, 484-516), while it 
confirms the account here given of the 
Persian rotreat in many respects, ex- 
cooda it in certain strikingly poctic 
particulars, According to tho tra- 
gedinn, besides tho deaths from star- 
vation there were many from thirst, 
and some from mero gasping for 
breath! Tho great low was at tho 
Strymon, which, in the night of tho 
day whon tho Persian army arrived 
‘upon its banke, was frozen aver by an 
unseasonable frost, 80 firmly and 
hardly that the Porsinns commenced 
ercesing upon the ico. When the xun's 
rays grow hot, tho ico melted, and the 
greater portion of the army 
in tho stream. Bishop Thirlwall ac. 

tory os trae (Hikt. of 
i p. $16). Mr. Grote, 
, discrodita it (History, 
&e., vol. ¥. p. 191, note), The freezing 


Naples, and at tho beginning of No- 
vomber—to drop all mention of the 
“single night"—is so improbable a 
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upon his return he was unable to recover; for the Peonians 
had disposed of them to the Thracians, and, when Xerxes 
demanded them back, they said that the Thracian tribes who 
dwelt about the sources of the Strymon had stolen the mares 
as they pastured, 

116. Here too a Thracian chieftain, king of the Bisaltians 
and of Crestonia,” did a deed which went beyond nature. He 
had refused to become the willing slave of Xerxes, and had 
fled before him into the heights of Rhodopé, at the same time 
forbidding his sons to take part in the expedition against 
Greece. But they, either because they cared little for his 
orders, or because they wished greatly to see the war, joined 
the army of Xerxes, At this time they had all returned home 
to him—the number of the men was six—quite safe and 
sound. But their father took them, and punished their offenee 
by plucking ont their eyes from the sockets, Sueh was the 
treatment which those men received. 

117. The Persians, haying journeyed through Thrace and 
reached the passage, entered their ships hastily and crossed 
the Hellespont to Abydos. The bridges were not found 
stretched across the strait; since a storm had broken and 
dispersed them. At Abydos the troops halted, and, obtaining 
more abundant provision than they had yet got upon their 
march, they fed without stint; from which cause, added to 
the change in their water, great numbers of those who had 
hitherto escaped perished. The remainder, together with 
Xerxes himself, came safe to Sardis 


* For the positions of Bisaltia and ) *Xorxes remained at Santis the 
supra, vii. 115, note %, 


jolops proper appears to havo 

been the chain now callod Derpote 

Dagh (supra, iv. 49, note"), which 

tho valley of the’ Nestus 

8u) from that of the Hebras 

(Maritea), The name, however, ex. 
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118. There is likewise another account given of the retum 
of the King. It is said that when Xerxes on his way from 
Athens arrived at Eion upon the Strymon, he gave up travd- 
ling by land, and, intrusting Hydarnes with the conduct of his 
forces to the Hellespont, embarked himself on board a Pheai- 
cian ship, and so crossed into Asia. On his voyage the ship 
was assailed by a strong wind blowing from the mouth of the 
Strymon, which caused the sea to run high. As the storm 
inereased, and the ship laboured heavily, because of the 
number of the Persians who had come in the King’s train, and 
who now crowded the deck, Xerxes was seized with fear, and 
called out to the helmsman in a loud voice, asking him, if 
there were any means whereby they might escape the danger. 
“No means, master,” the helmsman answered, “ unless we 
could be quit of these too numerous passengers.” Xerxes, 
they say, on hearing this, addressed the Persians as follows: 
“‘Men of Persia,” he said, “ now is the time for you to show 
what love ye bear your king. My safety, as it seems, depends 
wholly upon you.” So spake the King; and the Persians 
instantly made obeisance, and then leapt over into the sea. 
Thus was the ship lightened, and Xerxes got safe to Asia. As 
soon as he had reached the shore, he sent for the helmsman, 
and gave him a golden crown because he had preserved the 
life of the King,—but because he had caused the death of a 
number of Persians, he ordered his head to be struck from his 
shoulders. 

119. Such is the other account which is given of the return 
of Xerxes; but to me it seems quite unworthy of belief, alike 
in other respects, and in what relates to the Persians. For 
had the helmsman made any such speech to Xerxes, I sup- 
pose there is not one man in ten thousand who will doubt that 
this is the course which the King would have followed :—he 
would have made the men upon the ship's deck, who were not 





* The Epibate, o1 may well be doubted whether, under 
which each trireme in the Persit such circumstances, the Persian kin 
Geet carried thirty (sopra, 1S4). It | would not have preferred Phonicias 
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only Persians, but Persians of the very highost rank, quit 
their place and go down below; and would have cast into the 
sea an equal number of the rowers, who were Phcmnicians. 
_ But the truth is, that the King, as I haye already said, 
returned into Asia by the same road as the rest of the army, 

120, I will add a strong proof of this. It is certain that 
Xerxes on his way back from Greece passed through Abdéra, 
where he made a contract of friendship with the inhabitants, 
and presented them with a golden scymitar, and a tiara broi- 
dered with gold. The Abderites declare—but I put no faith in 
this part of their story—that from the time of the King’s 
leaving Athens, he never once loosed his girdle till he came to 
their city, since it was not till then that he felt himself in 
safety, Now Abdéra is nearer to the Hellespont than Eion 
and the Strymon,® where Xerxes, according to the other talo, 
took ship. 

121. Meanwhile the Greeks, finding that they could not 
capture Andros, sailed away to Carystus, and wasted the lands 
of the Carystians,’ after which they returned to Salamis. 
Arrived here, they proceeded, before entering on any other 
matter, to make choice of the first-fruits which should be set 
apart as offerings to the gods. These consisted of divers gifts; 
among them were three Phonician triremes,* one of which 
was dedicated at the Isthmus, where it continued to my day; 
another at Sunium; and the third, at Salamis itself, which 
was devoted to Ajax. This done, they made a division of the 
booty, and sent away the first-fruits to Delphi. Thereof was 
peamon to unskilled Persians, ‘There 
is, however, no ground for attaching 

‘oredonce to the story, which is 
Yaluable nso atriking embodi. 
Vinent of tho res} Oriontal fooling with 


regard to the person of the monarch 
— tapra, ch. 99, noto%, and ch. 


. 5 that at Salamis to Aj 

F Thomistoclos seems to have lacked | Iodgment of the help rendered 
the influence, or the honesty, to keep | acidm (supra, ch, 83, end). 
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made the statue,’ holding in its hand the beak of a ship, which 
is twelye cubits high, and which stands in the same place 
with the golden one of Alexander the Macedonian.” 

122. After the first-fruits had been sent to Delphi, the 

. Greeks made inquiry of the god, in the name of their whole 
body, if he had received his full share of the spoils and was 
satisfied therewith. The god made answer, that all the other 
Greeks had paid him his full due, except only the Eginetans ; 
on them he had still a claim for the prize of valour which 
they had gained st Salamis. So the Eginctans, when they 
heard this, dedicated the three golden stars which stand on 
the top of-a bronze mast in the corner near the bowl offered 
by Crosus.? 

123. When the spoils had been divided, the Greeks sailed to 
the Isthmus, where a prize of valour was to be awarded to the 
man who, of all the Greeks, had shown the most merit during 
the war. When the chiefs were all come, they met at the 
altar of Neptune, and took the ballots wherewith they were to 
give their votes for the first and for the second in merit, 
Then cach man gaye himself the first vote, since each con 
sidered that he was himself the worthiest; bub the second 


®Tpresome this in the statue mon- | well have sufficed for such an offer 
tioned by Pansauins (x. xiv. § 3), a | ing. 
still remaining at Dolphi in his day, Supra, ch. 93. Tt fx thought that 
which, he says, was erected by the | the Eginetans exhibited their 
Greeks to commemorate the battles of | tude for the victory of ia 
Artemisiam and Salamis. It was | “npon their own soil.” (Seo Mfr 
stntucof Apollo,and steod, apparently, 
inside tho temple. Its counterpart, 
the statue dedicated at Olympia_to 
commemorate the victory of P' 
wns n statue of Jupiter, not quite so 
colosaal, tho haight being 10 cubits 
instead of 12 (infra, ix. 81). ie 

10 Mr. Blakesley imagines (note ad 2 Supra, i. 5L. The silver bow! of 
Joc.) that this is an addition by another | Croesus is intended, which stood ‘in 
hand, and that the Alexander who had | the corner of the ante-chapol.” 
a gold statue at Delphi was the con- 
Yes of Asin, But the wealth of 

lexander tho son of Amyntas, who 
derived from a singlo mino nearly | monny ab the time of the 
90,0001, a year (supra, ¥. 17), may | (Bc. 357-347). 
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votes were given chiefly to Themistocles.* In this way, while 
the others received but one yote apiece, Thomistocles had for 
the second prize a large majority of the suffrages. 

124. Envy, however, hindered the chiefs from coming to 
4 decision, and they all sailed away to their homes without 
making any award.‘ Nevertheless Themistocles was regarded 
everywhere as by far the wisest man of all the Greeks; and 
the whole country rang with his fame. As the chiefs who 
fought at Salamis, notwithstanding that he was really entitled 
to the prize, had withheld his honour from him, he went 
without delay to Lacedemon, in the hope that he would 
be honoured there.’ And the Lacedemonians received him 
handsomely, and paid him great respect. The prize of valour, 
indeed, which was a crown of olive, they gave to Eurybiades ; 
but Themistocles was given crown of olive too, as the prize 
of wisdom and dexterity. He was likewise presented with the 
most beautiful chariot that could be found in Sparta; and 
after reeviving abundant praises, was, upon his departure, 
escorted as far as the borders of Tegea, by the three hundred 
picked Spartans, who are called the Knights. Never was it 
known, either before or since, that the Spartans escorted a 
man out of their city. 

125. On the return of Themistocles to Athens, Timodémus 
of Aphidne,’ who was one of his enemies, but otherwise a man 


? Platarch, with his usual oxaggers- ; double the amount of that 
tion, declares the second votes to hare 
boon given to Themistocles unanive- 
ously (Thom. ©. 17; De Maligu. Her, 
vol. fi. p. 871, D.). 
“It was probably considered im+ 
possible to award = second prize with- 
‘ont a first, and the Grat could not be 
decided. 


* According to Diodorus (xi, 27), 
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openly; as likewise did all the other inhabitants of that 
peninsula. 

127. Artabazus, therefore, laid siege to Potidma; and 
having a suspicion that the Olynthians were likely to revolt 
shortly, he besieged their city also. Now Olynthus was at that 
time held by the Bottiwans,* who had been driven from the 
parts about the Thermaic Gulf by the Macedonians. Artabazus 
took the city, and, having so done, led out all the inhabitants 
to a marsh in the neighbourhood,’ and there slew them. 
After this he delivered the place into the hands of the people 
called Chalcideans, having first appointed Critobiilus of 
Toréné to be governor. Such was the way in which the Chal- 
cideans got Olynthus.* 

128. When this town had fallen, Artabazus pressed the 
siege of Potidea all the more unremittingly; and was pushing 
his operations with vigour, when Timoxenus, captain of the 
Scionwans,® ontered into a plot to betray the town to him. 
How the matter was managed at first, I cannot pretend to say, 
for no account has come down to us: but at the last this is 
what happened. Whenever Timoxenus wished to send a letter 
to Artabazus, or Artabazus to send one to Timoxenus, the 
letter was written on a strip of paper, and rolled round the 
notched end of an arrow-shaft; the feathers were then put on 
over the paper, and the arrow thus prepared was shot to some 
place agreed upon. But after a while the plot of Timoxenus 


‘Thuoyd. ii. 99, and ee ) was Erotrian (ib. 128), Potidins, which 
ian iL 128, note *, p. 101. Corinth 
+The lagoon Bolyea, a little to the 
onst of the city, is probably intended 
ned Northern ‘vol, iii, pe 


"Pino ste and colebrity of Olynthus, 
and the position of Torting, have been 
already noticed (vii. 122, note), as 
algo have the number and imporiance 
of the Chalcidean settlements in these 
mac 74, nots), Excopting Aco- 

fané, Stagirus, and Argilas, 
me iv. oie sh 
a 08, 
which was Bottiwan, Mendé, 





to betray Potidwa was discovered in this way. Arosa 
one occasion, shot off his arrow, intending to send it to the 
accustomed place, but, missing his mark, hit one of the Poti- 
dwans in the shoulder. A crowd gathered about the wounded 
man, as commonly happens in war; and when the arrow wi 
pulled out, they noticed the paper, and straightway earried it 
to the captains who were present from the various cities of the 
peninsula.’ The captains read the letter, and, finding who 
the traitor was, nevertheless resolved, out of regard for the 
city of Sciéné, that as they did not wish the Scionwans to be 
thenceforth branded with the name of traitors, they would not 
bring against him any charge of treachery. Such accordingly 
was the mode in which this plot was discovered. 

129. After Artabazus had continued the siege by the space 
of three months, it happened that there was an unusual ebb 
of the tide, which lasted a long while. So when the bar- 
barians saw that what had been sea was now no more than 
a swamp, they determined to push across it into Palléné. And 
now the troops had already made good two-fifths of their 
passage, and three-fifths still remained before they 
yeach Palléné, when the tide came in with a very high fi 
higher than had ever been seen before, as the inhabitants 
of those parts declare, though high floods are by no means 
uncommon. All who were not able to swim perished imme- 
diately;7 the rest were slain by the Potidwans, who bore down 
upon them in their sailing vessels. The Potidmans say that 
what caused this swell and flood, and so brought about the 
disaster of the Persians which ensued therefrom, was the pro- 
fanation, by the very men now destroyed in the sea, of the 
temple and image of Neptune, situated in their suburb. And 
in this they seem to me to say well. Artabazus afterwards 


These were Aphytis, Neapolis, | thians, when exclnded from Potidma, 
Aga, Therambas, Sciéné, Mendé, and the viotorions Athenians under 
Bang (vide sugia, vil. 123). llins, He contrived to carry his 

7A mora succosful pnssago was | men into tho town through si tha ane 
made by Aristeus and a body of Corin- ith culy-a aight los (Theayd 4.63). 
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led away the remainder of his army, and joined Mardonius 
in Thessaly. Thus fared it with the Persians who escorted 
the King to the strait. 

180. As for that part of the flect of Xerxes which had sur- 
vived the battle, when it had made good its eseape from 
Salamis to the coast of Asia, and conveyed the King with his 
army across the strait from the Chersonese to Abydos, it 
passed the winter at Cymé.* On the first approach of spring 
there was an early muster of the ships at Samos, where some 
of them indeed had remained throughout the winter. Most of 
the men-at-arms who served on board were Persians, or else 
Medes; and the command of tho flect had been taken by 
Mardontes, the son of Bagwus, and Artafntes, the son of 
Artachwus;? while there was likewise a third commander, 
Ithamitres, the nephew of Artayntes,” whom his uncle had 
advanced to the post. Further west than Samos, however, 
they did not venture to proceed; for they remembered what 
a defeat they had suffered, and there was no one to compel 
them to approach any nearer to Greece. They therefore 
remained at Samos, and kept watch over Ionia, to hinder it 
from breaking into revolt. The whole number of their ships, 
including those furnished by the Tonians, was threo hundred. 
It did not enter into their thoughts that the Greeks would 
proceed against Ionia; on the contrary, they supposed that 
the defence of their own country would content them, more 
especially as they had not pursued the Persian fleet when it 
fled from Salamis, but had so readily given up the chase. 
They despaired, however, altogether of gaining any success by 
sea themselves, though by land they thought that Mardonius 
was quite sure of victory. So they remained at Samos, and 


* Supra, i. 149. 

* Artajntes waa probably tho aon of 
tho Persian noble who hai been one | (ib, 80) a# commanding the troops 
of the superintendents st Mount Athos | furnished by the islands in tho Fer- 
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took counsel together, if by any means they might harass the 
enemy, at the same time that they waited eagerly to hear how 
matters would proceed with Mardonius. 

131. The approach of spring, and the knowledge that 
Mardonius was in Thessaly, roused the Greeks from inaction. 
Their land force indeed was not yet come together; but the 
fleet, consisting of one hundred and ten ships, proceeded to 
Egina, under the command of Leotychides.™ This Leoty- 
chides, who was both general and admiral, was the son of 
Menares, the son of Agesilatis,’ the son of Hippocratides, the 
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1 Supra, vi. 71. By comparing the 
genealogy hore given with tho list of 
Spartan kings of the lower houxe in 
Pausanins (111. and 1¥.), we find that 
the Hine of Lootychidea departed from 
that of Demaratus, after Thoopompus, 
the eighth king. ‘The names between 
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son of Leotychides, the son of Anaxilaiis, the son of Archida- 
mus, the son of Anaxandrides, the son of Theopompus, the 
son of Nicander, the son of Charillus, the son of Eunomus, 
the son of Polydectes, the son of Prytanis, the son of Eury- 
phon, the son of Procles, the son of Aristodémus, the son of 
Aristomachus, the son of Cleodwus, the son of Hyllus, the son 
of Hercules. He belonged to the younger branch of the royal 
house All his ancestors, except the two next in the above 
list to himself, had been kings of Sparta.’ The Athenian 
vessels were commanded by Xanthippus, the son of Ariphron* 
192. When the whole fleet was collected together at Egina, 
ambassadors from Ionia arrived at the Greek station; they had 
but just come from paying a visit to Sparta, where they had 
been intreating the Lacedemonians to undertake the deliver- 
ance of their native land. One of these ambassadors was 
Herodotus, the son of Basileides.’ Originally they were seven 
in number; and the whole seven had conspired to slay Strattis, 
the tyrant of Chios; * one, however, of those engaged in the 
plot betrayed the enterprise; and the conspiracy being in this 
way discovered, Herodotus, and the remaining five, quitted 
Chios, and went straight to Sparta, whence they had now pro- 
ceeded to Egina, their object being to beseech the Greeks that 
they would pass over to Ionia, It was not however without 
spa phe noceseary to read, haat whecoeded Th soe fn 
as bas been (Palmer, Exercit. 2 “ 
p89; Larober, ad lec,), “seven” for 
*two" (¢ for A) hero. Tho line of 
Kings from Thoopompus S& given by 
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difficulty that they were induced to advance even so far as 
Delos. All beyond that seemed to the Greeks full of danger; 
the places were quite unknown to them, and to their fancy 
swarmed with Persian troops; as for Samos, if appeared to 
them as far off as the Pillars of Hercules.’ Thus it eame to 
pass, that at the very same time the barbarians were hindered 
by their fears from venturing any further west than Samos, 
and the prayers of the Chians failed to induce the Greeks to 
advance any further east than Delos. Terror guarded the 
mid region. 

183. The Greek fleet was now on its way to Delos; but 
Mardonius still abode in his winter-quarters in Thessaly. 
When he was about to leave them, he despatched a man 
named Mys, an Europian by birth, to go and consult the 
different oracles, giving him orders to put questions every- 
where to all the oracles whereof he found it possible to make 
trial. What it was that he wanted to know, when he gaye 
Mys these orders, Iam not able to say, for no account has 
reached mo of the matter; but for my own part, I suppose 
that he sent to inquire concerning the business which he had 
in hand, and not for any other purpose. 


7 This is perhaps tho grossost in- | clearly intends to secant a 
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Cuap. 132-134, TEMPLE OF AMPHTARAUS. 

134. Mys, it is certain, went to Lebadeia,® and, by the pay- 
ment of a sum of money, induced one of the inhabitants to go 
down to Trophinius;* he likewise visited Abe of the Pho- 
cians,? and there consulted the god; while at Thebes, to which 
place he went first of all, he not only got access to Apollo 
Ismenius* (of whom inquiry is made by means of victims, 
according to the custom practised also at Olympia‘), but 
likewise prevailed on » man, who was not a Theban but a 
foreigner, to pass the night in the temple of Amphiaraus.® 
No Theban can lawfully consult this oracle, for the following 
reason; Amphiaraiis by an oracle gave the Thebans their 
choice, to have him for their prophet or for their helper in 


*Tebadeis rotains its name almost 
gnebanged in the modern Livadhia, 
one of the most flourishing towns of 
Northern Grecce. There are a nam- 
der of inscriptions on the spot con- 

i the ancient name, but very 
few romaine of Hellenic baildings 
(Leake’s Northern Grooce, vol. ii. pp. 


shipped reosived his name. No re- 


‘Tenpinipdievos, wapareipaivras 1b. 
he ccltienoe af Olyamie, to Abs 


120182), 

1 The cave of Trophinias was situ. 
ntod at n little distance from the city 
(Pansan. rx. xxxix, § 2), probably on 
the hill to the south (Leake, p. 126). 
Pansanins haa doseribed at 


Philoatratua (Vit. Apoll: Tyan 
). According to Cicuro (Tusc. 


teapplo of Apollo at Delphi. 
* Supra, i. 46, note’, and vill, 83, 
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4. 52, and ¥. 59), stood on a hill inside 

walls, to 
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and Kalas (Leake, vol. ii, px 441). 


man employed on this occasion. 
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war; he bade them elect between the two, and forego either 
one or the other; so they chose rather to have him for their 
helper. On this account it is unlawful for a Theban to sleep 
in his temple. 

185. One thing which the Thebans declare to have happened 
@t this time is to me very surprising. Mys, the Europian, 
they say, after he had gone about to all the oracles, came at 
last to the sacred precinct of Apollo Ptdiis.° The place itself 
bears the name of Ptéiim; it is in the country of the Thebans, 
and is situate on the mountain side overlooking Lake Copals, 
only a very little way from the town called Acrephia. Here 
Mys arrived, and entered the temple, followed by three Theban 
citizens—picked men whom the state had appointed to take 
down whatever answer the god might give. No sooner was 
he entered than the prophet delivered him an oracle, but in 
a foreign tongue; so that his Theban attendants were aa- 
tonished, hearing a strange language when they expected 
Greek, and did not know what to do. Mys, however, the 
Enuropian, snatched from their hands the tablet which they 
had brought with them, and wrote down what the prophet 
uttered. Tho reply, he told them, was in the Carian dialect. 
After this, Mys departed and returned to Thessaly. 

186. Mardonius, when he had read the answers given by 
the oracles, sent next an enyoy to Athens. This was Alex- 
ander, the son of Amyntas, a Macedonian, of whom he made 

ice for two reasons. Alexander was connected with the 
y ties; for Gygma, who was the daughter of 
sister to Alexander himself, was married to 


probably on Monnt Paled, where the 
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Bubares,’ a Persian, and by him had a son, to wit, Amyntas 
of Asin; who was named after his mother’s father, and . 
enjoyed the revenues of Alabanda, a large city of Phrygia,® 
which had been assigned him by the King. Alexander waa 
likewise (and of this too Mardonius was well aware), both 
by services which he had rendered, and by formal compact 
of friendship,* connected with Athens, Mardonius therefore 
thought that, by sending him, he would be most likely to gain 
over the Athenians to the Persian side. He had heard that 
they were a numerous and a warlike people, and he knew that 
the disasters which had befallen the Persians by sea wore 
mainly their work; he therefore expected that, if he could 
form alliance with them, he would easily get the mastery of 
the sea (as indeed he would have done, beyond a doubt), 
while by land he believed that he was already greatly supe- 
rior ; and so he thought by this alliance to make sure of over- 
coming the Grecks. Perhaps too the oracles leant this way, 
and counselled him to make Athens his friend: so that it 
may have been in obedience to them that he sent the embassy. 
187. This Alexander was descended in the seventh degree 
from Perdiceas, who obtained the sovereignty over the Mace- 
donians in the way which I will now relate.! Three brothers, 
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descendants of Témenus, fled from Argos to the Tiyrians; 
their names were Gauanes, Aéropus, and Perdiceas. From 
Illyria they went across to Upper Macedonia, where they came 
to a certain town called Lebwa.* There they hired themselves 
out to serve the king in different employs; one tended the 
horses ; another looked after the cows; while Perdiceas, who 
was the youngest, took charge of the smaller: catile. In those 
early times poverty was not confined to the people: kings 
themselves were poor, and so here it was the king's wife who 
cooked the yictuals.2 Now, whenever she baked the bread, 
she always observed that the loaf of the labouring boy Per- 
diecas swelled to double its natural size. So the queen, find~ 
ing this never fail, spoke of it to her husband. Directly that 
it came to his ears, the thought strack him that it was @ 
miracle, and boded something of no small moment. He there- 
fore sent for the threo labourers, and told them to begone out 
of his dominions, They answered, ‘they had a right to their 
wages; if he would pay them what was due, they were quite 
willing to go.” Now it happened that the sun was shining 
down the chimney into the room where they were; and the 
king, hearing them talk of wages, lost his wits, and said, 
“There are the wages which you deserve; take that—I give 
it you!” and pointed, as he spoke, to the sunshine. The two 
elder brothers, Gauanes and Aéropus, stood aghast at the 
reply, and did nothing; but the boy, who bad a knife im his 
hand, made a mark with it round the sunshine on the floor 
d said, “‘O King! we accept your payment.” 
i the light of the sun three times into his 

mt away; and his brothers went with him. 
ey were gone, one of those who sat by told the 
‘oungest of the three had done, and hinted that 
he must haye had some meaning in accepting the wages given. 


cording to this version there were | * No city of this name ix mentioned 

threo Temenid kings before Ferdiceas | by. any other writer, 

ey Conus, and ‘Tyrimmas or ? Compare Hom, Od vi. 67; da. 
arias. 
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Then the king, when he heard what had happened, was angry, 
and sent horsemen after the youths to slay them. Now there 
is a river in Macedonia to which the descendants of these 
Argives offer sacrifice as their saviour. This stream swelled so 
touch, as soon as the sons of Témenus were safe across, that 
the horsemen found it impossible to follow. So the brothers 
escaped into another part of Macedonia, and took up their 
abode near the place called “the Gardens of Midas, son of 
Gordias."* In these gardens there are roses which grow of 
themselves, so sweet that no others can come near them, and 
with blossoms that have as many as sixty petals apiece. It 
was here, according to the Macedonians, that Silenus was 
made a prisoner.® Above the garden stands a mountain 
called Bermius, which is so cold that none can reach the top. 
Here the brothers made their abode ;° and from this place by 
degrees they conquered all Macedonia. 
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*The King has sent a message to me, saying, “All the trespassea 
which the Athenians haye committed against me I freely forgive. 
Now then, Mardonius, thus shalt thou act towards them. 
Restore to them their territory ; and let them choose for them- 
selves whatever land they like besides, and let them dwell 
therein as a free people. Build up likewise all their temples 
which I burned, if on these terms they will consent to enter 
into a league with me.” Such are the orders which I have re- 
ceived, and which I must needs obey, unless there be a hindranee 
on your part. And now I say unto you,—why are yo so mad as 
to levy war against the King, whom ye cannot possibly over- 
come, or even resist for ever? Ye have seen the multitude 
and the bravery of the host of Xerxes; ye know also how large 
@ power remains with me in your land; suppose then ye should 
get the better of us, and defeat this army—a thing whereof ye 
will not, if ye be wise, entertain the least hope—what follows 
even then but a contest with a still greater force? Do not, 
because you would fain match yourselves with tho King, con- 
sent to lose your country and live in constant danger pf your 
lives, Rather agree to make peace; which ye can now do 
without any tarnish to your honour, since the King invites 
you toit. Continue free, and make an alliance with us, with- 
out fraud or deceit.’ 

(§ 2.) “These are the words, O Athenians! which Mardo- 
nius has bid me speak to you. For my own part, I will say 
nothing of the good will I bear your nation, since ye have not 
now for the first time to become acquainted with it.8 But I 
will add my intreaties also, and beseech you to give ear to 
Mardonius; for I sco clearly that it is impossible for you to go 
on for ever contending against Xerxes. If that had appeared 
to me possible, I would not now have come hither the bearer of 
such a message. But the King's power surpasses that of man 
and his arm reaches far. If then ye do not hasten 
clude a peace, when such fair terms are offered you, 1 


* Supra, vii. 173, 
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to think of what you will have to endure—you, who of all the 
allies lie most directly in the path of danger, whose land will 
always be the chief battle-ground of the powers, 
and who will therefore constantly have to suffer alone. 
Hearken then, I pray you, to Mardonius! Surely itis no small 
matter that the Great King chooses you out from all the rest 
of the Greeks, to offer you forgiveness of the wrongs you haye 
done him, and to propose himself as your friend and ally!” 

141, Such were the words of Alexander. Now the Laceds- 
monians, when tidings reached them that Alexander was 
to Athens to bring about a league between the Athenians and 
the barbarians, and when at the same time they called to 
mind the prophecies which declared that the Dorian race 
should one day be driven from the Peloponnese by the Medes 
and the Athenians,’ were exceedingly afraid lest the Athenians 
might consent to the alliance with Persia. They therefore 
lost no time in sending envoys to Athens; and it so happened 
that these envoys were given their audience at the same time 
with Alexander: for the Athenians had waited and made 
delays, because they felt sure that the Lacedwmonians would 
hear that an ambassador was come to them from the Persians, 
and as soon as they heard it would with all speed send an 
embassy. They contrived matters therefore of set purpose, so 
that the Lacedwmonians might hear them deliver their senti- 
ments on the occasion. 

142. As soon as Alexander had finished speaking, the 
ambassado from re took the word and said,— 


but in you ’twould be worse than in others, 


* Mr. Grote remarks that theso pro- 
phecies mast hare been recently 
coined, since “at no other point of 
time could the expulsion of oll the 
Dorians from Peloponnesus, by united 
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143. Thus spsko the envoys. After which the Athenians 
returned this answer to Alexander :* 5 

“We know, as well as thou dost, that the power of the Mede 
is many times greater than our own: we did not need to have 
that cast in our teeth, Nevertheless, we cling so to freedom 
that we shall offer what resistance we may. Beek not to per- 
suade us into making terms with the barbarian—say what 
thou wilt, thou wilt never gain our assent. Return rather 
at once, and tell Mardonius that our answer to him is this — 
*So long as the sun keeps his present course, we will never 
join alliance with Xerxes. Nay, we shall oppose him un- 
ceasingly, trusting in the aid of those gods and heroes whom 
he has lightly esteemed, whose houses and whose images he 
has burnt with fire.’ And come not thou again to us with 
words like these; nor, thinking to do us a service, persuade 
us to unholy actions. Thou art the guest and friend of our 
nation—we would not that thou shouldst receive hurt at our 
hands.” 

144. Such was the answer which the Athenians gaye to- 
Alexander. To the Spartan envoys they said,— 

“Twas natural no doubt that the Lacedemonians should 
be afraid we might make terms with the Barbarian; but 
nevertheless 'twas a base fear in men who knew so well of 
what temper and spirit we are. Not all the gold that the 
whole earth contains—not the fairest and most fertile of all 
Jands—would bribe us to take part with the Medes and help 
them to enslave our countrymen. Eyen could we anyhow 
have brought ourselves to such a thing, there are many very 
powerful motives which would now make it impossible. The 
first and chief of these is the burning and destruction of our 
temples and the images of our gods, which forces us to make 
no terms with their destroyer, but rather to pursue him 
with our resentment to the uttermost. Again, there is our 
common brotherhood with the Greeks: our common language, 


? Platarch makes Aristides the | was appointod to deliver the reply by 


speaker on this occasion, and says he | a public decree (Vit, Aristid. 10). 
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the altars and the sacrifices of which wo all partake, the 
common character which we bear—did the Athenians betray 
all these, of a truth it would not be well. Know then now, if 
ye have not known it before, that while one Athenian remains 
alive, we will never join alliance with Xerxes. We thank you, 
however, for your forethought on our behalf, and for your 
wish to give our families sustenance, now that ruin has fallen 
on us—the kindness is complete on your part; but for our- 
selves, we will endure as we may, and not be burdensome to 
you. Such then is our resolve. Be it your care with all 
speed to lead out your troops; for if we surmise aright, the 
Barbarian will not wait long ere he inyade our territory, but 
will set ont so soon as he learns our answer to be, that we will 
do none of those things which he requires of us. Now then is 
the time for us, before he enters Attica, to go forth ourselves 


into Bmotia, and give him battle.” 
When the Athenians had thus spoken, the ambassadors 
from Sparta departed, and returned back to their own country, 
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1. Mannoxtes, when Alexander upon his return made known 
to him the answer of the Athenians, forthwith broke up from 
Thessaly,' and led his army with all speed against Athens ; 
forcing the several nations through whose land he passed 
to furnish him with additional troops? The chief men of 
Thessaly, far from repenting of the part which they had taken 
in the war hitherto, urged on the Persians to the attack more 
earnestly than ever. Thorax of Larissa? in particular, who 
had helped to escort Xerxes on his flight to Asin, now openly 
encouraged Mardonius in his march upon Greece. 

2. When tho army reached Bootia, the Thebans sought to 
induce Mardonius to make a halt: “He would not,” they told 


? Mardonins winterod his army in 
Thesal codonia (supra, viii. 
Ity of procuring mup- 
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him, “find anywhere a more convenient place in which to pitch 
his camp; and their advice to him was, that he should go no 
further, but fix himself there, and thence take measures to 
subdue all Greece without striking a blow. If the Greeks, 
who had held together hitherto, still continued united among 
themselves, it would be difficult for the whole world to over- 
come them by force of arms, But if thou wilt do as wo 
advise,” they went on to say, ‘thou mayest easily obtain the 
direction of all their counsels, Send presents to the men of 
most weight in the several states, and by so doing thou wilt 
sow division among them. After that, it will be # light task, 
with the help of such as side with thee, to bring under all thy 
adversaries.” 

8. Such was the advice of the Thebans: but Mardonins did 
not followit.t A strong desire of taking Athens a second time 
possessed him, in part arising from his inborn stubbornness, 
in part from a wish to inform the King at Sardis, by fire-signala 
along the islands,* that he was thaster of the place. However, 
he did not on his arrival in Attica find the Athenians in their 
country—they had again withdrawn, some to their ships, 


city by the King that Mardonius came against it for the second 
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6, The circumstances under which the Athenians had sought 
refuge in Salamis were the following. So long as any hope 
remained that a Peloponnesian army would come to give them 
aid, they abode still in Attica; but when it appeared that the 
allies were slack and slow to move, while the invader was 
reported to be pressing forward, and to have already entered 
Beotia, then they proceeded to remove their goods and chattels 
from the mainland, and themselves again crossed the strait 
to Salamis. At the same time they sent ambassadors to 
Lacedemon,* who were to reproach the Lacedwmonians for 
haying allowed the Barbarian to advance into Attica, in- 
stead of joining them and going out to meet him in Beotia, 
They were likewise to remind the Lacedwmonians of the offers 
by which the Persian had sought to win Athens over to his 
side,® and to warn them that, if no aid came from Sparta, the 
Athenians must consult for their own safety. 


7. The truth was, the Lacedwmonians were keeping holiday 
at that time; for it was the feast of the Hyacinthia,’ and they 
thought nothing of so much moment as to perform the service 
of the god.? They were also engaged in building their wall 
across the Isthmus, which was now so far advanced that the 
battlements had begun to be placed upon it. 

When the enyoys of tho Athenians, accompanied by ambas- 


® According to Plutarch, Aristides 
recommended this course, and the 
atmbaseadurs sont wore Cimon, Xan- 
Bhippas and Myronides (Vit, Aristid, 
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* Sopra, viii. 140, § 1. 
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sadors from Megara and Platea,* reached Lacedwmon, they 
came before the Ephors, and spoke as follows— 

“The Athenians have sent us to you to say,—the King of 
the Modes offers to give us back our country, and wishes to 
conclude an alliance with us on fair and equal terms, without 
frand or deceit. He is willing likewise to bestow on us 
another country besides our own, and bids us choose any land 
that we like. But we, because we reverenced Hellenic Jupiter, 
and thought it a shameful act to betray Greece, instead of eon- 
senting to these terms, refused them; that we 


have been wronged and deserted by the other Greeks, and are 
fully aware that it is far more for our advantage to make 
peace with the Persian than to prolong the war with him. 
Still we shall not of our own free will, consent to any terms 
of peace. Thus do we, in all our dealings with the Greeks, avoid 
what is base and counterfeit; while contrariwise, ye, who but 


now were so full of fear lest we should make terms with the 
enemy,‘ haying learnt of what temper we are, and assured 
yourselves that we shall not prove traitors to our country— 
having brought moreover your wall across the Isthmus to an 
advanced state—coase altogether to have any eare for us. Ye 
coyenanted with us to go out and meet the Persian in Beotia; 
but when the time came, ye were false to your word, and 
looked on while the barbarian host advanced into Attica. At 
i © therefore the Athenians are angered with you; and 
,—for ye have not done what was right. They bid you, 
however, make haste to send forth your army, that we 
even yet meet Mardonius in Attica. Now that Beotia is lost 


* Megara and Platwa, as extra-Pelo- 
Pponnesian states, were equally in- 
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8, The Ephors, when they had heard this speech, delayed 
their answer till the morrow; and when the morrow camo, till 
the day following. And thus they acted for ten days, con- 
tinually putting off the ambassadors from one day to the next. 
Meanwhile the Peloponnesians generally were labouring with 
great zeal at the wall, and the work nearly approached com- 
pletion. I can give no other reason for the conduct of the 
Lacedemonians in showing themselves s0 anxious, at the time 
when Alexander came, that the Athenians should not join the 
Medes, and now being quite careless about it, except that at 
that former time the wall across the Isthmus was not com- 
plete, and they worked at it in great fear of the Persians, 
whereas now the bulwark had been raised, and so they 
imagined that they had no further neéd of the Athenians, 

9. At last the ambassadors got an answer, and tho troops 
marched forth from Sparta, under the following circumstances. 
The last audience had been fixed for the ambassadors, when, 
the very day before it was to be given, a certain Tegean, named 
Chileiis, 2 man who had more influence at Sparta than any 
other foreigner, learning from the Ephors exactly what the 
Athenians had said, addressed these words to thom—* The case 
stands thus, Oye Bphors! Ifthe Athenians are not our friends, 
bnt league themselves with the barbarians, however strong our 
wall across the Isthmus may be, there will be doors enough, and 
wide enough open too, by which the Persian may gain entrance 
to the Peloponnese.* Grant their request then, before they 
make any fresh resolve, which may bring Greeee to ruin.” 

10. Such was the counsel which Chileiis gave: and the 
Ephors, taking the advice into consideration, determined forth- 
with, without speaking a word to the ambassadors from the 
three cities; to despatch to the Isthmus a body of five thousand 
Spartans; and accordingly they sent them forth the same 


© That i, thonaval power of Athens | to tho Ephora. Protably what mored 
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night, appointing to cach Spartan a retinue of seven Helots? 


and giving the command of the expedition to 
son of Cleombrotus. The chief power belonged 


the 
right at this 


time to Pleistarchus, the son of Leonidas ;* but as he was still 
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a child, Pausanias, his cousin, was regent in his room. For 
the father of Pausanias, Cleombrotus, the son of Anaxandridas, 
no longer lived; he had died a short time after bringing back 
from the Isthmus the troops who had been employed in build- 
ing the wall.” A prodigy had caused him to bring his army 
home; for while he was offering sacrifice to nowif he should 
March out against the Persian, the sun was suddenly dark- 
ened in mid sky, Pansanias took with him, as joint-leader 
of the army, Euryanax, the son of Dorieus, a member of his 
own family. 

11. The army accordingly had marched out from Sparta 
with Pausanias; while the ambassadors, when day came, 
appeared before the Ephors, knowing nothing of the march of 
the troops, and purposing themselves to leave Sparta forth- 
with, and return each man to his own country, They there- 
fore addressed the Ephors in these words :—‘ Lacedwmonians, 
as you do not stir from home, but keep the Hyacinthian 
festival, and amuse yourselves, deserting the cause of your 
confederates, the Athenians, whom your behaviour wrongs, 
and who have no other allies, will make such terms with the 
Persians as they shall find possible. Now when terms are 
once made, it is plain that, having become the King’s allies, 
we shall march with the barbarians whithersoever they choose 
to lead. Then at length you will perceive what the conse- 
quences will be to yourselves.” When the enyoys had spoken, 


exiled, and remainod in banishment 
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380 MARDONIUS WARNED BY THE ARGIVES,  Boox IE 
the Ephors declared to them with an oath:—“ Our troops 
must be at Orestéum® by this time, on their march against 
the strangers.” (The Spartans say “strangers” for “ barba- 
rians.”) At this the ambassadors, quite ignorant of what had 
happened, questioned them concerning their meaning; and 
when, by much questioning, they had discovered the truth, 
they were greatly astonished thereat, and forthwith set off, 
at their best speed, to overtake the Spartan army. At the 
same time a body of five thousand Lacedwmonian Periaei,® 
all picked men and fully armed, set forth from Sparta, in the 
company of the ambassadors. 

12, So these troops marched in haste towards the Isthmus. 
Meanwhile the Argives, who had promised Mardonius that 
they would stop the Spartans from crossing their borders, as 
soon as they learnt that Pausanias with his army had started 
from Sparta, took the swiftest courier they could find, and sent 
him off to Attica. The message which he delivered, on his 
arrival at Athens, was the following: ‘Mardonius,” he said, 
“the Argives have sent me to tell thee that the Lacedamonian 
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youth are gone forth from their city, and that the Argives are 
too weak to hinder them. Take good heed therefore to thyself 
at this time.” After thus speaking, without a word more, he 
returned home. 

18. When Mardonius learnt that the Spartans wore on their 
march, he no longer cared to remain in Attica. Hitherto he 
had kept quiet, wishing to see what the Athenians would do, 
and had neither ravaged their territory, nor done it any the 
least harm ; for till now he had cherished the hope that the 
Athenians would come to terma with him. As however he 
found that his persuasions were of no avail, and as their whole 
policy was now clear to him, he determined to withdraw from 
Attica before Pausanias with his army reached the Isthmus; 
first, however, he resolved to burn Athens, and to cast down 
and level with the ground whatever remained standing of the 
walls, temples, and other buildings.* His reason for retreating 
was, that Attica was not a country where horse could act with 
advantage; and further, that if he suffered defeat in a battle, 
no way of escape was opened to him, except through defiles,® 
where a handful of troops might stop all his army. So he 
determined to withdraw to Thebes, and give the Greeks battle 
in the neighbourhood of a friendly city, and on ground well 
suited for cavalry. 


4 Col. Leake remarks that this state. | roate from Athens to Thebes, which 
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course to Scdlus,* which brought him into the territory of the 
Thebans. And now, although the Thebans had esponsed the 
eause of the Medes, yet Mardonius cut down all the trees in 
these parts; not however from any enmity towards the The- 
bans, but on account of his own urgent needs; for he wanted a 
rampart to protect his army from attack, and he likewise 
desired to have a place of refuge, whither his troops might flee, 
in case the battle should go contrary to his wishes. His army 
at this time lay on the Asépus, and stretched from Erythra, 
along by Hysiw,* to the territory of the Platwans. The wall 
however was not made to extend so far, but formed a square of 
about ten furlongs each way. 

While the barbarians were employed in this work, a certain 
citizen of Thebes, Attaginus by name, the son of Phrynon, 
haying made great preparations, gave a banquet, and invited 
Mardonius thereto, together with fifty of the noblest Persians, 
Now the banquet was held at Thebes; and all the guests who 
were invited came to it. 

16. What follows was recounted to me by Thersander, a 
native of Orchomenus,’ a man of the first rank in that city. 
Thersander told me, that he was himself among those invited 
to the feast, and that besides the Persians fifty Thebans were 
asked ;° and the two nations were not arranged separately, but 
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384 TALE TOLD BY THERSANDER. 
a Persian and a Theban were set side by side upo 


Persian who shared Thersander's couch addressed his he 
Greek tongue, and inquired of him, from what aity he came. 
He answered, that he was of Orchomenus; wherenpon the 
other said— J 
“Since thou hast eaten with me at one table, and poured 
libation from one cup, I would fain leave with thee hae te 
of the belief I hold—the rather that thou mayest have 
warning thyself, and so be able to provide for thy own 
Seest thou these Persians here feasting, and the army 
we left encamped yonder by the river-side? Yet a Hit 
and of all this number thou wilt behold but « few 
As he spake, the Persian let fall » flood of tears ; whereon | 
‘Thersander, who was astonished at his words, replied—* 
thou shouldest say all this to Mardonius, and the Persians 
who are next him in honour "—but the other rejoined —* Dear 
friend, it is not possible for man to avert that which God has 
decreed shall happen. No one believes warnings, however true 
Many of us Persians know our danger, but we are constrained: 
by necessity to do as our leader bids us. Verily 'tis the sorest 
of all human ills, to abound in knowledge and yet haye no 
power over action.” All this T heard myself from Thersander 
the Orchomenian ; who told me further, that he mentioned 
what had happened to divers persons, before the battle was 
fought at Platea. 

7. When Mardonins formerly held his camp in Beotia, all 
the Greeks of those parts who were friendly to the Medes sent 
troops to join his army, and these troops accompanied him in ~ 
his attack upon Athens. The Phocians alone abstained, and 
took no part in the invasion ; for, though they had espoused the — 
Median cause warmly, it was very much against their will, and 
only because they were compelled so to do.” However, a few 
that tho connection betwoon ‘Thebes 
and Orchomenus was at this time 


especially intimnte (see Grote, rol. ¥. 
p- 218, note #; and compare Herod. v. 
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days after the arrival of the Persian army at Thebes, a thousand 
of their heavy-armed soldiers came up,* ander the command 
of Harmocfdes, one of their most distinguished citizens. No 
sooner had these troops reached Thebes, than some horsemen 
came to them from Mardonius, with orders that they should 
take up a position upon the plain, away from the rest of the 
army. ‘The Phocians did so, and forthwith the entire Persian 
cavalry drew nigh to them: whereupon there went @ rumour 
throngh the whole of the Greek force encamped with the 
Medes,’ that Mardonius was about to destroy the Phocians 
with missiles. The same conviction ran through the Phocian 
troops themselves; and Harmocfdes, their leader, addressed 
them thus with words of encouragement—“ Phocians,” said 
he, “'tis plain that these men haye resolved beforehand to take 
our lives, because of the accusations of the Thessalians, as 
T imagine. Now, then, is the time for you all to show your- 
selves braye men. "Tis better to die fighting and defending 
our lives, than tamely to allow them to slay us in this shame- 
ful fashion. Let them learn that they are barbarians, and 
that the men whose death they have plotted are Greeks!” 
18. Thus spake Harmocfdes; and the Persian horse, 
haying encircled the Phocians, charged towards them, as if 
about to deal out death, with bows bent, and arrows ready to 
be lot fly; nay, here and there some did even discharge their 
weapons. But the Phocians stood firm, keeping close one to 
another, and serrying their ranks as much as possible: where- 
upon the horse suddenly wheeled round, and rode off. I 
cannot gay with certainty whether they came, at the prayer of 
the Thessalians, to destroy the Phocians, but seeing them pre- 
pared to stand on their defence, and fearing to suffer damage at 
their hands, on that account beat a retreat, having orders from 
Mardonius so to act; or whether his sole intent was to try the 


® This seems to have been the fall | %On tho subject of tho ¢dum, or 
effective strength of Phocis; for at | supernatural rumour of tho 
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Macistius,? as the Greeks eall him), to attack them whore they 
were. Now Masistius was a man of much repute among the 
Persians, and rode a Niswan charger with a golden bit,? and 
otherwise magnificently caparisoned. So the horse advanced 
fgainst the Greeks, and made attacks upon them in divisions, 
doing them great damage at cach charge, and insulting them 
by calling them women, 

21. It chanced that the Megarians were drawn up in the 
position most open to attack, and where the ground offered the 
best approach to the cavalry. Finding themselves therefore 
hard préssed by the assaults upon their ranks, they sent a 
herald to the Greek leaders, who came and said to them, “This 
is the message of the Megarians—We cannot, brothers-in-arms, 
continue to resist the Persian horse in that post which wo 
haye occupied from the first, if we aro left without suceours. 
Hitherto, although hard pressed, we have held out against 
them firmly and courageously, Now, however, if you do not 
send others to take our place, we warn you that we shall quit 
our post.” Such were the words of the herald. Pausanias, 
when he heard them, inquired among his troops if there 
were any who would volunteer to take the post, and so relieve 
the Megarians. Of the rest none were willing to go, where- 
upon the Athenians offered themselves; and a body of picked 
men, three hundred in number, commanded by Olympiodérus, 
the son of Lampo, undertook the service, 

22. Selecting, to accompany them, the whole body of archers, 
those men relieved the Megarians,* and occupied a post which 

*Tho Grocks modified his namo to | rians,” instead of taking thelr place; 
mako it significative of his great | but Herodotus seems to mean moro 
height Gnfes, ch. 25). They intended | than this. Ifit bo asked, how 
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all the other Greeks collected at Erythrs had shrunk from 
holding. After the struggle had continued for a while, it enme 
to an end on this wise. As the barbarians continued charging: 
in divisions, the horse of Masistius, which was in front of the 
others, received an arrow in his flank, the pain of whieh 
caused him to rear and throw his rider. the 
Athenians rushed upon Masistius as he lay, caught his horse, 
and when he himself made resistance, slew him. At first, 
however, they were not able to take his life; for his armour 
hindered them. He had on a breastplate formed of golden 
scales,® with a scarlet tunic covering it. Thus the blows, all 
falling upon his breastplate, took no effect,® till one of the 
soldiers, perceiving the reason, drove his weapon into his eye, and 
soslewhim. All this took place without any of the other horse- 
men seeing it: they had neither observed their leader fall from 
his horse, nor beheld him slain; for he fell as they wheeled 
round and prepared for another charge, so that they were quite 
ignorant of what had happened. When, however, they halted, 
and found that there was no one to marshal their line, Masis- 
tius was missed; and instantly his soldiers, 

what must have befallen him, with loud cheers charged the 
enemy in one mass, hoping to recover the dead hody. 

23. So when the Athenians saw that, instead of coming up in 
squadrons, the whole mass of the horse was about to charge 
them at once, they called out to the other troops to make haste 
to their aid. While the rest of the infantry, however, was 
moving to their assistance, the contest waxed flerce about the 
dead body of Masistius. The three hundred, so long as they 
fought by themselves, had greatly the worst of the encounter, 
and were forced to retire and yield up the body to the enemy; 
but when the other troops approached, the Persian horse could 
no longer hold their ground, but fled without carrying off the 


* Vide vil. 6, and vill. 113. Pansn- tig ot Meee aes 
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body, having incurred in the attempt a further loss of several of 
their number. ‘They therefore retired about two furlongs, and 
consulted with each other what was best to be done. Being 
without a leader, it seemed to them the fittest course to return 
to Mardonius. 

24. When the horse reached the camp, Mardonius and all 
the Persian army made great lamentation for Masistius. They 
shaved off all the hair from their own heads, and cut the manes 
from their war-horses and their sumpter-beasts, while they 
vented their grief in such loud cries that all Bootie re- 
sounded with the clamour,’ because they had lost the man who, 
next to Mardonius, was held in the greatest esteem, both by 
the King and by the Persians generally. So the barbarians, 
after their own fashion, paid honours to the dead Masistius, 

25, The Greeks, on the other hand, were greatly emboldened 
by what had happened, seeing that they had not only stood 
their ground against the attacks of the horse, but had even 
compelled them to beat a retreat. They therefore placed the 
dead body of “Masistius upon a cart, and paraded it along the 
yanks of the army. Now the body was a sight which well 
deserved to be gazed upon, being remarkable both for 
stature and for beauty; and it was to stop the soldiers from 
leaving their ranks to look at it, that they resolved to carry it 
round. After this the Greeks determined to quit the high 
ground and go nearer Platwa, as the land there seemed far 
more suitable for an encampment than the country about 
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ever since enjoyed; and, among the rest, we obtained the 
right of holding the leading post in one wing, whenever a joint 
expedition goes forth beyond our borders. With you then, 
© Lacedemonians, we do not claim to compete; choose you 
which wing ye please; we yield and grant you the pre- 
ference: but we maintain that the command of the other 
wing belongs of right to us, now no less than formerly. 
Moreover, set aside this exploit which we have related, and 
still our title to the chief post is better than that of the 
Athenians: witness the many glorious fights in which we 
have been engaged against yourselves,* O Spartans! as well 
as those which we have maintained with others. We have 
therefore more right to this place than they; for they havo 
performed no exploits to be compared to ours, whether we look 
to earlier or to later times.” 

27. Thus spake the Tegeans; and the Athenians made reply 
as follows:—‘ We are not ignorant that our forces were 
gathered here, not for the purpose of speech-making, but for 
battle against the Barbarian. Yet as the Tegeans have been 
pleased to bring into debate the exploits performed by our 
two nations, alike in earlier and in later times, we haye no 
choice but to set before you the grounds on which wo claim it 
as our heritage, deserved by our unchanging bravery, to be 
preferred above Arcadians. In the first place, then, those very 
Heraclide, whose leader they boast to have slain at the 
Isthmus, and whom the other Greeks would not receive when 
they asked a refuge from the bondage wherewith they were 
threatened by the people of Mycénm,* were given a shelter by 
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Greeks, at the rate (nearly) of one light to one henyy-armed.* 
Thus the entire number of the light-armed was sixty-nine 
thousand five hundred. 

80. The Greek army, therefore, which mustered at Plaiss, 
counting light-armed as well as heavy-armed, was but eighteen 
hundred men short of one hundred and ten thousand; and this 
amount was exactly made up by the Thespians who were 
present in the camp; for eighteen hundred Thespians, being 
the whole number left,? were likewise with the army ; but these 
men were without arms. Such was the array of the Greek 
troops when they took post on the Asépus. 

$1. The barbarians under Mardonius, when the 
for Masistius was at an end, and they learnt that the Greeks 
were in the Platwan territory, moved likewise towards the river 
Asdpus, which flows in those parts. On their arriyal Mar- 
donius marshalled them against the Greeks in the following 
order :—Against the Lacedwmonians he posted his Persians; 
and as the Persians were far more numerous, he drew them 
up with their ranks deeper than common, and also extended 
their front so that part faced the Tegeans; and here he took 
care to choose out the best troops to face the Laced#monians, 


"Tho numbers of this calculation 
aro unusually accurate, the sum total 
‘of the hoplitea being perfectly correct. 
‘There it, however, an excess of 
light-armed, which soma to havo 
aricen from o miscalenlation. If wo 
subtract tho 6000 Spartans from the 
38,700 hoplites, the remainder is 
33,700, not 34,500, (On the frequent 
occurrence of numerical disc 
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‘Thermopylw (supra, vii. 222-225). 

1 It i uncertain whether Herodotus 
means that the Thesyians were an- 
armod, or only that they wore lightly 
armed, ‘The expression in this pareage 
(GwAa £8 ob8" obo «lyor) scoma rather 
to imply the latter; bat if this be the 
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whilst against the Tegeans he arrayed those on whom he could 
not s0 much depend. This was done at the suggestion and by 
the advice of the Thebans. Next to the Persians he placed the 
Medes, facing the Corinthians, Potidwans, Orchomenians, and 
Sicyonians; then the Bactrians, facing the Dpidaurians, 
Treezenians, Lepreats, Tirynthians, Myceneans, and Phiia- 
sians ; after them the Indians, facing the Hermionians, Ere- 
trians, Styreans, and Chalcideans; then Sacans, facing 
the Ambraciots, Anactorians, Lencadians, Paleans, and Hgine- 
tans ; last of all, facing the Athenians, the Platwans, and the 
Megarians, he placed the troops of the Bmotians, Locrians, 
Malians, and Thessalians, and also the thousand Phocians.* 
The whole nation of the Phocians had not joined the Medes ; 
on the contrary, there were some who had gathered themselves 
into bands about Parnassus, and made expeditions from 
thence, whereby they distressed Mardonius and the Grecks 
who sided with him, and 0 did good service to the Grecian 
cause. Besides those mentioned above, Mardonius likewise . 
arrayed against the Athenians the Macedonians and the tribes 
dwelling about Thessaly. 

$2. I have named here the greatest of the nations which 
were marshalled by Mardonius on this occasion, to wit, all 
those of most renown and account. Mixed with these, how- 
ever, were men of divers other peoples,’ as Phrygians, 
Thracians, Mysians, Pwonians, and the like; Ethiopians, 
again, and Egyptians, both of the Hermotybian and Calasi- 
rian races,* whose weapon is the sword, and who are the only 
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fighting men in that country. These persons had formerly 


nworils, and it is probably to the long | generally of a sicred animal, a king’a 
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next day to offer sacrifice. The Grecian sacrifice was offered 
by Tisamenus, the son of Antiochus, who 

army as soothsayer: he was an Elean, and belonged to the 
Clytiad branch of the Iamide,” but had been admitted 

their own citizens by the Lacedemonians. Now his 

sion among them was on this wise:—Tisamenus had gone to 
Delphi to consult the god concerning his lack of offspring, 
when it was declared to him by the Pythoness that he would 
win five very glorious combats.® Misunderstanding the oracle, 
and imagining that he was to win combats in the games, 
‘Tisamenus at once applied himself to the practice of gymnas- 
tics. He trained himself for the Pentathlum,*and, om con- 
tending at Olympia, came within a little of winning it; for he 


was successful in everything except the wrestling-mateh, which 
was carried off by Hieronymus the Andrian. Hereon the 


7 According to Cicero, there wore 
two groat angural families in Elis, the 
Tamnidiw and the Clytinds (De Div. i. 
41). Herodotus also meationa two 
families, but they are the Iamidw and 
the Telliadw (infra, ch. 37). The 
Clytiadw with him are a branch of 
Philosteatus (Vit, Apoll. 
widers the three 


m. of Apollo (v1. 
a. OL vi. 97-78). 


to Pansnntas (a. 2, 
gained two eonteats only, the 
match. 


fous. pas Paueanios, Pind, 
Ol. vi. 120, 121, and Clom. Alex, 
Strom. p. 399.)' ‘They furnished 
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sloponnesian states from ¥ = 
times (Pousanins, 1¥. xvi. § lew i 
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Lacedmmonians perceived that the combats of which the oracle 
spoke were not combats in the games, but battles: they there- 
fore sought to induce Tisamenus to hire out his services to 
them, in order that they might join him with their Heracleid 
kings in the conduct of their wars. He, however, when he saw 
that they set great store by his friendship, forthwith raised his 
price, and told them, “If they would receive him among their 
citizens, and give him equal rights with the rest, he was 
willing to do as they desired, but on no other terms would they 
ever gain his consent.” The Spartans, when they heard this, 
at first thought it monstrous, and ceased to implore his aid. 
Afterwards, however, when the fearful danger of the Persian 
war hung over their heads, they sent for him and agreed to 
his terms; but Tisamenus now, perceiving them s0 changed, 
declared, “He could no longer be content with what he had 
asked before: they must likewise make his brother Hagias* 
a Spartan, with the same rights as himself.” 

34. In acting thus he did but follow the example once set by 
Melampus, at least if kingship may be compared with citizen- 
ship. For when the women of Argos were seized with mad- 
ness, and the Argiyes would have hired Melampus to come 
from Pylos and heal them of their disease, he demanded as his 
reward one-half of the kingdom; but as the Argives disdained 
to stoop to this, they left him and went their way. After- 
wards, however, when many more of their women were seized, 
they brought themselves to agree to his terms; and accord- 
ingly they went again to him, and said they were content to 
give what he required. Hereon Melampus, seeing them so 
changed, raised his demand, and told them, ‘Except they 
‘would give his brother Bias one-third of the kingdom likewise, 
he would not do as they wished.” So, as the Argives were in 
a strait, they consented even to this? 


a tho brother must be distin. | Potami (».c. 405), and hai a broozo 
i statue erected to him at Sparta (Pau- 

san. 111. x1. § 6). 
2 Tho samo story is told of Melam. 
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85. In like manner the Spartans, as they were in great need 
of Tisamenus, yielded everything: and Tisamenus the Elean, 
having in this way become a Spartan citizen, afterwards, in 
the capacity of soothsayer, helped the Spartans to gain five 
very glorious combats. He and his brother were the only 
men whom the Spartans ever admitted to citi: i. 
five combats were these following :—The first was the combat 
at Platwa; the second, that near Tegea, against the Tegeans 
and the Argives; the third, that at Dipweis, against all the 
Arcadians excepting those of Mantinea;* the fourth, 
the Isthmus,’ against the Messenians; and the fifth, 


STORY OF TISAMENUS 
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pns by Apollodorus (1. ii. § 2), Pan- 


sauing (11. xviii, § 4), nnd the Scholiast 
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‘Tanagra, against the Athenians and the Argives.’ The battle 
here fought was tho last of all the five. 

86. The Spartans had now brought Tisamenus with them 
to the Platean territory, where he acted as soothsayer for the 
Greeks. He found the victims favourable, if the Greeks stood 
on the defensive, but not if they began the battle or crossed 
the river Asdpus. 

87. With Mardonius also, who was very eager to begin the 
battle, the victims were not favourable for so doing; but he 
likewise found them bode him well if he was content to stand 
on his defence. He too had made use of the Grecian rites; for 
Hiégésistratus, an Elean, and the most renowned of the 
Telliads,? was his soothsayer. This man had once been taken 
captive by the Spartans, who, considering that he had done 
them many grievous injuries, laid him in bonds, with the intent 
toput him todeath. Thereupon Hégésistratus, finding himself 
in 60 sore a case, since not only was his life in danger, but 
he Imew that he would have to suffer torments of many kinds 
before his death,—Hégésistratus, I say, did a deed for which 
no words suffice. He had been set with one foot in the stocks, 
which were of wood but bound with iron bands; and in this 
condition received from without an iron implement, wherewith 
he contrived to accomplish the most courageous deed upon 
record. Calculating how much of his foot ho would be able to 
draw through the hole, he cut off the front portion with his 
own hand; and then, as he was guarded by watchmen, forced a 
way through the wall of his prison, and mado his escape to 
Tegea, travelling during the night, but in the daytime stealing 
into the woods, and staying there. In this way, though the 
Lacedwmonians went out in full force to search for him, he 
nevertheless escaped, and arrived the third evening at Tegea, 
So the Spartans were amazod at the man’s endurance, when 


* Seo Thueyd. i. 107,108; Diod. Sic. | garded the battle ns undecided. Tt 
31,80; Plat. Menex. p. 24% B. Tho | was fonght in November of the year 
Athenians did not allow that they c. 457. 
suffered a defeat at Yanagra, bat re. * 7 Sagem ch. $3, noto?, 
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they saw on the ground the piece whieh he had eut off his foot, 
and yet for all their seeking could not find him anywhere 
Heégésistratus, having thus escaped the Laced«monians, 
took refuge in Tegea; for the Tegeans at that time were ill 
friends with the Lacedwmonians.* When his wound was 
healed, he procured himself a wooden foot, and became an 
open enemy to Sparta. At the last, however, this enmity 
brought him to trouble; for the Spartans took him captive as 
he was exercising his office in Zacynthus,? and forthwith put 
him to death. But these things happened some while after 
the fight at Platewa. At present he was serving Mardonius on 
the Asdpus, having been hired at no inconsiderable price; and 
here he offered sacrifice with a right good will, in part from 
his hatred of the Lacedwmonians, in part for Incre’s sake. 

88. So when the victims did not allow either the Persians or 
their Greck allies to begin the battle—these Greeks had their 
own soothsayer in the person of Hippomachus, a Leucadian— 
and when soldiers continued to pour into the opposite camp, 
and the numbers on the Greek side to increase continually, 
‘Timagenidas, the son of Herpys, a Theban, advised Mardonius 
to keep a watch on the passes of Cithwron, telling him how 
supplies of men kept flocking in day after day, and assuring 
him that he might cut off large numbers. 

89. It was eight days after the two armies first encamped 
opposite to one another when this advice was given by Tima- 
genidas. Mardonius, seeing it to be good, as soon as evening 
came, sent his cavalry to that pass of Mount Citheron whieh 
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opens out upon Plates, a pass called by the Bootians the 
“Three Heads,” but called the ‘‘Oak-Heads" by the Athe- 
nians.* The horse sent on this errand did not make the 
movement in yain. They came upon a body of five hundred 
sumpter-beasts which were just entering the plain, bringing 
Provisions to the Greek camp from the Peloponnese, with a 
number of men drivingthem. Seeing this prey in their power, 
the Persians set upon them and slaughtered them, sparing 
none, neither man nor beast; till at last, when they had had 
enough of slaying, they secured such as were left, and bore 
them off to the camp to Mardonius. 

40, After this they waited again for two days more, neither 
army wishing to begin the fight. The barbarians indeed 
advanced as far as the Asépus, and endeavoured to tempt the 
Greoks to cross; but neither side actually passed the stream. 
Still the cavalry of Mardonius harassed and annoyed the 
Greeks incessantly ; for the Thebans, who were zealous in the 
cause of the Medes, pressed the wax forward with all eagerness, 
and often led the charge till the lines met, when the Medes 
and Persians took their place, and displayed, many of them, 
uncommon yalour. 

41. For ten days nothing was done more than this; but on 
the eleventh day from the time when the two hosts first took 
station, one over against the other, near Platea—the number 
of the Greeks being now much greater than it was at the first, 
and Mardonius being impatient of the delay—there was a con- 
ference held between Mardonius, son of Gobryas, and Artabazus, 
son of Pharnacos,? a man who was esteemed by Xerxes more 
than almost any of the Persians. At this consultation the 
following were the opinions delivered :—Artabazus thought it 
would be best for them to break up from their quarters as soon 


2/The name “Oak-Heada” (Dryea- | rond seems to be specially intended, 
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as possible, and withdraw the whole army to the fortified town 
of Thebes, where they had abundant stores of corn for them- 
solves and of fodder for the sumpter-beasts. ‘There, he said, 
they had only to sit quiet, and the war might be brought to 
an end on this wise :—Coined gold was plentiful in the camp, 
and uncoined gold too; they had silver moreover in 
abundance, and drinking-cups. Let them not 

of these, and distribute them among the Greeks, 

among the leaders in the several cities; *twould not be | 
before the Grecks gave up their liberty, without risking another 
battle for it. Thus the opinion of Artabazus agreed with that 
of the Thebans ;* for he too had more foresight than some. 
Mardonius, on the other hand, expressed himself with more 
fiereeness and obstinacy, and was utterly disinclined to yield. 
“Their army,” he said, “was vastly superior to that of the 
Greeks ; and they had best engage at once, and not wait till 
greater numbers wore gathered against them. As for Hégésis- 
tratus and his victims, they should let them pass unheeded, 
not seeking to force them to be favourable, but, according to 
the old Persian custom, hasting to join battle.” 

42. When Mardonius had thus declared his sentiments, no 
one ventured to say him nay; and accordingly his opinion 
prevailed, for it was to him, and not to Artabazus, that the 
King had given the command of the army. 

‘sent for the captains of the squadrons, and 
Greeks in his service, and questioned them>— 
know of any prophecy which said that the Per- 
estroyed in Greece ?" All were silent ; some 
t know the prophecies, but others, who 
, because they did not think it safe 
£ madentan when none answered, said, “Since ye 
know of no such oracle, or do not dare to speak ‘of it, L, who 
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know it well, will myself declare it to you. There is an oracle 
which says that the Persians shall como into Greece, sack 
the temple at Delphi, and when they have so done, perish one 
and all. Now we, as we are aware of the prediction, will 
neither go against the temple nor make any attempt to sack 
it: we therefore shall not perish for this trespass. Rejoice then 
thus far, all ye who are well-wishers to the Persians, and doubt 
not we shall get the better of the Greeks." When he had so 
spoken, he further ordered them to prepare themselves, and 
to put all in readiness for a battle upon the morrow. 

48. As for the oracle of which Murdonius spoke, and which 
he referred to the Persians, it did not, I am well assured, mean 
them, but the Ilyrians and the Enchelean host.’ There are, 
however, some verses of Bacis which did speak of this battle ;— 


“By Thormédon's stroam, and the grasa-clad banks of Asépur, 
Sco where gather the Grecinns, and hark to the foreigners’ war-shout— 
‘There in death shall lic, ere fato or Lachesis doomed him, 
Many a bow-bearing Medes, when tho day of calnsnity comoth.” 


‘These yerses, and some others like them which Museus wrote, 
referred, I well know, to the Persians. Tho river Thermédon® 
flows between Tanagra and Glisas.? 
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44. After Mardonius had put his question about the pro- 
phecies, and spoken the above words of encouragement, night 
drew on apace, and on both sides the watches were set. As 
soon then as there was silence throughout the camp,—the night 
being now well advanced, and the men seeming to be in their 
deepest sleop,—Alexander, the son of Amyntas, king and leader 
of the Macedonians, rode up on horseback to the Athenian 
outposts, and desired to speak with the generals. Hereupon, 
while the greater part continued on guard, some of the watch 
ran to the chiefs and told them, “There had come a horseman 
from the Median camp, who would not say a word, except that 
he wished to speak with the generals, of whom he mentioned 
the names.” 

45. They at once, hearing this, made haste to the outpost, 
where they found Alexander, who addressed them as follows:— 

“*Men of Athens, that which I am about to say I trust to your 
honour; and I charge you to keep it secret from all excepting 
Pausanias, if you would not bring me to destruction. Had IT 
not greatly at heart the common welfare of Greece, I should nob 
haye come to tell you: but I am myself a Greek by descent 
and I would not willingly see Greece exchange freedom for 
slavery. Know then that Mardonius and his army cannot 
obtain favourable omens; had it not been for this, they would 
have fought with you long ago. Now, however, they have 
determined to let the victims pass unheeded, and, as so0n as 
day dawns, to engage in battle. Mardonius, I imagine, is 
afraid that, if he delays, you will increase in number. Make 
ready then to receive him, Should he however still defer the 
combat, do you abide where you are: for his provisions will 
not hold out many more days.? If ye prosper in this war, 
forget not to do something for my freedom; consider the risk 
I haye run, out of zeal for the Groek cause, to acquaint you 


* Supra, vy, 22; viii. 137, 138. ‘Thebes (ch. 41), And it i evident 
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with what Mardonius intends, and to save you from being sur- 
prised by the barbarians. I am Alexander of Macedon.” 

As soon as he had said this, Alexander rode back to the 
camp, and returned to the station assigned him. 

46, Meanwhile the Athenian generals hastened to the right 
Wing, and told Pausanias all that they had learnt from Alex- 
ander. Hereupon Pausanias, who no sooner heard the intention 
of the Persians than he was struck with fear, addressed the 
generals, and said,— 

“ Since the battle is to come with to-morrow’s dawn, it were 
well that you Athenians should stand opposed to the Persians, 
and wo Spartans to the Beotians and the other Greeks ; for ye 
Imow the Medes and their manner of fight, since ye have 
already fought with them once at Marathon, but we are quite 
ignorant and without any experience of their warfare. While, 
however, there is not a Spartan here present who has ever 
fought against » Mede, of the Baotians and Thessalians we 
have had experience. Take then your arms, and march ovor 
to our post upon the right, while we supply your place in the 
left wing.” 

Hereto the Athenians replied—" We, too, long ago, when 
woe saw that the Persians were drawn up to face you, were 
minded to suggest to you the-very course which you have now 
been the first to bring forward. We feared, however, that 
perhaps our words might not be pleasing to you. But, as you 
have now spoken of these things yourselves, we gladly give our 
consent, and are ready to do as ye have said.” 

47. Both sides agreeing hereto, at the dawn of day the 
Spartans and Athenians changed places.* But the movement 
was porceiyed by the Beotians, and they gave notice of it to 
Mardonius; who at once, on hearing what had been done, 
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made a change in the disposition of his own forces, and brought 
the Persians to face the Lacedmonians. Then Pausanias, 
finding that his design was discovered, led back his Spartans 
to the right wing; and Mardonius, seeing this, replaced his 
Persians upon the left of his army. 

48. When the troops again occupied their former posts, 
Mardonius sent a herald to the Spartans, who spoke as 
follows -— 

“Lacedmonians, in these parts the men say that you are 
the bravest of mankind, and admire you because you never 
turn your backs in flight nor quit your ranks, but always stand 
firm, and either die at your posts or else destroy your adver- 
saries." But in all this which they say concerning you there 
is not one word of truth; for now haye we seen you, before 
battle was joined or our two hosts had come to blows, flying 
and leaving your posts, wishing the Athenians to make the 
first trial of our arms, and taking your own station against our 
slaves. Surely these are not the deeds of braye men. Much — 
do we find ourselves deceived in you; for we believed the reports 
of you that reached our ears, and expected that you would 
send a herald with a challenge to us, proposing to fight by your- 
selves against our division of native Persians. We for our part 
were read, to have agreed to this; but ye have made us no 

a nay! ye seem rather to shrink from meeting us. 
, as no challenge of this kind comes from you to us, Io! 
hallenge to you. Why should not you on the part 

ceks) 3 you are thought to be the bravest of all, and 
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they are content that we should fight on behalf of all, let us 
#0 do—and whichever side wins the battle, let them win it for 
their whole army.” 

49. When the herald had thus spoken,‘ he waited « while, 
but, as no one made him any auswer, he went back, and told 
Mardonius what had happened. Mardonius was full of joy 
thereat, and so puffed up by the empty victory, that he at onee 
gave orders to his horse to charge the Greek line. Then the 
horsemen drew near, and with their javelins and their arrows— 
for though horsemon they used the how*—sorely distressed the 
Greek troops, which could not bring them to close combat. 
‘Tho fountain of Gargaphia,’ whence the whole Greek army 
drew its water, they at this time choked up and spoiled.’ The 
Lacedwmonians were the only troops who had their station 
near this fountain; the other Greeks were more or less distant 
from it, aecording to their place in the line; they however were 
not far from the Asdpus. Still, as the Persian horse with 
their missile weapons did not allow them to approach, and so 
they could not get their water from the river, these Greeks, no 
less than the Lucedmmonians, resorted at this time to the 
fountain. 

60. When the fountain was choked, the Grecian captains, 
seeing that the army had no longer a watering-place, and 
observing moreover that the cavalry greatly harassed them, 
held a meeting on these and other matters at the head-quarters 
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of Pausanias upon the right. For besides the sore 
difficulties; which were great enough, other cireumstanees added 
to their distress, All the provisions that they had brought with — 
them were gone; and the attendants who had been sent to fetch 
supplies from the Pgloponnese, were prevented from returning 
to camp by the Persian horse, which had now closed the ps 

51. The captains therofore held a council, whereat it was 
agreed, that if the Persians did not give battle that day, the 
Greeks should move to the Island—a tract of ground whieh lies 
in front of Platwa, at the distance of ten furlongs from the 
Asdpus and fount Gargaphia, where the army was 
at that time. This tract was a sort of island in the continent: 
for there is a river which, dividing near its source, runs down 
from Mount Citheron into the plain below in two streams, 
flowing in channels about three furlongs apart, which after a 
while unite and become one,’ The name of this river is eros, 
and the dwellers in those parts call it the daughter of the 
Asépus.” This was the place to which the Greeks resolved to 
remoye; and they chose it, first because they would there have 
no lack of water, and secondly, because the horse could not 
harass them as when it was drawn up right in their front. 
They thought it best to begin their march at the second watch 
of the night, lest the Persians should see them as they left their 
station, and should follow and harass them with their cavalry. 
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Tt was agreed likewise, that after they had reached the place, 
which the Asépus-born Otroé surrounds, as it flows down from 
Cithwron, they should despatch, the very same night, one-half 
of their army towards that mountain-range, to relieve thoso 
whom they had sent to procure provisions, and who were now 
blocked up in that region. 

52. Having made these resolves, they continued during that 
whole day to suffer beyond measure from the attacks of the 
enemy’s horse. At length, when towards dusk the attacks of 
the horse ceased, and, night having closed in, the hour arrived 
at which the army was to commence its retreat, the greater 
number struck their tents and began the march towards the 
rear. They were not minded, however, to make for the place 
agreed upon; but in their anxiety to escape from the Persian 
horse, no sooner had they begun to move than they fled straight 
to Platea, where they took post at the temple of Juno,’ which 


lies outside the city, at the distance of about twenty furlongs 
from Gargaphia ; and here they pitched their camp in front of 


Amompharetus, however, the son of Poliadas, who was leader 
of the Pitanate cohort,” refused to move, saying, “He for one 
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would not fly from the strangers,® or of his own will bring 
disgrace upon Sparta.” It had happened that he was absent 
from the former conference of the captains; * and so what was 


thought it a monstrous 

hearken to them; but considered that it would be 
monstrous, if, when he was so minded, they were to 
Pitanates to their fate; seeing that, if they forsook them to 
keep their agreement with the other Greeks, Amompharetus 
and those with him might perish. On this account, therefore, 
they kept the Lacedwmonian force in its place, and made 
every endeavour to persuade Amompharetus that he was wrong 
to act as he was doing. 

54. While the Spartans were engaged in these efforts to turn 
Amompharetus—the only man unwilling to retreat either in 
their own army or in that of the Tegeans—the Athenians on 
their side did as follows. Knowing that it was the Spartan 
temper to say one thing and do another,® they remained quiet 
in their station until the army began to retreat, when they 
despatched a horseman to see whether the Spartans really 
meant to set forth, or whether after all they had no intention 
of moving. The horseman was also to ask Pausanias, what 
he wished the Athenians to do. 

655. The herald on his arrival found the Lacedemonians 
drawn up in their old position, and their leaders quarreling 
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with one another. Pausanias and Euryanax had gone on 
urging Amompharetus not to endanger the lives of his men by 
staying behind while the others drew off, but without succeed- 
ing in persuading him; until at last the dispute had waxed 
hot between them just at the moment when the Athenian 
herald arrived. At this point Amompharetus, who was still 
disputing, took up with both his hands a vast rock, and placed 
it at tho fect of Pausanias, saying—“ With this pebble I 
give my vote not to run away from the strangers.” (By 
“ strangers" he meant barbarians.) Pausanias, in reply, 
called him o fool and a madman, and turning to the Athenian 
herald, who had made the inquiries with which he was charged, 
bade him tell his countrymen how he was occupied, and 
ask them to approach nearer, and retreat or not according to 
the movements of the Spartans. 

56. So the herald went back to the Athenians; and the 
Spartans continued to dispute till morning began to dawn upon 
them. Then Pausanias, who as yet had not moved, gave the 
signal for retreat—expecting (and rightly, as the event proved) 
that Amompharetus, when he saw the rest of the Lacedw- 
monians in motion, would be unwilling to be left behind. 
No sooner was the signal given, than all the army except the 
Pitanates began their march, and retreated along the line of 
the hills; the Tegeans accompanying them. The Athenians 
likewise set off in good order, but proceeded by a different way 
from tho Lacedwmonians. For while the latter clung to the 
hilly ground and the skirts of Mount Cithmron, on account of 
the fear which they entertained of the enemy’s horse, the former 
betook themselves to the low country and marched through the 
plain. 

67. As for Amompharetus, at first he did not believe that 
Pausanias would really dare to leaye him behind; he there- 
fore remained firm in his resolve to keep his men at their 
post; when, however, Pausanias and his troops were now some 
‘way off, Amompharetus, thinking himself forsaken in good 
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earnest, ordered his band to take their arms, and led them at 
a walk towards the main army. Now the army was waiting 
for them at a distance of about ten furlongs, haying halted 
upon the river Molosis’ at a place called Argiopins, where 
stands a temple* dedicated to Eleusinian Ceres.? They had 
stopped here, that, in case Amompharetus and his band 
should refuse to quit the spot where they were drawn up, and 
should really not stir from it, they might have it in their 
power to move back and lend them assistance. Amom- 
pharetus, however, and his companions rejoined the main 
body ; and at the same time the whole mass of the barbarian 
cavalry arrived and began to press hard upon them. ‘The 
horsemen had followed their usual practice and ridden up to 
the Greek camp, when they discovered that the place where 
the Greeks had been posted hitherto was deserted. Here- 
upon they pushed forward without stopping, and, as soon as 
they overtook the enemy, pressed heavily on them. 

58. Mardonius, when he heard that the Greeks had retired 
under cover of the night, and beheld the place, where they had 
been stationed, empty, called to him Thorax of Larissa,* and 
his brethren, Eurypylus and Thrasideius, and said— 

“0, sons of Aleuas! what will ye say now, when ye see 
yonder placeempty? Why, you, who dwell in their neighbour- 
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hood, told mo the Lacedwmonians never fled from battle, but 
were brave beyond all the rest of mankind. Lately, however, 
you yourselves beheld them change their place in the line ;* 
and here, as all may see, they have run away during the 
night. Verily, when their turn came to fight with those who 
are of ® trath the bravest warriors in all the world, they 
showed plainly enough that they are men of no worth, who 
have distinguished themselyes among Greeke—men likewise 
of no worth at all. However, I can readily excuse you, who, 
knowing nothing of the Persians, praised these men from your 
acquaintance with certain exploits of theirs; but I marvel all 
the more at Artabazus, that he should have been afraid of the 
Lacedwmonians, and have therefore given us so dastardly a 
counsel,—bidding us, as he did, break up our camp, and 
remove to Thebes, and there allow ourselves to be besieged 
by the Grecks*—advice whereof I shall take care to in- 
form the King. But of this hereafter. Now we must not 
allow them to escape us, but must pursue after them till wo 
overtake them; and then we must exact vengeance for all 
the wrongs which haye been suffered at their hands by the 
Persians.” 

59. When he had so spoken, he crossed the Asépus, and led 
the Persians forward at a run directly upon tho track of the 
Greeks, whom he believed to be in actual flight. He could 
not see the Athenians; for, as they had taken the way of the 
plain, they were hidden from his sight by the hills; he there- 
fore led on his troops against the Lacedwmonians and the 

» Tegeans only. When the commanders of the other divisions 
of the barbarians saw the Persians pursuing the Greeks so 
hastily, they all forthwith seized their standards, and hurried 
after at their best speed in great disorder and disarray On 
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thoy went with loud shouts and in a wild rout, t 
swallow up the runaways. 

60. Meanwhile Pausanias had sent a horseman 
Athenians, at the time when the cavalry first fell upon him, 
with this message :— 

“Men of Athens! now that the great struggle has come, 
which is to decide the freedom or the slavery of Greece, we 
twain, Lacedemonians and Athenians, are deserted by all the 
other allies, who have fled away from us during the past night. 
Nevertheless, we are resolved what to do—we must endeayour, 
as best we may, to defend ourselves and to suecour ono 
another. Now, had the horse fallen upon you first, we our- 
selyes with the Tegeans (who remained faithful to the Greek 
cause) would have been bound to render you assistance against 
them. As, however, the entire body has advanced upon us, "tis 
your place to come to our aid, sore pressed as we are by the 
enemy. Should you yourselves be 8o straitened that you can- 
not come, at least send us your archers, and be sure you will 
varn our gratitude. We acknowledge that throughout this 
whole war there has been no zeal to be compared to yours— 
we therefore doubt not that you will do us this service.” 

61. The Athenians, as soon as they received this 
were anxious to go to the aid of the Spartans, and to help them 
to the uttermost of their power; but, as they were upon the 
march, the Greeks on the King's side, whose place in the line 
had been opposite theirs, fell upon them, and so harassed 
them by their attacks that it was not possible for them to give 
the succour they desired. Accordingly the Lacedemonians, 
and the Tegeans—whom nothing could induce to quit their 
side—were left alone to resist the Persians. Ineluding the 
light-armed, the number of the former was 60,000; while 
that of the Tegeans was 8000.° Now, therefore, as they were 
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about to engage with Mardonius and the troops under him, 
they mado ready to offor-sacrifice. The victims, however, 
for some time were not favourable; and during the delay, 
many fell on the Spartan side, and a still greater number wero 
wounded. For the Persians had mado a rampart® of their 
Wicker shields,’ and shot from behind them such clouds of 
arrows, that the Spartans were sorely distressed. The 
Victims continued unpropitious; till at last Pausanias raised 
‘his eyos to the Hereum of the Platwans," and calling the god- 
dess to his aid, besought her not to disappoint the hopes of 
the Greeks. 

62. As he offered his prayer, the Tegeans, advancing before 
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64. Then was the warning of the oracle fulfilled;* and the 
Yengeance which was due to the Spartans for the slaughter 
of Leonidas was paid them by Mardonius—then too did Pau- 
sanias, the son of Cleombrotus, and grandson of Anaxandridas 
{I omit to recount his other ancestors, since they are the same 
with those of Leonidas®), win a victory exceeding in glory all 
those to which our knowledge extends. Mardonius was slain 
by Acimnéstus,‘ a man famous in Sparta—the same who in 
the Messenian war, which camo after the struggle against the 
Medes, fought a battle near Stenyclérus with but three 
hundred men against the whole force of the Messenians, and 
himself perished, and the three hundred with him. 

65. Tho Persians, as soon as they were put to flight by the 
Lacedwmonians, ran hastily away, without preserving any 
order, and took refuge in their own camp, within the wooden 
defence which they had raised in the Theban territory.’ It is 
a marvel to me how it came to pass, that although the battle 
was fought quite close to the grove of Ceres, yet not » single 
Persian appears to have died on the sacred soil, nor even to 
have set foot upon it, while round about the precinct, in the 
unconseerated ground, great numbers perished. I imagine— 
if it is lawfal, in matters which concern the gods, to imagine 
anything—that the goddess herself kept them out, because 
they had burnt her dwelling at Eleusis. Such, then, was the 
issue of this battle. 
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66. Artabazus, the son of Pharnaces, who had disapproved 
from the first of the King’s leaving Mardonius behind him, and 
had made great endeavours, but all in vain, to dissuade 
Mardonius from risking a battle,’ when he found that the 
latter was bent on acting otherwise than he wished, did as 
follows. He had a force under his orders which was far from 
inconsiderable, amounting, as it did, to near forty thousand 
men. Being well aware, therefore, how the battle was likely 
to go, as soon as the two armies began to fight, he led his 
soldiers forward in an orderly array,® bidding them one and 
all proceed at the same pace, and follow him with such eelerity 
as they should observe him to use. Having issued these 
commands, he pretended to lead them to the battle. But 
when, advancing before his army, he saw that the Persians 
were already in flight, instead of keeping the same order, he 
wheeled his troops suddenly round, and beat a retreat; nor 
did he even seck shelter within the palisade or behind the 
walls of Thebes, but hurried on into Phocis, wishing to make 
his way to the Hellespont with all possible speed. Back 
accordingly was the course which these Persians took. 

67. As for the Greeks upon the King’s side, while most of 
them played the coward purposely, the Bmotians, on the con- 
trary, had a long struggle with the Athenians. ‘Those of the 
‘Thebans who were attached to the Medes,* displayed especially 
no little zeal; far from playing the coward, they fought with 
such fury that three hundred of the best and bravest among 
them were slain by the Athenians in this passage of arma 
But at last they too were routed, and fled away—not, however, 
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in the same direction as the Persians and the crowd of allies, 
who, having taken no part in the battle, ran off without 
striking a blow—but to the city of Thebes. 

68. To me it shows very clearly how completely the rest of 
the barbarians were dependent upon the Persian troops, that 
here thoy all fled at once, without ever coming to blows with 
the enemy, merely because they saw the Persians running 
away. And so it came to pass that the whole army took to 
flight, except only the horse, both Persian and Baotian. These 
did good service to the flying foot-men, by advancing close to 
the enemy, and separating between the Greeks and their own 
fagitives. 

69. Tho victors, however, pressed on, pursuing and slaying 
the remnant of the King’s army. 

Meantime, while the flight continued, tidings reached the 
Greeks who were drawn up round the Herwum,” and so wero 
absent from the battle, that the fight was begun, and that 
Pausanias was gaining the victory. Hearing this, they rushed 
forward without any order, the Corinthians taking the upper 
road across the skirts of Cithwron and the hills, which led 
straight to the temple of Ceres; while the Megarians and 
Phiiasians followed the level route through the plain. These 
Tast had almost reached the enemy, when the Theban horse 
espied them, and, observing their disarray, despatched against 
them the squadron of which Asépodorus, the son of Timandor, 
was captain. Asdpodérus charged thom with such effect that 
ho loft six hundred of their number dead upon the plain, and, 
pursuing the rest, compelled them to seek shelter in Cithwron. 
So these men perished without honour. 

70. The Persians, and the multitude with them, who fled to 
the wooden fortress, were able to ascend into the towers before 
tho Lacedemonians came up. Thus placed, they proceeded to 
strengthon tho defences as well as they could; and whon the 
Lacedemonians arrived, » sharp fight took place at the ram- 
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fright, huddled as so many thousands were into so narrow and 

confined a space. With such tameness did they submit to bo 
, Blaughtered by the Greeks, that of the 300,000 men who com- 

posed the army—omitting the 40,000 by whom Artabazus 
‘was accompanied in his flight—no more than 8000 outlived the 
battle. Of the Lacedwmonians from Sparta there perished 
in this combat nincty-one; of the Tegeans, sixteen; of the 
Athenians, fifty-two.* 

71. On the side of the barbarians, the greatest courage was 
manifested, among the foot-soldiers, by the Persians; among 
the horse, by the Sacw; while Mardonius himself, as a man, 
bore off the palm from the rest. Among the Greeks, the 
Athenians and the Tegeans fought well; but the prowess 
shown by the Lacedwmonians was beyond either.5 Of this 
T haye but one proof to offer*—since all the three nations 
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tanks, very loath to die, ds he showed by the words which he 
addressed to Arimnestus, one of the Platwans :°—‘‘I grieve, " 
said he, “‘not because I have to die for my country, but be- 
cause I have not lifted my arm against the enemy, nor done 
any deed worthy of me, much as I have desired to achieve 
something.” 

78. The Athenian who is said to have distinguishod him- 
self the most was Séphanes, the son of Eutychides, of the 
Deceleian canton.” The men of this canton, once upon a 
time, did a deed, which (as the Athenians themselves con- 
fess) has ever since been serviceable to them. When the 
Tyndaride, in days of yore, invaded Attica with a mighty 
army to recover Helen,’ and, not being able to find out 
whither she had been carried, desolated the cantons,—at this 
time, they say, the Deceleians (or Decelus himself, according 
to some), displeased at the rudeness of ‘Theseus, and fearing 
that the whole territory would suffer, discovered everything to 
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Which he never allowed to rest, but made to run round 
continually. 

75. Another glorious deed was likewise performed by this 
same Sdphanes. At the time when the Athenians were laying 
siege to Egina, he took up the challenge of Eurybates the 
Argive, a winner of the Pentathlum, and slew him.’ The fate 
of Sophanes in after times was the following: he was leader 
of an Athenian army in conjunction with Leagrus,® the son 
of Glaucon, and in a battle with the Edonians near Datum,’ 
about the gold-mines there, he was slain, after displaying 
uncommon bravery. 

76. As soon as the Greeks at Plates had overthrown the 
barbarians, 2 woman came over to them from the enemy. 
She was one of the concubines of Pharandates,’ the son of 
Teiispes, a Persian; and when she heard that the Persians 
were all slain, and that the Greeks had carried the day, forth- 
with she adorned herself and her maids with many golden 
ornaments, and with the bravest of the apparel that she had 
brought with her, and, alighting from her litter, came forward 
to the Lacedwmonians, ere the work of slaughter was well 
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fought about the year nc. 465, on 
occasion of the first attempt which 
the Athenians made to fre 


to Athess, where their tomb was 
shown in the tino of Pausanias (8, ¢.), 
* Pharany ymmaniher 


army of Xerxes (supra, vil. 79), 
Fr 
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had fled away under Artabazus, they were anxious to go after 
them as far as Thessaly. The Lacedemonians, however, 
would not suffer the pursuit; so they returned again to their 
own land, and sent the leaders of their army into banishment. 
Soon after the Mantineans, the Eleans likewise arrived, and 
showed the same sorrow: after which they too returned home, 
and banished their leaders. But enough concerning these 
nations. 

78. There was a man at Platea among the troops of the 
Eginetans, whose name was Lampon; he was the son of 
Pytheas,* and a person of the first rank among his eountry- 
men. Now this Lampon went about this same time to 
Pausanias, and counselled him to do a deed of exceeding 
wickedness. ‘Son of Cleombrotus,” he said very earnestly, 
“what thou hast already done is passing great and glorious. 
By the fayour of Heaven thou hast saved Greece, and gained 
a renown beyond all the Greeks of whom we haye any know- 
ledge. Now then so finish thy work, that thine own fame 
may be increased thereby, and that henceforth barbarians may 
fear to commit outrages on the Grecians. When Leonidas 
was slain at Thermopyle, Xerxes and Mardonius commanded 
that he should be beheaded and crucified" Do thou the like 
at this time by Mardonius, and thou wilt have glory in 
Sparta, and likewise through the whole of Greece. For, by 
hanging him upon a cross, thou wilt avenge Leonidas, who 
‘was thy father’s brother.” 

79. Thus spake Lampon, thinking to please Pausanias; but 
Pausanias answered him—‘ My Eginetan friend, for thy fore- 
sight and thy friendliness Iam much beholden to thee: but 
the counsel which thou hast offered is not good. First hast 


4 ‘Tho Mnntineans and Eleans pro- | himself, but Pytheas these: 
Bably ‘acrived from the Pelopontes, | in whose honcee Pandas erote kin 
boon prevented hitherto by the 
Persian cavalry from dewconding tho 
of Cithwron. 


vit 161) a bo groaily diacinguahing 
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thou lifted me up to the skies, by thy praise of my c 

and my achievement; and then thou hast cast me 

the ground, by bidding me maltreat the dead, and saying that 
thus I shall raise myself in men's esteem. Such doings befit 
barbarians rather than Greeks ; and even in barbarians we 
detest them. On such terms, then, T could not wish to please _ 
the Eginetans, nor those who think as they think—enongh 
for me to gain the approval of my own countrymen, by 
righteous deeds as well as by righteous words, apr 
whom thou wouldst have me avenge, is, I ] 
dantly avenged already. Surely the countless lives here be 
are enough to avenge not him only, but all those who fell at 
Thermopyle. Come not thon before me agam with such a 
speech, nor with such counsel; and thank my forbearance tlist — 
thou art not now punished.” Then Laman, having received 
this answer, departed, and went his way. 

80. After this Pausanias caused proslanallcar tote made, 
that no one should lay hands on the booty, but that the 
Helots should collect it, and bring it all to one place. So the 
Helots went and spread themselves through the camp, wherein 
were found many tents richly adorned with furniture of gold 
and silver, many couches covered with plates of the same, 


y golden bowls, goblets, and other drinking-vessels, 


apparel, of which no one made any secount. 
ts at this time stole many things of much value, 
Id in after times to the Eginetans; however, 
likewise no small quantity, chiefly sueh things 

é possible for them to hide. And this was the 


4Mr. Groto disholiovos this story, . 246, note *), He admits, 
which “has the air,” he saya, “rathor Piet Merodsbax 
of a poetical contrivance for bringing 

‘cut an honourable sentiment, than of a 

real incident" (Hist. of Greece, vol. ¥. 
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beginning of the great wealth of the Eginctans, who bought 
the gold of the Helots as if it had been mere brass.* 

81. When all the booty had been brought together, a tenth 
of the whole was set apart for the Delphian god; and hence 
was made the golden tripod which stands on the bronze 
serpent with the three heads, quite elose to the altar.° Por- 


* This ignorance of the helots bas 
eon well compared to that of the 
Swiss after the battle of Granson, 
whon, according to Philippe de 
Cominos, they “ne connurent les biens 
qwils eurent en leurs: m 
¥ on ent qui vondirent grande quantité 
de plate et Peacuclles d'argent, pour 
donx grands blancs ta pidco, cusdans 


* (Mémoires, ¥. 2). 
© Upon this tripod Pausanins placed 


the inscription which wns one of the 
first indications of his ambitious 
aims 


“Pansanias, Grocs’s chlof, the Mode oferthrew, 
A=d gave Apollo that which here ye view.” 


Seo Theeyd. {. 182; Dem. adv. Nexr. 
P. 140] “The Lacodwmonians caused 


‘this inscription to be erased, and sab- 

stitntod a list of the states which had 
ikem putt in the sar (Herod. 

‘Tho. I. sc.) The fate of the toned 

fs curious, “Tho golden portion of it 





was plundered by the Phocians in the 
Sacred War (Passan. x. xiii. § 5); the 
bronze stand, which remained at 
Delphi to the time of Pansanias (ibid.), 
was carried to Constantinople by tha 


Const. iii. 54 p. 1dt; Bchotinet. ad 
‘Thocyd. i. 182, &c.), where it ove- 
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but I should suppose that they must have had some gifts 

i beyond the others. As for Pausanias, the portion which was 
set apart for him consisted of ten specimens of each kind of 
thing—women, horses, talents, camels, or whatever else there 
was in the spoil. 

82. It is said that the following cireumstance happened like- 
wise at this time. Xerxes, when he fled away out of Greece, 
left his war-tent with Mardonius:* when Pausanias, there- 
fore, saw the tent with its adornments of gold and silver, and 
its hangings of divers colours, he gave commandment to the 
bakers and the cooks to make him rendy a banquet in such 
fashion as was their wont for Mardonius, Then they made 
ready as they were bidden; and Pausanias, beholding the 
couches of gold and silver daintily decked out with their rich 
covertures, and tho tables of gold and silver laid, and the 
feast itself prepared with all magnificence, was astonished at 
the good things which were set before him, and, being in a 
pleasant mood, gave commandment to his own followers to 
make ready a Spartan supper. When the suppers were both 
served, and it was apparent how vast a difference lay between 
the two, Pausanias laughed, and sent his servants to call to 
him the Greek generals, On their coming, he pointed to the 
two boards, and said :— 

“T sent for you, O Greeks, to show you the folly of this 
Median captain, who, when he enjoyed such fare as this, must 
needs come here to rob us of our penury.” 

Such, it is said, were the words of Pausanias to the Grecian 
generals, 

83. During many years afterwards, the Plateans used often 


dotua seems to imply that ho consulted 
authore in compiling it. For tho most 
part ho derives his materials from 
personal observation and inquiry (se 
the Introductory Besay, ch. ii, vol. i. 


P. 80). - 
* The ‘of this tent was com- 
nt Athens by tho erection 
of a building in imitation of it (Pauson. 


1, xx. § 9). This was tho Odeum, 
a work commenced by Thomistocles 
(Vitrav. v. 0), aud finished by Portales 
(Plat. Vit. Poriol. . 13). It petished 
by fire when Sylla took Athens, but 
was rebuilt on the same model 

man le. °). nig of it 

nt the present (Loake's 

pp. 290, 201), 
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rest of the Spartans; and in the third, the Helots. Such was 
their mode of burial.* The Tegeans buried all their dead in a 
ingle grave; as likewise did the Athenians theirs, and the 
Megarians and Phliasians those who were slain by the horse. 
These graves, then, had bodies buried in them: as for the 
other tombs which are to be seen at Platwa, they were raised, 
as I understand, by the Greeks whose troops took no part in 
the battle; and who, being ashamed of themselves, erected 
empty barrows upon the field, to obtain credit with those who 
should come after them.7 Among others, the Eginetans have 
® grave there, which goes by their name; but which, as I 
Tearn, was made ten years later by Cleades, the son of Auto- 
dicus, a Platwan, at the request of the Eginetans, whose 
agent he was. 

86. After the Greeks had buried their dead at Plata, they 
presently held a council, whereat it was resolved to make war 
upon Thebes, and to require that those who had joined the 
Medes should be delivered into their hands. Two men, who 
had been the chief leaders on the occasion, were especially 
named—to wit, Timagenidas and Attaginus.* If the Thebans 
should refuse to give these men up, it was determined to lay 
siege to their city, and never stir from before it till it should 
surrender, After this resolve, the army marched upon Thebes; 
and haying demanded the men, and been refused, began the 
siege, laying waste the country all around, and making 
assaults upon the wall in divers places. 

87. When twenty days were gone by, and the violence of 
the Groeks did not slacken, Timagenidas thus bespake his 


countrymen— 


© In tho time of Pausanias only three 


7 Mr, Blakesley (note ad loc.) quoa- 
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together with his whole army—for if the facts were once 
blazoned abroad, all who learnt them would be sure to fall 
upon him—the Persian, I say, considering this, as he had 
before kept all secret from the Phocians, so now answered the 
‘Thessalians after the following fashion :— 

“T myself, Thessalians, am hastening, as ye see, into 
Thrace; and I am fain to use all possible despatch, as T am 
sent with this force on special business from the main army. 
Mardonius and his host are close behind me, and may be 
looked for shortly. When he comes, receive him as ye have 
received me, and show him every kindness. Be sure ye will 
never hereafter regret it, if ye so do.” 

With these words he took his departure, and marched his 
troops at their best speed through Thessaly and Macedon 
straight upon Thrace, following the inland route, which was 
the shortest," and, in good trath, using all possible despatch. 
Ho himself succeeded in reaching Byzantium; but a great 
part of his army perished upon the road—many being cut to 
Pieces by the Thracians,’ and others dying from hunger and 
excess of toil. From Byzantium Artabazus set sail, and 
crossed the strait; returning into Asia in the manner whieh 
has been hore dese~ibed. 

90. On the same day that the blow was struck at Platea, 
another defeat befell the Persians at Mycalé in Ionia, While 
the Greek fleet under Leotychides the Lacedwmonian was 


"The probable route of Artabaxus | shorter passage by Sostea, Was ho 
would be, from Thermopylm across Arai inter interruption from the Greek 
‘Thessaly to the mouth of the Peneus ; Hoot? 
thence ‘along the coast to Therma; 2 Degnoal honed Soeibes (ihy'cees 
from Therma across the Chalcidic | lose of tho Sying Persians to tho 

attacks i tn 


Peninsula to Banea Hodoi or to Elon: icons, king of Mace- 
thenoe by the coast route (tho road yp. O87; De 
taken originally by Xerxes; eupra, wh 173). Bub thla t only 
vil, 108-113), nt loost os for an tho ef many proofs that the 
Hebrus; finally, from the Hobras by wore wssoqpainied with bite 
the line of tho'modern road to Con- | tory.  Pordi r 


7 pecan (See Clinton’a 
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and thy brother-enyoys, that the Samians will indeed be our 
warm friends and allies.” . 

92. No sooner had he thus spoken than he proceeded to 
hurry forward the business. The Samians pledged their faith 
upon the spot; and oaths of alliance were exchanged between 
them and the Greeks. This done, two of the ambassadors 
forthwith sailed away; as for Hégisistratus, Leotychides kept 
him to accompany his own fleet, for he considered his name 
to be a good omen. ‘The Greeks abode where they were that 
day, and on the morrow sacrificed, and found the victims 
favourable. Their soothsayer was Deiphonus, the son of 
Byénius, 2 man of Apollonia—I mean the Apollonia which 
lies upon the Ionian Gulf? 

93. A strange thing happened to this man’s father, Evyénins. 

| The Apolloniats have a flock of sheep sacred to the sun. 
_- During the day-time these sheep graze along the banks of the 
| river which flows from Mount Lacmon through their territory 
and empties itself into the sea by the port of Oricus;* while 

in tho modern Pétline or Pétlono, 
ame rales sone eal lage oe 
Poyani, situated between tho river of 


Berat and the Vioro (Leake's N. G., 
i. pp. 968-971). 


ix“ Apollonia spon the Euxine” 
iv. 90), and the city on the Ionian 
if or Adriatic, 


But 

stream con never bayo flowed by 

Oricus, from which its mouth ia now 
distant nearly Ate miles, 
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at night they are guarded by the richest and noblest of the 
citizens, who are chosen to serve the office, and who keep the 
watch each for one year. Now the Apolloniats set great store 
by these sheep, on account of an oracle which they received 
concerning them. The place where they are folded at night 
is ® cavern, a long way from the town. Here it happened 
that Evénius, when he was chosen to keep the wateh, by some 
accident fell asleep upon his guard; and while he slept, the 
eaye was entered by wolves, which destroyed some sixty of the 
flock under his care. Evénius, when he woke and found what 
had occurred, kept silence about it and told no one; for he 
thought to buy other sheep and put them in the place of the 
slain. But the matter came to the ears of the Apolloniats, 
swho forthwith brought Evénius to trial, and condemned him 
to lose his eyes, because he had gone to sleep upon his post. 
Now when Evénius, was blinded, straightway the sheep had 
no young, and the land ceased to bear its wonted harvests. 
Then the Apolloniats sent to Dodona, and to Delphi, and 
asked the prophets, what had caused the woes which so 
afflicted them. The answer which they received was this— 
“ The woes were come for Evénius, the guardian of the sacred 
sheep, whom the Apolloniats had wrongfully deprived of sight. 
They (the gods) had themselves sent the wolves; nor would 
they ever cease to exact vengeance for Evénius, till the Apol- 
loniats made him whatever atonement he liked to ask. When 
this was paid, they would likewise give him a gift, which 
would make many men call him blessed.” 

94. Such was the tenor of the prophecies. The Apolloniats 
kept them close, but charged some of their citizens to go andl 
make terms with Evénius: and these men managed the 
business for them in the way which I will now deseribe. 
They found Evénius sitting upon a bench, and, approaching 
him, they sat down by his side, and began to talk: at first 
they spoke of quite other matters, but in the end they men- 
tioned his misfortune, and offered him their condolence. 
Having thus beguiled him, at last they put the question— 
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“What atonement would he desire, if the Apolloniats were 
willing to make him satisfaction for the wrong which they had 
done to him?” Hereupon Eyénius, who had not heard of 
the oracle, made answer—“ If I were given the lands of this 
man and that—" (here he named the two men whom he knew 
to have the finest farms in Apollonia), “and likewise the 
hhouse of this other’—(and here he mentioned the house 
which he knew to be the handsomest in the town), “I would, 
when master of these, be quite content, and my wrath would 
cease altogether.” As soon as Evénius had thus spoken, the 
men who sat by him rejoined—‘Byénius, the Apolloniats 
give thee the atonement which thou hast desired, according to 
the bidding of the oracles." Then Evénius understood the 
whole matter, and was enraged that they had deceived him 
80; but the Apolloniats bought the farms from their owners, 
and gave Evénius what he had chosen. After this was done, 
atraightway Evénius had the gift of prophecy, insomuch that 
he became 2 famous man in Greece. 

95. Deiphonus, the son of this Evénius, had accompanied 
the Corinthians, and was soothsayer, as I said before, to the 
Greek armament. One account, however, which I have heard, 
declares that he was not really the son of this man, but only 
took the name, and then wont about Greece and let out his 
services for hire. 

96, The Greeks, as soon as the victims were favourable, put 
to sea, and sailed across from Delos to Samos. Arriving off 
Calami, a place upon the Samian coast,? they brought the 
fleet to an anchor near the temple of Juno which stands 
there,? and prepared to engage the Persians =a sea. These 

* Calami, & name only mentioned 
by ono other writer (Alex, Sam, 

Athenawat, xii. 4 p. 673), is thong if 
from tho" meaning word 
('roeds") to tadltots, the, marshy 

ground ut the mouth of the Tmbresos, 
‘which interrenes between tho Herwum 


wae city (Ross's Taso keia, vol ii. 
Pp. ‘on ie chart, supra, 
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made of stones and trunks of trees, cutting down for this 
purpose all the fruit-trees which grew near, and defending 
the barrier by means of stakes firmly planted in the ground* 
Here they were prepared cither to win a battle, or undergo a 
siege—their thoughts embracing both chances. 

98.-The Greeks, when they understood that the barbarians 
had fled to the mainland, were sorely vexed at their escape: 
nor could they determine at first what they should do, whether 
they should return home, or proceed to the Hellespont. In 
the end, however, they resolved to do neither, but to make 
sail for the continent. So they made themselves ready for a 
sea-fight by the preparation of boarding-bridges, and what 
else was necessary; provided with which they sailed to 
Myealé. Now when they came to the place where the eamp 
was, they found no one venture out to meet them, but 
observed the ships all dragged ashore within the barrier, and 
a strong land-force drawn up in battle array upon the beach ; 
Leotychides therefore sailed along the shore in his ship, 
keeping as close hauled to the land as possible, and by the 
yoice of a herald thus addressed the Ionians :— 

“Men of Ionia—ye who can hear me speak—do ye take 
heed to what I say; for the Persians will not understand a 
word that I utter. When we join battle with them, before 
aught else, remember Freedom—and next, recollect our wateh- 
word, which is Hébé. If there be any who hear me not, let 
those who hear report my words to the others.” 

In all this Leotychides had the very same design which 
Themistocles entertained at Artemisium.* Wither the bar- 
barians would not know what he had said, and the Tonians 
would be persuaded to revolt from them ; or if his words were 
reported to the former, they would mistrust their Greek 
soldiers. 

99. After Leotychides had made this address, the Greeks 
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brought their ships to the land, and, having disembarked, 
arrayed themselves for the battle. When the Persians saw 
them marshalling their array, and bethought themselves of 
the advice which had been offered to the Ionians, their first 
act was to disarm the Samians, whom they suspected of com- 
plicity with the enemy. For it had happened lately that a 
number of the Athenians who lingered in Attica, having been 
made prisoners by the troops of Xerxes, were brought to Asia 
on board the barbarian fleet; and these men had been 
ransomed, one and all, by the Samians, who sent them back 
to Athens, well furnished with provisions for the way. On 
this account, as much as on any other, the Samians were 
suspected, as men who had paid the ransom of five hundred 
of the King's enemies. After disarming them, the Persians 
next despatched the Milesians* to guard the paths which lead 
up into the heights of Mycalé, because (they said) the Mile- 
sians were well acquainted with that region: their true object, 
however, was to remove them to a distance from the camp. 
In this way the Persians sought to secure themselves against 
such of the Tonians as they thought likely, if oceasion offered, 
to make rebellion. They then joined shield to shield, and so 
made themselves a breastwork against the enemy.® 
100. The Greeks now, having finished their preparations, 
began to move towards the barbarians; when, lo! as they 
d, a rumour flew through the host from one end fo 
‘the other*—that the Greeks had fought and eonquered the 
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army of Mardonius in Breotia. At the same time a herald’'s 
wand was observed lying upon the beach. Many things 
prove to me that the gods take part in the affairs of man, 
How else, when the battles of Mycalé and Platwa were about 
to happen on the selfsame day, should such a rumour have 
reached the Greeks in that region, greatly cheering the whole 
army, and making them more eager than before to risk their 
lives ? 

101. A strange coincidence too it was, that both the battles 
should have been fought near a precinct of Eleusinian Ceres, 
The fight at Platwa took place, as I said before,’ quite close 
to one of Ceres’ temples; and now the battle at Mycalé was 
to be fought hard by another. Rightly too did the rumour 
ron, that the Greeks with Pausanias had gained their victory ; 
for the fight at Platwa fell early in the day, whereas that at 
Mycalé was towards evening. That the two battles were really 
fought on the same day of the same month beeame apparent 
when inquiries were made a short time afterwards. Before 
the rumour reached them, the Greeks wero full of fear, not so 
much on their own account, as for their countrymen, and for 
Greece herself, lest she should"be worsted in her struggle with 
Mardonius. But when the voice fell on them, their fear 
vanished, and they charged more vigorously and at a quicker 
pace. So the Greeks and the barbarians rushed with like 
eagerness to the fray; for the Hellespont and the Islands 
formed the prize for which they wore about to fight. 

102. The Athenians, and the force drawn up with them, 
who formed one half of the army, marched along the shore, 
where the country was low and level; but the way for the 


polnt of riow, which in Horcdotas ix 
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Lacedemonians, and the troops with them, lay across hilla 
and a torrent-course. Hence, while the Lacedemonians were 
effecting their passage round, the Athenians on the other 
wing had already closed with the enemy. So long as the 
wicker bucklers of the Persians continued standing, they made 
a stont defence, and had not even the worst of the battle; 
but when the Athenians, and the allies with them, wishing to 
make the victory their own, and not share it with the Lace- 
demonians, cheered each other on with shouts, and attacked 
them with the utmost fierceness, then at last the face of 
things became changed. For, bursting through the line of 
shields, and rushing forwards in a body, the Greeks fell upon 
the Persians; who, though they bore the charge and for a 
long time maintained their ground, yet at length took refage 
in their intrenchment. Here the Athenians themselves, 
together with those who followed them in the line of battle, 
the Corinthians, the Sicyonians, and the Trozenians, pressed 
so closely on the steps of their flying foes, that they entered 
along with them into the fortress. And now, when even their 
fortress was taken, the barbarians no longer offered resistance, 
but fled hastily away, all save only the Persians. They still 
continued to fight in knots of a few men against the Greeks, 
who kept pouring into the intrenchment. And here, while 
two of the Persian commanders fled, two fell upon the field: 
Artayntes and Ithamitres, who were leaders of the flest? 
escaped ; Mardontes, and the commander of the land force, 
Pigranes, died fighting. 

108. The Persians still held out, when the Lacedwmonians, 
and their part of the army, reached the camp, and joined in 
the remainder of the battle. The number of Greeks who fell 
in the struggle here was not small; the Sicyonians especially 
lost many, and, among the rest, Perilatis their general. 

‘The Samians, who served with the Medes, and who, although 
disarmed, still remained in the camp, seeing from the yery 
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beginning of the fight that the victory was doubtful, did all 
that lay in their power to render help to the Greeks, And the 
other Ionians likewise, beholding their examplo, revolted and 
attacked the Persians.’ 

104. As for the Milesians, who had been ordered, for the 
better security of the Persians, to guard the mountain-paths, 
—that, in case any accident befell them such as had now 
happened, they might not lack guides to conduct them into 
the high tracts of Mycalé,—and who had also been removed 
to hinder them from making an outbreak in the Persian camp; 
they, instead of obeying their orders, broke them in every 
respect. For they guided the flying Persians by wrong roads, 
which brought them into the presence of the enemy; and at 
last they set upon them with their own hands, and showed 
themselves the hottest of their adversaries. Ionia, therefore, 
on this day revolted a second time from the Persians. 

105. In this battle the Greeks who behaved with the greatest 
bravery were the Athenians ; and among them the palm was 
borne off by Hermolyeus, the son of Euthynus, a man accom- 
plished in the Pancratium.* This Hermolycus was afterwards 
alain in the war between the Athenians and Carystians.4 He 


* Diodorns astigns s very important | ing to Diodorus, was not taken. Tho 
part in the battle to the Ionian Greeks, | Persinua fled partly thither, partly to 
‘the Somians expecially, and the Mile. | Sardis. 
sians. According to him, thelr troopa | ‘This narrative, whoro it contradiots 
drew off before tho battle begas, and Farotatas, ie of come of 10 vAlis. 

wnted the appearance of s sepa. | It may serve, however, in some re- 
Pife army, whiod the Grocks imagined to fill up the outline of this 
to have just arrived from Sardis, and ter. Heredotua i never very 
to bo usxlor the command of Xerxes. | favourable to the Tonian Groeks (seo 
They were greatly alarmed ani doubt 
ing ‘whether to fly or no, whon tho 
Persians foll upon them. Tho victory 
wos long undecidod, but at last the 
Baminns and Miloesians came up, and 
tho Persians, secing that their in- 
tentiona were hostile, took to Might | honoured Hermolyees with a statue, 
muddenly. Tho other Asiatio Greeka | which stood in the Acropotis (Pauma, 
then it upon the flying foo, and | 1. xxiii. § 12). 
committed great havoc, so that the | ? The war between Athens and 
Persian loss exoveded 40,000 men. 
‘The intrenched camp, however, accord- 
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Hereupon the Samians, Chians, Losbians, and other islanders,* 
who had helped the Greeks at this time, were received into 
the league of the allies; and took the oaths, binding them- 
selves to be faithful, and not desert the common cause. Then 
tho Greeks sailed away to the Hellespont, where they meant 
to break down the bridges, which they supposed to be still 
extended across the strait.” 

107. The barbarians who escaped from the battle—a scanty 
remnant—took refuge in the heights of Mycalé, whence they 
made good their retreat to Sardis. During the march, 
Masistes, the son of Darius, who had been present at the 
disaster, had words with Artayntes, the general, on whom 
he showered many repronches, He called him, among other 
things, “ worse than a woman,” for the way in which he had 
exercised his command, and said there was no punishment 
which he did not deserve to suffer for doing the King’s house 
such grievous hurt. Now with the Persians there is no 
greater insult than to call a man “ worse than a woman,’* 
So when Artayntes had borne the reproaches for some while, 


Oriental nations (supra, iv. 204, n.%), | the mainland to the Persinns, i¢ is 
should have beon momentarily enter- | plain, continned unchanged (#00 note? 
tained is likely enough, but that it | on Book wi, ch. 42) ‘Tho fruit of 
should hare been em the point of victory now gained was tho 
execution is sonrcely credible. The it nnd the islands" 
attachment of the Ionians to thoir 
country, and tholr unwillingness to 
Jeavo it, may bo seen by ruforring to 
Book vi. ch. 3, and Book i. ch. 165. 
An internecine war, too, must havo 
nrigen in Grecos, if an attempt had 
boon made to dixpomoss the modizing 
atatos of their seaport towns. Tho 
thia movement, which was 
only to reconncitre, and soo wl 
ing on 


j 


f oH 
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ont ea gy ad ie ema pom Mase 
being fain to kill him. But a certain 
yore hy mame, the oon, of raclaiy, yh Seen 
Artayntes at the time, seeing him in the act of rushing for- 
ward, seized him suddenly round the waist, and, lifting him 
from his fect, dashed him down upon the ground ; which gaye 
time for the spearman who guarded Masistes to come to his 
aid. By his conduct here Xenagoras gained the fayour, 
not of Masistes only, but likewise of Xerxes himself, whose 
brother he had preserved from death; and the King rewarded 
his action by setting him over the whole land of Cilicia* 
Except this, nothing happened upon the road; and the men 
continued their march and came all safe to Sardis. At Sardis 
they found the King, who had been there eyer since he lost 
the sea-fight and fled from Athens to Asia. 

108. During the time that Xerxes abode at this place, be 
fell in love with the wife of Masistes, who was likewise staying 

in the city. He therefore sent her messages, but failed to 
efalher woasoits and he could not dare to use violence, out 
of regard to Masistes, his brother. This the woman knew 
well enough, and hence it was that she had the boldness to 
resist him. So Xorxes, finding no other way open, devised a 
marriage between his own son Darius and » daughter of this 
woman and Masistes—thinking that he might better obtain 
his ends if he effected this union. Accordingly he betrothed 
these two persons to one another, and, after the usual cere- 
monies were completed, took his departure for Susa. When 


* This would be ray remarkable, if 


sotrap. Ib 
was governed always by its tivo 
kings, who bore the name of Syen« 
notis (eupra, ¥. 118, and vii. 98; Xen, 
Ans, ii, § 12.37; Atsohyl. Pers. 
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he was come there, and had received the woman into his 
palace as his son’s bride, a change came over him, and, losing 
all love for the wife of Masistes, he conceived passion for 
his son's bride, Masistes’ daughter. And Artaynta—for so 
was she called—vyery soon returned his love. 

109. After a while the thing was discovered in the way 
which I will now relate. Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, had 
woven with her own hands a long robe, of many colours, and 
very curious, which she presented to her husband as a gift. 
Xerxes, who was greatly ploased with it, forthwith put it on; 
and went in it to visit Artaynta, who happened likewise on 
this day to please him greatly. He therefore bade her ask 
him whatever boon she liked, and promised that, whatever it 
was, he would assuredly grant her request. Then Artaynta, 
who was doomed to suffer calamity together with her whole 
house, said to him— Wilt thou indeed give me whatever I 
like to ask?” So the King, suspecting nothing less than 
that her choice would fall where it did, pledged his word, and 
swore to her. She then, as soon as she heard his oath, asked 
boldly for the robe. Hereupon Xerxes tried all possible means 
to avoid the gift; not that ho grudged to give it, but because 
he dreaded Amestris, who already suspected, and would now, 
he feared, detect his love. So he offered her cities instead, 
and heaps of gold, and an army which should obey no other 
Teader. (The last of these is a thoroughly Persian gift.) But, 
as nothing could prevail on Artaynta to change her mind, at 
the last he gave her the robe. Then Artaynta was very 
greatly rejoiced, and she often wore the garment and was 
proud of it. And so it came to the ears of Amestris that the 
robe had been given to her. 

110. Now when Amestris learnt the whole matter, she felt 
no anger against Artaynta; but, looking upon her mother, 
the wife of Masistes, as the causo of all the mischief, she 
determined to compass her death. She waited, therofore, till 
her husband gave the great royal banquet, a feast which takes 
place once every year, in celebration of the King’s birth- 
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day*—“ Tykta” the feast is called in the Persian tongue, whieh 
in our language may be rendered “ perfect” “—and this is the 
only day in all the year on which the king soaps his head, 
and distributes gifts to the Persians. Amestris waited, 
accordingly, for this day, and then made request of Xerxes, 
that he would please to give her, as her present, the wife of 
Masistes, But he refused; for it seemed to him shocking 
and monstrous to give into the power of another a woman 
who was not only his brother's wife, but was likewise wholly 
guiltless of what had happened—the more especially as ho 
knew well enough with what intent Amestris had preferred 
hor request. 

111. At longth, however, wearied by her importunity, and 
constrained moreover by the law of the feast, which required 
that no one who asked a boon that day at the King’s board 
should be denied his request, he yielded, but with a very ill 
will, and gave the woman into her power. Haying so done, 
and told Amestris she might deal with her as she chose, the 
King called his brother into his presence, and said— 

*Masistes, thou art my brother, the son of my father Darius; 
and, what is more, thou art a good man. I pray thee, live no 
longer with the wife whom thou now hast. Behold, T will 

hee instead my own daughter in marriage; take her t 
h thee. But part first with the wife thou now bast— 
at thou keep to her.” 
[asistes, greatly astonished, answered— 
and master, how strange a speech hast thou 
biddest me put away my wife, who has borne 


ia hu; from which it would sot be 
caay to form tykta. 

Even t) “'Fow readers cam fail to bo strack 
formed to it (s 
Athonons, chw.). 
121, €,) all 

King's birthday. 
explanution has 
boon yet gives of this word. ‘The Pes 
sian root equivalent to facio or perficio 
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me three goodly youths, and daughters besides, whereof thou 
hast taken one and espoused her to a son of thine own—thou 
biddest me put away this wife, notwithstanding that she 
pleases me greatly, and marry a daughter of thine! In truth, 
O King! that Iam accounted worthy to wed thy daughter, is 
an honour which I mightily esteem; but yet to do as thou 
sayest am I in no wise willing. I pray thee, use not force to 
compel me to yield to thy prayer. Be sure thy daughter will 
find a husband to the full as worthy as myself. Suffer ms 
then to live on with my own wife.” 

Thus did Masistes answer; and Xerxes, in wrath, replied 
“T will tell thee, Masistes, what thou hast gained by these 
words. I will not give thee my daughter ;. nor shalt thou live 
any longer with thy own wife. So mayest thou learn, in timo 
to come, to take what is offered thee.” Masistes, when ho 
heard this, withdrew, only saying—‘ Master, thou hast not 
yet taken my life.” 

112. While these things were passing between Xerxes and 
his brother Masistes, Amestris sent for the spearmen of tha 
royal body-guard, and caused the wife of Masistes to be muti- 
lated in a horrible fashion. Her two breasts, her nose, ears, 
and lips were cut off and thrown to the dogs; her tongue was 
torn out by the roots, and thus disfigured she was sent back 
to her home. 

118. Masistes, who knew nothing of what had happened, 
but was fearful that some calamity had befallen him, ran 
hastily to his house. There, finding his wife so savagely 
used, he forthwith took counsel with his sons, and, accom- 
panied by them and certain others also, set forth on his way 
to Bactria, intending to stir up revolt in that province, and 
hoping to do great hurt to Xerxes: all which, I believe, ho 
would have accomplished, if he had once reached the Bactrian 


* The cruelty of Amostris reccivea | sernglio bave boon well treated 
ancthor striking exemplification from | Heoren (As Nat. vol i pp. 397-400, 
the fact related of ber in Book vii. ch. | E.T.). 

114, The later horrors of the Persian 
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115. Now, as Sestos was the strongest fortress in all that 
region,” the rumour had no sooner gone forth that the Greeks 
were arrived at the Hellespont, than great numbers flocked 
thither from all towns in the neighbourhood. Among the 
rest there came a certain C2obazus, a Persian, from the city 
of Cardia," where he had laid up the shore-cables which had 
been used in the construction of the bridges. The town was 
guarded by its own Holian inhabitants,’ but contained also 
some Persians, and a great multitude of their allies. 

116. The whole district was under the rule of Artafctes, one 
of the King’s satraps; who was a Persian, but a wicked and 
cruel man. At the time when Xerxes was marching against 
Athens, he had craftily possessed himself of the treasures 
belonging to Protesilais, the son of Iphiclus,* which were at 
Elwfis in the Chersonese. For at this place is the tomb of 
Protesilaiis, surrounded by a sacred precinct; and here there 


was great store of wealth, vases of gold and silver, works in 
brass, garments, and other offerings, all which Artayctes 
made his prey, having got the King’s consent by thus cun- 
ningly addressing him— 

“ Master, there is in this region the house of a Greek, who, 


Athenians to open the strait aa soon ba Seyma. Ch. Il. 696, 705, 

* Protesilaiis, the son‘ of Iphictus, 
was one of tho ‘Trojan herote. Holed 
the Thowatians of Phthidtis, and was 
the firet Greek who fell on the disesn- 
barkation of the army th. & 
695-702). His temb at Eheds ix men- 
tioned by many writers (Philost. 
Heroic. p. 672; Strub. xiii. p. 889; 
aerials poner! by ‘Tenoydides, Pie i me iv. I, de. Like the 
who speaks of it as “the stronghold | tombs on the opposite coast, and the 
and of the entire well-known 


i ject in th boar. 
teed of tho Arvt Eoropenn’ Gaal 
(Sedit Bakr). See Chandlor's Travels, 
"Fer the onion, , of Elda, i 
supra, vi 140, eto : 
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As soon as day dawned, they of the Chersonese made signals 
tothe Greeks from the walls, and let them know what had 
happened, at the same time throwing open the gates of their 
city. Hereupon, while some of the Greeks entered the town, 
others, and those the more numerous body, set out in pursuit 
of the enemy. 

119. (Zobazus fled into Thrace; but there the Apsinthian 
Thracians® seized him, and offered him, after their wonted 
fashion, to Pleistorus,* one of the gods of their country. His 
companions they likewise put to death, but in a different 
manner. As for Artayetes and the troops with him, who had 
been tho last to leave the town, they were overtaken by 
the Greeks, nor far from Aigos-potami,’ and defended them- 
selves stoutly for a time, but were at last either killed or 
taken prisoners. Those whom they made prisoners the 
Greeks bound with chains, and brought with them to Sestos. 
Artayctes and his son were among the number. 

120. Now the Chersonesites relate that the following prodigy 
befell one of the Greeks who guarded the captives. He was 
broiling upon a fire-some salted fish, when of a sudden they 
began to leap and quiver, as if they had been only just caught. 
Hereat, the rest_of the guards hurried round to look, and 
were greatly amazed at the sight. Artayctes, however, be- 
holding the prodigy, called the man to him, and said— 

“Fear not, Athenian stranger, because of this marvel. It 
has not appeared on thy account, but on mine. Protesilaiis 
of Elwis has sent it to show me, that albeit he is dead and 
embalmed with salt, he has power from the gods to chastise 


‘Cmar. 116-120, 


* Supra, vi. 34, note‘. 

"It is conjectured that Picistérus 
was tho Thracian Mars, of whom wo 
hn mention, supro, v. 7. ‘The namo 
ix nowhere foand but in this passage 
of Herodotus. 

7 This » celebrated for the final 
dofeat of the Athenians in the Pelo- 
Pponpesinn war, was an open roadstead, 
higher up the strait than Sestos and 


directly opposite Lampescus. A town 
muy have grown up bere in Inter times 
(Steph. Byz. ad voc.); bat inthe Pelo- 
nomiag war there a to La 
nob ered 
(Xen. Hell. xt. 4. 
asec ey el Sires 


south of Gallipoli. 
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495 


122. It was the grandfather of this Artayctes, one Artemba- 
tes by name, who suggested to the Persians a proposal which 


they readily embraced, and thus urged upon Cyrus :— 


“« Since 


Jove,” they said, “has overthrown Astyages, and given the 
rule to the Persians, and to thee chiefly, 0 Cyrus! come now, 
let us quit this land wherein we dwell—for it is a seant land 
and a rugged °—and let us choose ourselves some other better 


42; Xen. Holl. 1, ii, § 15, 1¥. 1 § 168; 
Herod, viii. 183). In no other pas- 
mage, I beliove, is drixand er foand. 
Tt shoald therefore have  sonse rarely 
ynntod, which the sonse of “just 
reaching the winter” woald be. 

‘That Sestos was actually taken in 
tho winter of the sume year with 
Salomis (nc. 479), and not in the 
spring of the year following (.c. 478), 
Sx confirmed both by the direct stato- 
mont of Diodorns (xi. 37), and by the 
narrative of Herodotus. The latter 
says ft was “lato in the ontumn” 
when the besieging force begun to 
murmur (ch. 117), snd that * mean. 
whillo™ (659, ch. 118) those within the 
walle bad been redeced to such ex- 
tromity as to begin eating the straps 
of their beds, It is clear thas they 
= not exist very jones on this 
supply, expecially as they woru “a 
oO parm (ch. 115, end). We 
mig conclade, then, from Herodotus 
alone, that just at the beginning of 
ae town surrendered. Pro- 
Sietcaly coset 
taken in the avtumn, (Recherches 
Critiques sur I'Histoire ds la Grice, p. 
15: “ Hérodote suit ordre des érine- 
ments, et nomme la fin do l'axtomne 
comme {a saison on la wille de Sestos 
Fest rendus aus Athéniens.”) But this 
is o mi atation. Herodotus 
only mentions “tho end of automn” 
‘ax the time whem the besiogers began 
to anurmar. 

Ido not know if Mr. Grote bas seen 
the troc meaning of the pasage in 
‘Thucydides, but he has formed a right 
conclasion as to the facta. “ After the 
capture of Sestes,” be mys, “the 

VOL. TV. 





Atheninn Soot returned home with 
their plunder, towards the Livwgtca 
ment @f winter, not to carry 
with thom the vast cables, de.” free 
of Greece, vol. ¥. p. 271.) This, I 
think, was certainly the ease; and tho 
noxt ‘year Paumnins took the com. 
mand, and made his expeditions to 
Oypres ‘and Byzantium. 

‘The ancient territory of the Por- 
sians, which still retains its namo al- 
moat unchanged (in the Tnsseiptions 
“ Pares,” in modern Porsian “ 
compte th eb 3p), acry 
of a remarkably varied character, 
deserving, bowerer, in the main the 
dosoription here given of it. The por- 
tion immediately bordering upon the 
a Galf, and lying southward of 

the mountain-range, is an arid and 
level truct, “bearing @ ‘resemblance 
in soil and climate to Arnbio,” and 
nearcely 


particles 
a desort™ (Kinnoir’s Persian Empire, 
p. 70), Abore this oxtesda @ moun- 


parts, and watered, except 
towards the east, by ® sufficient nam- 
ber of plestant streams, The eastern 
portion of this upper country, thet 
which Serdar soe Ke Kerman, is how 
ever, less agroeable 





country. Aasy och Ni nad os SE 
off: if we take one of these, men will admire us far more than 
they do now. Who that had the power would not so act? 
And when shall we have a fairer time than now, when we are 
lords of so many nations, and rule all Asia?” Then 

who did not greatly esteem the counsel, told them,—they 
might do s0, if they liked—but he warned them not to 

in that caso to continue rulers, but to prepare for’ being ruled. 
by others—soft countries gave birth to soft men—thers was 
no region which produced very delightful fruits, and at the 
eis Line pain of o POIANA So the Persians departed 
with altered minds, confessing that Cyrus was wiser than 
they; and chose rather to dwell in a churlish land, and exer- 
cise lordship, than to cultivate plains, and be the slaves of 
others.® . 


of the mountain region, in the direction 
of Yexd, a flnt country again 


succeeds, 
A Sot coh eae prancll ty Dut gre. 


ancient Persia (supra, i 125), bas the 
tame genore! festures, but is more 
deficient in water, and cansequently 
is far more generally barren snd Ses 
late. Even hero, however, 
Gintricts occasionally occur (Kinneir, 
pp. 14-201). 
‘The ragged character of the country 
ancient writers, 


“though aot Snished throughout, is 
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NOTE A, 


ON THE INSCRIPTION STILL EXISTING UPON THE STAND OF THE 
TRIPOD, dc., DEDICATED BY THE GREEKS AT DELPHI OUT OF 
TUE PERSIAN SPOILS, NOW AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Acconprxa to the most recent and (spparently) the most troatworthy 
account, the following is the inscription actually existing upon the bronze 
serpent which formod the stand or support of the famous tripod : 


ADOAON O[E}O ANAOEMATIDON . . 6 2 A@ANADOL] 
KorqiNorory) [ereatiad 
ZEKYONIO( AAPINATAL 
* MEPAPES ENAAYPPO! EVKOMENIOR . 5 + 5 
@AKIAICON TFOZANI[ON EIMIONEZ ss 
TIPYNOU! MAATAIDE OESIMEE . s+ + 
DIYRAMEX KEROL MAAIOL TENIOE 
BAZION EFETPIEE XAAKio“T 
STYPES FAAEION MOTELAAIATAE 
AEYRASION FAXAKTePIEZ KYONIO‘ IOKIO8 
AMIPARIOTAL AUHPEATAT 


Int Bap (23th wind) 
GMb 
» (itt 
(rich, 
(a 


rs 


‘Tho forma of the letters are not proserved in thix transcript. They are 


irregular, and in some cascs remarkable, espocially the following —y ix 
expressed by O or <; 3 by the Roman D ; hy Z, ax in Lycian 6 hy 

) or H; Eby the Roman X; wbyr; pby Rork; v by V; ¢ by MD; 
and x by ¥, ax in Etrascan.? Neither y nor « occurs ; the former, except 


in terminations, is commonly replaced by 

by O. The digamma is used in two places,! ander its ordinary 
ied as Dorie, though there are various forma 

iAwvs) for "ArdAww ia very unusual 


‘The dialect may be regard 
which are peculiar, "Addo (or * 


* while the latter is exp 
form, F. 


but it sppears on an antique lion brought from Asia Minor by Mr. N 


2 See an article by Dr. Otto Frick in 
tho Archdoloziscler Aussetzer for Jane, 
1856 (No. 90), which gives the In- 
scription tore fully and more exactly 
than is done by Professor Curtiss, on 
the azthority of the smo writer, in 
the Monatsbericht der Koniglicher 
Academia der Wissenschaft én Beritn, 
Sitzung vom 18 Mars, 1866, The later 
version of the Inscription adds the 
whole of the first line, the namo 
TeyrGra in the kocond, and the name 
Alywsre: in tho third ; it makes some 
variations in the orthography, and in. 
dicates that there is certainly = name | 


lost after "Epuorés in the fifth ling, and 
thot possibly there is a nlmilar loas 
after "Epxenéren in the fourth, end 
after Orowids in the sixth lina, 

3 See Fellows’s Lycian, p. 451. 

? Lansi, Soggio di Lingua Etrusca, 
vol. &. p. 167, 

‘The Inscription has ‘Adarain for 
*Abavaios, Abywarras for Abyemras, Tpefd- 
vos for Tpokhres, a7, but Tire, Bot 
Tro, for Tyre (see line 7). In Snat 
syliables the » is always expressed 


by FE 
* Lines 9 and 10. 
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ton, and Sal the Shen Museum." Xexvdvios for Zuvdvior is 

a is "Epxo; "Opxondrror, being 

inacriptions, and upon the coins of the place.’ #acdewos for #aidrios a 
‘common 5 but it may be remarked that @Asodrros is read for ®Amteror in 
Herod. vii. 202, according to some MSS. Tpo(dvin for Tpoifdne (the Dorie 
form of ‘Tpo.thrwoi) may Sg seh with ééeorey for seh Fs on 

stone, Mveavét (ar Mveqvijs), for the ordinary Muxy 

So far as L know, this is the first time that the sl eT been. Pree 
found, though it was previo known to have existed from the 

ments of Eustathius * and Sto 


inary piers is remarkal 
digamma, known to attach to frat and its compounds, and 
ea rare of the two othnic titles stated to have Peeks 
8 poople.’ 
‘Tt was quostionod at first whether the existing serpent was tho veritable 
stand of the original tripod, or whether it was not rather a 
work, which Constantine had caused to be made when he b Se 
le, snd on which he had cansed to 
inscription? The un-Greeian form 


cae 


‘ie 


Rave baen'wall od Gao iy oo re hs ceoratiad 
‘to have been well an cut 5 

arr ‘and the form of the ae fs peal 
appropriate. Further, the serpent exhibits traces of that aera a 


$ Thia Inscription is written Bovey; On (leg. Urucly) "Avaerdpror 

gnddy, and runs as follows + ge ae 7A) Kal Avceropie 
TAATAAMATATASFANEORZANOIOP ae en eee 

AUXGATITAISIAGEONO coins. 

Hgeauernzaxarosnatays |? S0e Professor Curtins's 
MOTNUTANTST OTATAXAIANZOL | the Monatsbericht, &o, Ls. c. 

othe objections i at 

bered thnt, ns the tripod 


r 
FiBLED, 


te 


pra, vill. 84, note®, ad fin, 

Ad Hou. I. fi p. 200: Aéyeras 88 

veal dvucise Muscivg, wal wAndverixos” 482 

zonlrys auras, 0b udvov Muxqraios, 
GAAR Koi Muxgveds. 

"Ad voc. Moxiwai: 'O soAlrns Mu= 


ital 

Dr. Frick winds up 
with the following 
scheint uns nach allem 


r 
ie 
Hd 
Ht 


i 
i 


é 
J 
£ 


ewaios (ral OyAuedv Mosegvls) ead Mve 
nnvebs. 


1 Stoph, Byz. wt yoo. *“Avaxrépiov: Tb 





‘Wore A. 


name Marrerijs whic! i pe 
to be regarded aa a ae 


NATIONS INSCRIBED, 


469 


in 
The 


ed to add after 'Epyioviis, has some right 
SSuoceIIRlOR UA tek Hee 


‘Tho whole number of names inscribed was thus, apparent! : See oe fap 
es more. If we compare this with the number ber oe atten 
tioned by Herodotus as taking part in the battle of Plata, wefiad a very Nery 


considerable difference. Hero 
only, or 
sians on that occasion. 


|, Hermionians, 


us tacntions twent 
or at the ntmost twenty-six, = brought into contact a eae the Pane hae 
are the Spare Seen 
See Sicyonians, Eginotans, Mogareans, Epidaurians, Gebeetee 
lias ‘Tiryai 


jana, P 


Eretrians, ‘Chaleideans, Styreans, Eleans, Potidwans, Leucadians, Annc- 


torians, Ambraciots, 


Loproata, Mantineans, and 


Paleans, names, 


with one exception,’ appear to haye been inscribed on the serpent ; 


puis however, they 


Goan, Mallane; Tentans, 
, Coans, Melians, Tenians, 
Rens Phe slightest glanco at this list suificos to 


nt least soven others—viz,, 


id 
prep 


‘axians, Si) 


leetv cf tte tuncctp tion. wan to. chuavonidrels; st thoes Orvakas only who 
fought at Plates, but rather all who came into hostile eollision with tho 


Persians 


{Thnopd. £199: #3 ply ote treyed 
i cdassoninn thaxtney ex cies 


Thre dd rat rploBos rob 
Seo Dr. Frick’s paper in. the Archde 
Seether ‘Auseizer, p. 219% Tt ia 
unlikely thnt’ eithor Maxis or 
Serle would have occurred in elier 
of tho two places suggested for them, 
There is an idea of goographic cone 
nection among the minor names of the 
serios which would bo violated by tho 
tip at is tne, Soa Deane niece 
i wix Lines... The proper place 

For deplores would be aftor Aoprih and 
thatforfladis woald be after Aenpairas. 


throughout the war.’ The gallant conduct of the Thespians 


at 
But as these Tinos, having beon the 
first imbedded, are tho beat preserved, 
it is not probable les 
havo really di 

©The except: ie that 

leans, which will be bercafter 
sidered. 


fies 


at of the Pee 
con. 
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the nese of one aa only Salted 
nian, Why these last were inscribed it is Sopot 
howover, in some way or other, have distinguis 


With regard to the order of 


the earlier part the 
which may be tra 


the mae ie sin 
remark, that, while it is to some extent 

iding prinelple is thst rity 
as far aa the 7th or Sth namo, and ta cea 
even the position of the Tegeans is an exception.’ After this 


is not whe 


the pre- 


Sle 
Stand of Volphic Teipad, now at Constantinople. 


See Thuoyd. v, 31. It is uncer- 
tals, however, when this connection 
bogan. 

* Horod. vil, 47, 48, and 82, 

s one aos note", 

0 Togeans furnished fower 
than either the Bicyoninna se ie 
Mogariang, and, if naval succours are 


taken into the acoomh may he mid to 
cocupy about the place, to which mere 
numbers entitled them, im the list of 
Pausnnias, But their’ distingsinhed 
conduct at Platoen (Herod, ix. re 7, 
71) gare them a right to the prod 
position which they ocespy on the 
Delphic monument. 
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ailing idea is the geographic one. First the Peloponnesian states are 
given ; then those of central Grooco ; then the castern islanders; finally 
the ontlying states towards the west. The ilarities are difficult to 
account for : perhaps they arise chiefly from additions (made at one or 
other extremity of a line) of states omitted at first, Musasés at the com- 
mencement of ii 10 7, NoreBaiiras at the close of line 10, and Ki@ro1, Siprior, 
at the close of line 11, are perhaps such additions. 

Finally, if we compare the inscription with the list of Pausanias, we 
shall obscrve a very close agreement indeod. Pausanias omits a few 
names, which may either have been wanting from tho first, or have boon 
legible at the time when he visited Olympia ; but he adds no name at 
all, and he only very slightly varies from the order of the Delphic monu- 
ment, Out of his twenty-seven nations five only—those m: the 
table with an obelus—are placed differently in his list from their position 
in the recovered inscription. The authenticity of his account is thus 
strongly confirmed. We gather from it that a at Delphi 
‘Was not an exact duplicate of that at Olympia, but that, being composed 
about the same time, and under the influence of the same ideas, it con- 
tained nearly the same names in nearly the ssme order. The two lists 
may be best compared by being placed side by side.* 


# Delphic Inscription (as now Olympic Inscription (as reported by 
ines poser aks 


existing) — 


Tipsedien, Wharaitn 
Mesiqvaioes Keiou MECC 
"Apfyoconean, Timon Senpedragy 
NiEvere Kiros, 
epi. UAcien Merideseae 
“Araxriproy Lend, 
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Manco Poo, Travels, translated by Hare, London, Longman, 1518. 


Manzaxa, Historia do Rebus Hispan., Toledo, 1592, 
Manson Pancow, Miller's Fr. Hist. Gr, Vol. L 
Dr., Horm Pelasgico,, Cambridge, 1815, 
Mansnas, Chron. Canon, London, 1672, folio. 
Marrute, Manval of Greek and Roman Literature (E. T.), Oxford, Parker, 


1h41. 
Macspnets, Journey from Aleppo, Oxford, 1714, 
‘Meroastunses, Fr. Hist, Gr, Vo tt. 
Mata, De Situ Orbis, od. H. Stephanus, 1577, 
‘Mesxox, Milller’s Fr. Hist. Gr., Vol. LIL 
‘Mémoires de \'Académie des Inscriptions, 4to; Paris, 1729. 
Mexaspen Prorecr., in Miller's Fr. H. Gr., Vol. IV, 
Mesxavr, Inscriptions de Hammourabi, Puris, 1863. 
Mesectes, fs 


Merzoponvs, Miller's Fr. Hist. Gr. Vol. 111. 
Masvrots, Reise zum Tempel d. Jupiter-Ammon, &c,, Berlin, 1824. 
Mireur, Trandstoe of Aniopbaoer Lecdoo, uray, 162, 
1, Translation of J lurray, 

Mwaseas, Miller's Fr. Hist. Gr., Vol. IIL. 
Mosrs of Choréné, ed. Whiston, London, 1736, 
Movens, Die Phonizicr, Borlin, 1849. 
Mb:xen, K. 0., Dorians (Eng. Trans.), Oxford, 1830, 
——_, Zzinetica, Berlin, 1817. 

» Kleine Deutsche Schriften, Breslau, 1847, 1848. 
——, Eumenides of Aschylus (Eng. Trans), Cambridge, 1835. 
——,, Orchomenus and die Minyer, Breslau, 1 
Morixe, Max, Languages of tho Seat of War, 2nd od., London, 1855. 
Moncuzsox, Sir R., Goology of Russia, London, Murray, 1845. 
Muag, Literature of Greece, London, ae 1850, &o. 
at ee two Appradices to "a History of Greece, London, 

gman, 1851. 

Mosroxip1, Nove Muse di Erodoto tmdotte, Milan, 1820, 


Vou, tv, 21 
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N. 


Neanrues, Miiller’s Fr. Hist. Gr., Vol. IIT. 
Neazcuws, in Hudson’s Geograph. Min., Vol. II., Oxon., 1703. 
Nepos, Connettus, Leyden, 1774. 
Nioovavs, Danasc., ed. Orelli, Leipsic, 1804. 
, Fragments in Miller's Fr. Hist. Gr., Vol. IIL. 
Nienunn, B. G., Hist. of Rome (Hare and Thirlwall’s translation), Cambridge, 
1831-1842. 
—— Geography of Herodotus and Seythia(E. T.), Talboys, Oxford, 1690 
———} Kleine Schriften, Bonn, 1 
——— Lectures on Ancient History ‘G. T,), London, 1852, 
Nieocmn, C., Description de 'Arabie, Amsterdam, 1774. 
Noxrvs Mancextvs, Paris, 1614. 
Noxxvs, Dionysinca, Antwerp, 1560. 
Nyanoporvs, Miller's Frag. Hist. Gr., Vol. IL 





oO. 


Ock.ey, History of the Saracens, London, Bohn, 1847. 

Ouipnaxr, Russian Shores of the Black Sea, London, 1854. 

Orrert, Rapport adressé & S.E. M. le Ministre de I'Instruction, Paris, 1856. 

’, Chronologie Biblique, Paris, 1868. 

Expédition Scientifique in Mésopotamie, Paris, 1858-1863. 

Onarones Attici, ed. Reiske, Leipsic, 1770, &c. 

OnicEy, ed. Benedict., Paris, 1733-17! 

Osuors; Discovery of the North-West Passage, 2nd ed., London, Longman, 
1857. 

‘Ouvxey, in Denham and Clapperton’s Travels, London, 1831. 

Ousetey, Sir W., ‘Travels, London, 1814-1823, 

Ovi, ed. Bipont., Strasburg, 1807. 
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Pacto, Voyage dans In Marmorique et la Cyrenaique, Paris, Didot, 1827. 
Pauzas, Voyages Méridionaux (French Transl.), Paris, 1803. 
Travels (English Translation), London, Longman, 1802, 
Paurutta, Fragm. Hist. Gr. Vol. IIL. 

Pantnentes, Erotica, ed. Froben, Nuremburg, 1531 

Paschal Chronicle, ed. Du Fresne, Paris, 1688. 

Pasutey, Travels in Crete, Cambridge, 1837. 

Parroctes, Fragm. Hist. Gr., Vol. IL. 

Pavsastas, ed. Siebelis, Leipsic, 1822, 

Pensivs, ed. Prateus, London, Rivingtons, 1817, 

Perrus Parercrus, Miller's Fr. Hist. Gr., Vol. TV. 

Puastas of Eresus, Miiller’s Fr, Hist. Gr., Vol. 1, 

Purrzcynes, Miiller’s Fr. Hist. Gr., Vol. 

Pauuarrus Taeaxo, Er, Hist, Gr Vol TV. 

Punistvs, Fr. Hist, Gr., Vol. I. 

Partocuonvs, Fr. Hist. Gr., Vol. I. 

Putosrratus, ed. Olear., Leipsic, 1709. 

Punostorarvs, Hist. Eccles., Geneva, 1043. 
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Putecon of Tralles, Miiller’s Fr. Hist. Gr., Vol. I. 
Puorres, Bibliotheca, ed. Héschel, Rouen, 1653. 
Pnorrus, Adgewv ovvayeryh, ed. Porson, Cambridge, 1822. 
Prxpan, ed. Dissen, Gotha, 1830. 
Prato, ed. Tauchnitz, Leipsic, 1829 ( uoted by the pages of H. Stephanus). 
Pursy, Hist. Nat. (ox Officin. Hack.), Leyden, 1669. 
Pruranch, Works, ed. A. Stephanus, Paris, 1624, folio. 
, Lives, ed. Schiifer, ic, 1812-1814. 
= Proverbs, in Gronovius’ Thesaurus, Pref. to Vol. X., Leyden, 1697- 
1702. 
PocockE, Travels, London, 1743-1745. 
Por.xso, Miiller’s Fr. H. Gr., Vol. III. 
Potivx, J., ed. Wetstein, Amsterdam, 1706. 
Pouyasvs, ed. Luchtmans, Leyden, 1690. 
Porysivs, ed. Schweighwuser, Oxon, 1822, 1823. 
Porycnarmus, Fr. Hist. Greec., iv. 
Porymistor, Miller's Fr. Hist. “gc ‘Vol. III. 
Poorz, Rev. R. S., Hors Lgyptince, London, Murray, 1851. 
Ponrurnros Traivs, Fragments, Miiller’s I'r. Hist. Gr, Vol. IL 
Porruynres, Vit. Pythag., Amsterdam, 1707. 
—_—_, Do AbstinentiA, ed. De Rhoer, Utrecht, 1767. 
Postpoxrvs, ‘Miiller’s Fr. Hist. Gr., Vol. III. 
Porr’s Etymologische Forschungen, Lemgo, 1833-1836. 
Porrrsczs, Travels in Beloochistan, London, Longman, 1816. 
Paicnanp, Researches into the Physical Hist. of Mankind, Lond., 1836, 3rd ed. 
, Natural History of Man, London, 1843. 
, Celtic Nations, Oxford, 1831. 
Prisccs Panrrss, Miiller's Fr. Hist. Gr., Vol. IV. 
Procivs, “yi Phot. Bibliothec. Cf. Photius. 
pera, ed. Cousin, Paris, 1820-1827. 
Tooter 3 in the Corp. Hist. Byz., ed. Dindorf, Bonn, 1833-1833, 
Provemy, ed. Bertius, Amsterdam, 1618, 











a 
Qurscrmuux, ed. Gesner, Oxon., 1808, 


R 


Raovt-Rocuerre, Hist. des Colonies Grecques, Paris, 1815. 
Rawtisson, G., Ancient Monarchies, 3 vols., London, Murray, 1871, 2nd ed. 
Rawixson, Sit H. C., Memoir on’ the Great Inscription at Behistun (in 
Journal of Asiatic Society, lara p 

., Commentary on the Cuneiform fnscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia, 
‘London, Parker, 1850. 
Records of the Past, London, 1873, &c. 
Retayp, Palestina, ed. Broedelet, Traject. Batav., 1714. 
Reset, Geography of Herodotus, 4to., London, 1800. 

, Geography of Western Asia, London, 1831. 
Ricn, Two Memoirs on Babylon, London, Longman, 1818, 

—; Kurdistan, 2 vols., London, 1836. 

—, Babylon, and Persepolis, London, 1839. 
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Ronixsos, Dr., Bile oars 3 vl "Losin, Mumay, 1812. 
Rost, Tnscriptiones Gres Erba Brie 1895, 

Ross, A., Fur-Hunters of ‘ted Far West, ‘London, 1864. 

Ross, L., Reisen auf den en Grieehischen Toseln, eaperrtey 1810-1862. 
Rumenes’ 8 mila, ed. Bergman, editio Leyden, 1823. 
‘RusseL1’s Europe, London, 1814. 


8. 


Sauuusr, ed. Kritz, Leipsic, 1828-1833. 

Sacasrvs, Exorcitat. Plinian., Paris, 1629, 

Saur’s Travels in Abyssinia, +, Lanston, Rivington, sit, 

Saxo Grammaricus, Hist. 

Scatioer, De Emend. ee ‘Genera, 1625, 

ee! Lectures on ~ ae Literatnra cone Be ope 


MLICHTHORST, 
Sct in Arista F ame Frat asa ae 
in Euripidem, in itthim's Euripides, 1829, 
Seholia in Nina Theriae,, Het a bee sa"! 
Scholia in Platonem, ed. Rohak, 
Scholia in Thucyd,, in Bauer's ‘inues ates ns (i, Hii.), London, 
Scholiast, ad Apollon. Rhod., in Brunck’s edition, Lei 


Scholiast, ad Aristophan,, in Valpy’s ed., Lond: 
eye’ Pi a one 


Srxrca, Opera, ed. Gronov., sein 

Sravivs, Comment. ad Virgil, Paris, 1600, 

Sesrast, Lettere e Dissertazioni, Continuazione, ‘Milan, 1813-1820. 
Sexrvs Emrrmucos, Opera, Geneva, 1621. 

Sxymovn, H. D., Russia on the Black Sea, 3rd ed., London, Murray, 1855. 
Saw, Dr. ‘Travels in Barbary and the Levant, Oxford, 1788, 

Stnoxtes, “Works, ed, ‘Sirmonsi, Ears: 1651. 

Sirr08 Trantcus, “ed. Drakenboreh, heen tie 

coma a Bergk’ et ir, Lely ee a. 

Serra, G., Noteson rly History jets bylonia, London, 187. 
Surm, G. Vaxce, Prophecies relating to Nineveh, Loudon, London, Longman, 1857. 
Surru, P., Ancient History, London, 1865. 

Sur, Wi Dictionar, of Anta, oa 2nd ed., London, 1853. 

ictionary 0) Biogtanhs, ‘London, 1850. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman , London, 1854. 
+ Dictionary of the Bible, Laicn, 1801 OR 

Suva, Admiral, Sicily, London, 1824, 
Memoir on tho Mediterranean, London, 1854, 

Soursvs, Polyhistor., ed. H. Stephanus, 1577, 

Soro, in Guisford's "Poet Min. Gr., Oxon., 1814, 
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Sormocurs, ed, Wander, Goths, 1829, &e. , (quoted by Brunck’s murabers). 
Sosicnares, Miller's Fr, Hist, Gr., Vol. IV. 
Sos and Wurenrn, Travels (French Transl), Amstoniam, 1630. 
Sraxtev, Dean, Sinai and Palestine, London, Marray, 1858. 

Starmaxts Byz,, ed. Berkel, Leyden, 1694. 

Sroneus, Florileg., od. Gaisford, Oxon., 1822, 

Srnapo, Oxford edition, 1807. 

Scrtoxtvs, od. Banmgarten-Crusius, Leipsic, 1810. 

Sotpas (Historicas), in Miiller’s Fr. Hist. Gr., Vol. IL 

Surpas, ed. Gaisford, Oxford, 1834. 

Swixscext's Travels, London, 1783, 

Srxcevuvs, Corp. Hist. Byzant., od. Dindorf, 1929, 

Syxestvs, Opera Ounuia, Paris, 1612. 


T. 


Tacrres, ed. Walther, Halle, 1831. 
‘Tearce, Sir Greville, Excursions in the ie London, 1835, 


», Didot, a 1839-1849, folio. 
Tiracexes, Miller's Fr. Hist. Gr,, Vol. IV. 
‘Tuxocurrus, ed. Kiessling, London, 1820. 
'THmoporer, anes . ”Sirmondi, Paris, 1642. 


Tiwoasts, ed. Blackwall, London, 1706. 
‘Treordaxes Byzaxrrxve, Milllec’s Fr. Hist. Gr., Vol. IV. 
Tueorarastvs, Hist. Plant., ed. Stackhouse, Oxon., 1813. 
Tuxorowrvs, Miiller’s Pr. Hist, Gr, 
Taeormvs, Muller's Fr, Hist. Gr., Vol. IV. 
ee History of Greeos cn Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopmdia), London, 

&e, 
Tavoxnies, Bekker, Oxf. edition, 1824. 
“Sasa Baskorville's od., Birmingham, 1772. 

Tnixvs, Miiller’s Fr. Hist. Gr., Vol. I. 

, Griechlscho Staateverfassung, Leipsic, 1822. 
‘Tovnsxrosr, Voyage du Levant (English translation), London, 1718. 
‘Transactions of Society of Biblical Archmology, London, 1872, , 
‘Trerxvs, Fragments, od. Bach, Leipsic, 1882. 
‘Tzrrans, Chiliad. sive Hist. Var, od. Kiessling, Leipsio, 1826, 
——, ad Lycophr., ed. K. O. Maller, Leiysic, 1811. 


Vs 


Varcxrxare, Notes to Herodotus, in Wesseling’s odition. (See Wesseling.) 
Varenms Fiacces, ed. Heinsius, Utrecht, 1702. 
Vatenros Maxis, London, Redmayno, 1673. 
Vanno, Do Ling. Lat.,ed. K. ‘0. Miller, Leipsic, 1825. 
was ‘Nineveh and Persepolis, Sed ed., Lor on, 1851. 
Vewiews Parencois, od. Eltev., Leyden, 1639, 
Vents Sngcrsten, De Fluminibus, &. ed Oberlin, Strasburg, 1778. 
Vizois0r's Anecdota Grea, eae 1781, 
Bae ed. Forbiger, Leipsic, 18: 
Vrrrovins, ed. De Lact, reas 1649. 
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Vouxer, Recherches sur ’'Histoire Ancienne, Paris, 1808-1814, 
Vox Hatarer, Geschicht, d. Osmanischen Reiches, Pesth, 1827. 
Voss, De Historicis Grecis, Leyden, 1624. 


Ww. 


‘Wacusworn, Hellenische Alterthumskunde, Halle, 1826, 

Waxrore’s Turkey, London, Longman, 1817. 

Weucxer, Kleine Schriften, Bonn, 1844-1850. 

Wesseiixa, Herodotus, Amsterdam, 1763. 

Wrsow, H. H., Ariana Antiqua, London, 1841. 

Woop, Licut.,’Memoir on the Indus, ‘in Elphinstone’s Caubul, 2nd ed, 
London, 1819. 

Woon, Rosen, Description of the Troade (appended to his “Essay on 
Homer”), London, 1775. 

Wonpswontu’s Pictorial Greece, London, 1853. 


= 


Xanruvs Lypvs, Miiller’s Fr. Hist. Gr., Vol. I. 
Xznoruon, od. Schneider et Dindorf, Oxon., 1817, &. 


Z. 


Zeitschrift fiir AEgyptische Sprache, Berlin, 1865, &c. 
Yexontws, in Schott’s Adagia Grecorum, 1612. 

Zoxanas, ed. Pinder, Bonn, 1841. 

Zosiuvs, ed. Bekker, in the Corpus Hist, Byz., Bonn, 1837. 
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ed 
apacua, zoLIc. 
Adicran, ii. 182. 
A ‘Adrammelech, 


Axacts, i. 222. 
Abs, i. 174; Bed 280, 283. 
Abwans, iv. 

Abantians, i. aii. 
Abarit 29. 


“Abdérs, i. 287; ifi, 436; iv. 92, 351. 
‘Aboosimbel, inscription at, ii. 44, 369; 
rook temples, 569. 
Abrocomes, iv. 178. 
‘Abronychus, iv. 276. 
. 311; iv. 349; bridge at, iv. 















3 iv. 108, 176. 
Aces, river, ii, 508 iv. 190, 194, 206. 
78. 





Achsea, twelve cities of, i. 310. 

Achwans, 1. of tho Peloponi 27; 
iv. 285, 313; 2. of Pithiotia, iv. 140, 
159. 


Achsmenes, 1. son of Darius, ii. 4115 
52 











Achsmenide, i. 249; i. 464, 592 ; family 
tree of, iv. 2545 family and founder 
252. 





‘Acreophia, iv. 36: 

‘Acrisius, iii, 441. 

‘Acropolis of Athens, account of, iv. 800. 

Acrothoiim, iv. 26. 

‘Adcimantus, iv. 112, 226 ; his address at 
Salamis, $05; his fight, 931. 








‘Adramyttiom, i 
‘Adrastas, 1. son of Gordias, legend of, 
i. 169; 2. son of Tal 7. 





‘ZBaces, 1. father of Polycrates, ii. 441; 
2. son of . Syloson, and nephew of 
Polycrates, iii. 110, 418, 421. 

Bacid, i, 280; family treo, 413; go- 
noalogy of, iv. 308. 





ZAgwan Sea, iii. 75, 

Zgalete, iv. 326. 

Ageira, i. 271. 

Zggeus, 1. son of Pandion, i. 293; 2. con 
of Col; 121. 





Acimnéstus, i 

Enis, iv. 100. 

Znosidémas, 

Bou 
Enyra, ii. 497. 

Eolio cities, i. 278. 

Bolic Greeks, their settlements, i. 273, 
274; iii, 296; iv. 460; lose Smyrna, 
i. 274; attacked by Crossus, 162; re- 





INDEX, 





Alyattes, §. 166; bis war with Miletos, 
1+ his sickness and consultution 


is effurin 
Gyores. 3791 rege, 387; quarrel with 
1 409; treatmentot 


Asanzont story of the il OF; iv. 2045 
called Olorpata by the Scythians, 

Adios, ft. 608. 

Ambrocits, iv. 206, 207, 907, 409, 473, 


ale tho wifo of Musistes, 
Amiantas, it. 608. 
Amida, i. 593. 
Ammon, or Aman, i 174; ii 42, 47, 77, 


234. 
Ammonians, ii. 417; attacked by Por. 
Hang, 4261, their position, id. 1665 
their king, Etearchus, ii. 47. 
Asnouspharetus, iv. 418, 419, 430, 
Amorges, iil. 314, 
Amps, ii. 417. 





ANDEOPMAGE. 


Ampelus, Capo, iv. 99. 
Aphanae 1 488; oracle of, L174, 


Aetutoniog 457. 


wphictyonio Teague, il, 268; iii, 2605 
iv. 163, 171, 180. E 


Amphilochus, ii. 486 ; iv. 80. 
Anmpbiytag, i188 


‘Amphion, 


Amunoph I, ii, $53. Amanoph IL, 
339. Amunoph IIL, his conquests, 


pment King of Sparta, #, 191; 
his two wives, ili. 239; his children, 


seetoas ecient eat iv. 136. 
Anobimoling, his 
Athens, 














60, 

Argos, fostival of Juno at, 1. 166; cele- 
‘brated by rel 307 section 
of darian tort 


Hii, 232) calls a council, 236; rovolts 


meh oe tho Scyths, iii, 11; etary of, 

of Corinth, ie, 112, ; 

7126; ba udwes to ‘Thaesetocloy ab 

Solan, 319 expt at Salty 
‘ ii, 458, 
iit 10. 


i futher of Enrysthenes and 
Procles, iii. 118, 326, 439; iy. 165, 359. 











astas. 
geography, i. 974), ite shape, 974 
great 1 plateau, 374; lake 
Seca, S18: Saat tracta S77 3 
westora rivers, 379; plains, 4805 
contains fiftees nations, 381. 

Pibias feta nt Barve, in. 35. 


Asshue, tho muprome God of Assyria, i. 
oe of Genesis, G11; his emblem, 


PRstre-taxd ipl, i. 402, 519. 
‘Ambur-dayan, i 460, 
Assbur obi, 497; hia palaco at Nim- 


fs-ilim, 1. 460, 
Assyria, boandaries of, i. 149; its great 
cities, 297 ; ite fertility, 314; chrono. 
logy and history of, 451; duration of 


458; 
Fi Feat te dain 17 4745 


ware, and centralization, 606; art at 
the ee 510; bi 
eal geography, + ite * 
derivation BE the word, iv. 
seyres History of Herodotus, i 27, 


lReytony sritag, fl 7B. 
Assyrians, holt empire of Asis, i 228 
ty Phrrtes, 230 : by 


4865 facnith repato Xaexe 69 
sometimes called Syrians, 
Astacus, ili. 207. 





aries. 
Antarté, i. 6555 ii, 189, 542. 
261 


Magi, 245 
kept in captivity, 256; his supposo® 
identity with Darius the Meds, 408; 
his war with Tigranes, 41 
chis, identifiod with ‘Shakar, H.212; 
213, 


Atarneus, i. wie ii. 407; iv. SL. 

Atargutis, i. 234. 

ANtaznag, tory of iv. 160, 

Athénades, 

Atheuagoras, i. 

‘Athenians, their literati, 119; thelr 
character by Hoerodotes, 122; their 
antiquity, iv. 132; fixity of abode, 
132; their Polaagic: origin, §. 1905 ii 
363; iv. 295; they were’ Ioninns, 
207, 270; their presence nt 


nians, 433; with the 
Athens, its comtition in he time 
golrat 9; 4 Se ee 
at, IL 9; tyrants 
iii. 263; under Cliathones, 264; ite 


ite carly condition a origin, 


Tonlan Pierson, pony the fos tribont 
285, 367; carlicr divinions, 368; aris 
tocratie period, 873; Expatrid as. 


SS 








i617; etymology of, 619. 
jaxeary, i, 


Sis, 
as, fathor of Nines, 160; porhape 
tho same as Jupiter Belus, 302. 
Bendamir, river, i. 663. 








4968 





TROCCRORIS. 
Bocchoria the Wise, ii. 377, 


500; inform Stardeninect the change 
mado in the position of the Athenians 
and Lacedamonians, 413 ; combat 
tho Athenians, 426; protect the Per- 
aise retreat, 427, 
, ir. 90. 
tine month of Nilo, i. 27. 
Boreay,iuvoked by the Athenians 
Borsippa, temple at, i. 2295 elevation of, 


Boryes, ili, 161. 
ee rien 16 4 46, 
town, fi 


Brongua, river, 


i. 43. 
Bronze, ore t uso af, 1. B12. 


iv. 24, 363. 
Jot, 118, $16; the temple 
ho nome of, 244 a 
an Egy ptian Faden, i ii. 
217, 288, 286. 
Bacolie mouth of Niel, 27, 
— : 


nome of, 249, 





naa river, 2793 iv. 415 plain ef 
i 


Callipolis, pares 
Callinte, i. 129. 


Cnvestin ts 
Cala i ‘an iv. 32h 
Comnrina, fy. 126. 





CAMRIEUS, 


his treatment of Psammonitus, 412, 
and of the of Amasia, 415; his 
embassy to EthSopia, 419; his expe. 
dition, 425; his attack on tho Am. 
monians, 426; stabs Apis, 429; hia 
tondness, 431; his various outrages, 
493, 498; roproachea Proxaspes, 461; 
wounds himself, 462; final address 
and death, 463; mentioned in Behia. 
tan’ Inéeription, 594; mosning of his 
oi - the his position in — 
ly e Achinmeniday iv. 
Cameirus, i. 


Gaaotio niosih of Nie, ii. 27, 184, 268, 

Cancbus, i 24, 162. 

Cantons cf lower and upper Bay, i 
ee Tbe, erated by Cromus, 


Cappadocinns, their geographical posi- 
tion, i. 388; their ethnical chnmeter, 
O77 net Scmitic, 642; included in 

the strapica of’ During, ii. 481; 
formod part of tho arsy of Xersee, 
fv. 67 called Syrians by the Greeks, 

4. 196. 


Captive | vig i178, 


ii. 
Sete ase iv. 52, 401. 
ul 
Cardachi, et 
Carian girls, story of, L 272. 
‘VOL. I¥. 
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CAvCONS. 

Carian Jupiter, i, 200; it. 264. 

Carinas, §. 289; submit to Harpagos, 
294; position in Axia Minor, 289; 
their ethnic character, 694; taken 
into pey by Peummetichns, il. 282, 
fight against Cambyses ia Egypt, 400; 
included in tho satrapies of Darina, 
484; revolt from the Persians, iii, 
303; attacked by Daarises, 314; con. 
quered, 421 furnish skips to Xeruus, 
iv. 80; solicited to revolt by Themia- 
tocles, 274, 276; their inventions, 
280; drew, iii. 285; Inngnage, i te) 5 


Carmcinn fostival, iv. 166, 
Curpathas, ialand, i. 4455 
Carpia, river, ii. 43, 
Carthage, ii 417. 


Pp Tyrrhonians 
against the Phocmana, i. 255; threat- 
ened by Cambysea, i 419; invade 
Sicily, iv. 194, 

Cory: 


their lands ravaged, 351; war with 
Athens, 453. 

Carystns, li, 275 captured by the Per- 
slans, 476. 

Casambas, Hil. 456, 


Casinx, Mount, ii, 7, 241, 405. 
Casenonm, iv. 127. 





ii. 62» iii, 43, 181, 185. 
ion, iv. 317. 


forouri, iv. 82. 
Cores, identified with Inin, 1. cyan 


ae with Rhampeinitas, 196; 


temples of, iif, 47, 2595 ‘os, 
448; worshipped aa Auxesia in Egina, 
iii, 281; her worship at Eleusis, iv. 


307. 

Chaleédon, fi. 115, 299. 

Chalcodonians, called “blind” by Mega- 
Weg iti, 115; remove to Mcsombria, 


Chaloideana of Baboos, their war with 

Eretris, 299; attack Athens, 274; 
Aateated by the Athenians, 276; pro- 
sont at Artomisium, iv, 264) at Salamis, 
296; nt Plates, 397; inscribed on 
Delphic tipo, 40, 472. 


See 804; ently history of, 
£302, 804; h 
420, thelr Turanian origin, 668; sacro 
in the army of Xerxos, iv. 605 seo 
Babylonia. 
Chaloetra, iv, 101. 
Ohalybes, rodnced by Cravens, 1. 168. 
ritual 3055 serve (f) in army 
< 9. 


ee here 
Charilns, i. 527, 
Charillas, iv. 289. 





Chilotia, iv. 377. 
Chilony 4 188 5 ith $005 fr. 18% 
Chowipear vivor, i, 908; iit 247, 53, 
. ie 
genni fl : 





yps-region, 173. 
Circumcision, i. 62 5 ite sacl, im; 
modern nse, 172; iy. 21 
Cissin, eosin 
in tho empire: 
adjoins the Motions, ii. 247; Sum 
ze map, 253; ite town, Ardericca, 


Cistian gates of Babylon, ii. 635. 
Cisxians, Cashites or Ethioplans, ¢. 600; 
servo in the army of Xerzea ss foot 
Bien fps ashoenon, 78; Stoned 
Citteren, 11S sn by the 
886, 390; pamos of, 381, 409. 


tack: 
ty ly a 1456, 458; bin war 
his drunkes habits, 





499 


Fs his bere oT as) 
273; 


aloof Se ee 137. 
iil. 200. 


Corinth, works of art at, ii, 252; history 
3 
of, if, 289, 293, 





500 INDEX, 


CORINTRIANS, 
Corinthians, governed by the Bacchindw, 


troops to Thermopyli, iv. 1 mi 
thips to Artemisia, 264, to Salamis, 
295; their conduct in tho battle, 3315 
send to Piatwa, 396; absent 
trom the battle 427, their conduct at si di 
Mycalé, 462, 454; respoct mechanics, 213; hia 

ii, 252 their dress, id, 285. mh | ay mesenge to 


‘Corslote, linen, ii. 271, 

Coryoian cave at Delphi, iy. 286. 
Corpdallus, iv. 171. 

Corys, river, ii. 408, 

Cos, &. 270; tv. 88. 

Cotys, §. B41; iti. 

Cranaans, iv. 295, 

Cranaspor, ii. 514. 

Cranon, iii. 504, 

Crastins, iii. 243. 

Crasti, river, iii. 248. 

Cruthis, river, i. 271. = 
Creation, Egyptian theory of, ii. 295. 
Cro 1s, Sh 


245; andor Minos, 201; ii 611; send 
colony to Lycia, {. 292; consulted by 
Thermans, iti, 1225 advised by tho 
Delphic oracle not to aid the Greeks, 
iv. 198; Crotan pirates, i, 145, 

Crete, misfortunes of, iv. 141. 

Crotinos of Rhegiam, iv. 135, 

of Magnesia, iv. 155. 

Grinippus, iv. 134, 

Crixman plain, iv. 283, 

Critalln, iv. 27. 

Critobilua of Cyrene, #. 268. 


Coody, ii, 43, 

Crocodile, account of, fi. 114; honours 
paid to, 116; modes of catching, 117; 
found culy ia the Nilo aud tho Indus, 
il. 36. 








It, 
reovive Prot: is 2805 vend 


prus, ite early history, if. 278; mb- 
dued by Amanis, 273; mubmite to the 
Porsinzis, 419; included in the sn 
trapics of Darins, 485; revolts from 
the Persians, ili, 903 ; attacked by the 
806; enslaved, 310; fur- 

nishos shipant Ladé, 409; contributes 

to fleet, of Xerxes, iv. 77; Cyprian 
+ Oyprinn custom, i. 825, 

iii, 808; fv. 773 keys 


pies of Darius, i 
physicians, 618; friends ou 
win, i: 1235 thelr list of 


sottloment at, fi. 190; plan of, 
1 harvest 


Oyres L, iv. 263. 


——IL., the Groat, captures Crenena 
in Sardis, §. 205; logend of his birth, 
237; education, 241; revolts from 
‘Awtynges, 248; defeats him, 174, 252; 





sot 


DAMIDR. 
cy rial to the Toninns, 265; receives 
herald, 276: 


ta, + his pare paints fre 
a0, 325; his dream about 


bares, 
Cythéra, isinnd, $. 208; temple of Venus 
peat jadgment of Chilon copoern. 
Opes oe send ships to 
271 foeribed onthe Dull tod 


oythnah 7, 
Cyzicus, ill. 12, 65; aite, 420. 


D. 


Danna, i. 250, 
Dadiom, account of the, iy, 210; fne 


Danat i147; it 461 fv, 68,12 
‘Sage ui iv. 
eee Se 








ai 
if 


Assyrian 
—. 
Shep! 


i 
asar 


if 
i 


with the Athenians, 433. 
Education at Athens in tho timo of 
Socrates, i. 6. 


He 


Hh 
sai 


! 





zoxrr. 
Coys 2825 Stage etaad es 


Seinen + eantort fa the bait 
ct @ battle, 
323, 330; farnish troops at Platwa, 


wns, iv. 4725 their great wealth, 497. 

Egypt, formation of its soil, ii. 6; size, 
; shape, 10; peculiarity of its soil, 16, 
16; varying lovola, 16; different names 
of, 23; boundaries, 251 full 


385 ; revolted from Darius, iv. 15 

dacod by Xerxes, 7. 

Rugptian di aieoreris ii, 4; twelve gods, 
4 7; farming, 18; birds, 
33, is; pelle 87; customs, 64; 
weaving, 6; com, 68; clothing, 60; 
writing, 05 ‘drinking cops, 61; babite 
of cleanliness, 61; 

63; food, 75; logy; 

80, 220; civilisation, 84 musical in- 

stramenta, 88; wine, 104; veneration 

for animals, 109; food, 127, ngs 

130; dresses, 133; snored calendar, 

4134; plants producing oil, 153; troes 
ielding gum, 154; vessels, 165; 
ings, 164; vegotablor, 202; twolre 

kings, 230; omcles, 236; art, 237; 

clnates, 247; cantons, 249; warriors, 

261; fortifications, 253; znyeterieg, 

266; portrait-painting, 269; naval 

strongth, 273; tation ‘of Asiatic origin, 

275; language, 275; classification of 

gods, 235; ctl ‘901; games and 

pastimes, 819: science, $27; chro- 
nology uncertain, $89; dynastics, 339 ; 

art az shown in tho Pyramida, 842; 

weaela with Porsia, 389; ships ab 

Ladd, il. 400; shields and helmet, 


Hanh ie ae } 

usis, iv. situation | ‘275; battle 
noar, i. 165; Cleomenea » 
274; tomb of Argives at ir. SL. 

Ellat-guls, i. 447, 

Eloras, river, iv. 126, 


Huchelins i 2605 i iv 401, 
harial writing ; see 
Eneti, i 920; fii. 215. 

of a. 


Enipons, river, iv. 106, 
brane iti, GUL. 


i. 190. 
Laieng 1a. 
= Grock nome of Apia, ii 


Sardis, iii, 
Py ttle neat 908) tompla off 


Byhiniten 171. 
Ephors, their institation, $ 190; dhete 


power over the Kings iil. 289; undue 





eee ‘$39; their continned rine, 
Ff tho cimp iv, 454; exert 


Bray sery of Ok 
Brae Erin a eiver, i.4ck 
Lan 


295; tomple of, at 
Athens, and myth connocted with it, 
fy. 301, tog 


Getta their war with Chalcis, ii. 
$90; nid tho Tonlans in thelr revolt, 
300; carriod captive to Sus, 495; 
sottiod at Arderiocs, 496; send ships 
to Artemisium, iv, 264; to Salamis, 
296; furnish troops at Plstea, 397 ; 
Smactibed on tho Delphic tripod, 467, 


Beitanas, river, ii 
Erineas, iii, 50 
Erochna, . 


Exytheia ii 
Eeythmabeloa ii, 182. 
‘thre, in Ionia, i 267; ware with 


bet ro 187; farsishos ships at battle 
of Ladé, fi. 410. 


Bryan, iB. 135. 
Esarbadden, i. 401; hie buildings, 490; 





position 
zien ta cokontestions 342. ‘See Tyr. 
thenia, 


Arcadin, ili. G04 
of Athens, 8. 289 ; Bi 401. 


in ita course, 6568; ran through 
fom, 301; ii, S74; meaning of 


Eoroay iii, ine 
phorion of 


Bu 


ts til, 276; tv. 242, 1s proper 
plication of the name, 


bi ep es 
= =n i, wy 


Enuropé, 4.145; iil. 89, 119, 
fy. 362, 





mj a Mae 
iy iii, 8354 iv. 359, 


Ear 
sen it 118, 321, $35; story of, 
ai, hanged ty. 165, 


chides, iv. 431. 
Tease opaaerecient cf 76; nations 


Farrah-rod, river, i. 568, 
Festivals, of the Egyptians, {i. 102) of tho 
Grooks, 1. Apatarinj 27252. Carnes, 


iv. 167; 3. Hyacinthin, 876; 4. Oh Sed 
pia, 167; 6. Panionia, i. 273; 6. T! 
phanin, 178; 7. ‘Thesmophoria, iii, 
415; 8. of Jnno ab Argos, i. 165; 9, 
of Diana at Brouron, ill. 612; 10. of 
Cybele at Cyzicus, 65; fostival at Ba- 

12; at Samos, fi, 447; at 


sian festival, ii. 476; Ethiopian fos 
tivala in honour of Bacchus, 489; 
Byechic festival of tho Badini, 1.93 ; 

tival of tho Auseans, 161; namea 
of Greek festivals terminate in the 


228; in Lake Prasing, i iii, 222, 











OTLT GAMMA 


48. 
Glass, ancient manufacture of, §. 612; 
ii. 82. 


ream oh a 
ate Gases 161; story of, at 


Gnares, ii 
Gobeyas, i. 469, 471, 612; his advice to 
O75 iv. 200; meaning of 


i 70, 250, Jongih of their reigee 
322; eight grest gut, 255 twelve of 
tho Sod order, 2575 3rd order, 200; 
Iccal, 292; traceable to one original, 
298; their mbdivisions, 204; Grook 
philosophy of, 294; their reign, 336; 
gods of the Seythians, iii. £0; of the 
‘Thracians, 213 of the 


s) 363. 
father of Midas, 1. 154, 169; 
, bom. of Pein 


GPeiy the tabled of ive Ie? 


aockors 
comprised in it at Salamis, 2945 pro. 
ceeds to Samos, 447 5 to Mycalé, 440; 
to the Hellespont, 455; rotems 





attacked 
thom, 425; take their 
ae the spoil, 436 ; besiogo’ 


iti, 451. 
Gyndos, river, i. 200, 6745 iL 252. 
Gyrantians, iii 169. 


x 
oe iii 42. 
~ modes of Lapa iL. 7. 





ia, 287 ; receives tho eab- 

mission of Caria, 294; reduces Lycia 

and Conus, 206; meaning of ‘the 
iii. 545. 


Hes th tats ish-god, i, G21, 623, 

Tiga, the Fis i, 621, 

‘Tiébé, iv. 449, 

Ticbrus, river, iii. 81. 

Hecataons, i. 40, 46, 198; i 34; iii. 
B16, 612; his visit to Thebes, tt. 221. 

Hector, ii, 189, 


Holiconinn Neptne, i, 273. 
Uliooentrio system, rovived by Coper- 
nicns, ii. 


Heliopolia, ii. 4; its position, 9; its 
10. 


buildings, 
Holiopolitans, their skill in history, 


ii, 

Holisycians, fy. 134. 

Hollanicua of Leabos, i. $9, 189, 

Hellé, iv. 62. 

Hollen, i. 150, 

Hellenes, iii, S37, 

Hellonium, ii 267. 

Hollespont, measurements, il. 75, 76; 
bridgod by Xerxes, iv. 4; lashed, 
86; bridged anow, 36; crossed, 51; re. 
crotsed, $49 5 visited by tho Grevks, 


Hetlespontine citios, ill. 425. 

Hollespontines, join the Ionian revolt, 
i, 8035 reduced by the Persians, 
jae surve in the feet of Xerxes, iv. 


81. 
Hellopinns, iv. 277. 
Helmend, rivor, i. 562, 








INDEX. 





MENODOTUR, 


of Dionysins of Miletus, 455 
of Hecatwus, 46; and of 


Gl; hie information relating to 
to Babylon, 60; to Per. 
visit to Babylon, 62; his 

68, 111," hi 


wi 
Thucydites, 101; ila want of s0- 
waracy and critical j 102 5 


fe erie i ; 
om skill in earn 

ad ‘and senso of the bn 

190; bis varioty and pictorial ae 
Acription, 195; his simplicity and 
cae 230) ie tos 130, his Ania His. 


vet of Seythi at My hie 
ia, 
s confimmed by modern 


travellers, 205. 
som Chinn ambassador, i. 6 ; 


‘crates, 390, 
Hero-worship, mknown to tho Egyp- 
tian, i 935 oxisted in Assyria, i. 


shantus, fii, 210, 
Pa 08, 


‘Himor, iii, 420; iv. 134, 





HORSER. 
te Arabs, not Semitic, 4. 696, 
491. 


ippoclides, i. 
Hippoolas, iil. 110. ° 
Hippocodn, 259. 
Hipyoerates, father of Pisisiatas, i 


“__, tyrant of Gola, ii. 420; fy, 


Homer, ato of, §.97 5 alludes to Helen's 
isto grt 1885 quoted 
i 


Hotes divisions, 1,229 8, 832, 
Horeecopes, ii. 135. : 
‘Horzee introduced into Bgypt,il. 178,853. 





, Hi, 409 ; iii. 
‘607; mesning of the name, 545. 
“berks the former, iv. 71,170. 
Hydrea, ii. a 
Hyela, or Vela, i. 286. 
Hygennes or Hyteunes ii. 400, account 


+ Tiver, i. er 
Hymens, conquests of, iii. 314, 
Hymettus, Mount, ii. SLL 
Hypachmi, iv. 79. 
Hypacyria, river, Si. 48. 
Hypanis, river, ii. 26, 42; account of, 


4. 
Hyperanthes, iv. 178, 260. 
borwant, id, A; story of tho, 26 


Hyreazians, their ethnic character, i. 
700; incladed in entrapios of Darins 
a8 Paricanians, i. 487; served in the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 69; gonoral ac. 
count of, 190. 


iv, & 
iystanpes, 1. con of Areamos, iv. 2575 
pan Darius, 260; 3. a von of 





Indian doga, . S14; gold, 
bamboo, 402} esstoran, 4925 
and prodsctions, 497; heat of the 
aan, 496. 


Indus, 
and branches, i 6765 
Soylax, ti. 36. 





! 


———__ 





UENTAPHERNES, 


i, 78; on the Tenrus, 81; ancient 
Greck, soon by Herodotus, 2585 Pur- 
ian, on the tomb of Den iv, 250; 
Greek, at Thermopylm, 180; on Dol- 
phic cote Tee 


~ Tnyous, ti. 430. 
Yo, the Porsinn nccountof, 1.146; Grook 
tory of, 1451 Phovnician story of, 148, 


Toninns, th tinct, i, 268; their na- 
tional wonkness, 267; n mixod race, 
271; peed by Harpagus, 289; Por 
‘sition in Axia Minor, 384; serve as 
mercenaries in Egypt, ii. 232, 2675 
“ae Taare iy! — 

© inns, aid Cyprus 
the Persians, $07; migration 
to Asin, 365; roducod by the Pergians, 
416, 424; servo in tho foot of Seren, 
iv, 81; solicited by Thomistocles, 
276; conduct at Salamix, 326; invite 
the Grock fleet to creas the Eyean, 
‘Bi; revolt from Persia, 453. 


teplatean of. 6595 counézioe 
wile tho platen, 587. 
‘reas, iii. 129. 


Janata ake 92. 
emeniae cApetic, i, 179; iii, 268; iv. 


i. 26 ‘i, 28, 
Ister, ite source, ii. 61; its tributaries 
‘end their molars namos, Hi. 42. 
Tathimus of Corinth iv, 118; eonnel held 
119; Peloponnesians fortify, 293, 





ae 

hj eh Saeey wb 271; near Plate, 
Jupiter, Persian, i. 255; Carian, 200; 

Babytonis Ei 7 

thinn, if. « titlon 

708; Olympian, ik 9; Urias L795 

‘Theban, 164; Lycwan, 176 

248; Strating, 8135 iat 

159; Hollenio, 8765 temples 

Babylon, i. 802 nm, 


Khamssurahi, i. 490, 447. 
Khash, river, i. 663. 





INDEX. 





‘LESDOS, 
i. 442; givo ships to Histions, iil. 
408; furnish soventy triremen af 
Lad, 410; their conduct, 414. 
ian, &. 2745 ito Pie 


Lesbos, Aiol 
274; netted by tho Porsians, iii. 
Letters, invention of, i. 493 3 ii, 3135 in- 
ee ee ee 
ag old Greek mode of writing, 


Leucadians, farnish ships st Selamis, 
iv. 296; furnish troops at Plates, 397 5 
{nscribed on the Delphic tripod, 467, 


freer ‘catonn, stoma, 161} 
‘aprons, 1 
animals, 166 ; sallena ropa, 172. 





|. 270; i. 271. 
, fnanoss of Egyptian, i. 61,1425 
32; Colchian, 172 


iii, 166 in Europe, iv. 


296) 
in mtraped af Daring i 6p crv 
iv. clan 
in may, Xerxes, iv. 80; Lye 





pire by MarJonina, 434, seevo in tho 
army of Xerxes, iv. 160; gacrison 
Bowotia, 2845 Pa Bottisa, 355, 


Madytus, iv. 34, 464. 

Meander, rs iver, i. 9795 fi, 98; plain of, 
eae _ Proseaings of, 8 26 it. f28, on 
Moonians, 


totinns, if. 78, 101. 
Mnotis, Palns, ii, 85, reocivos the 


pare it 

esi, ci 
a rehieery ‘country, iv, 108, 
144, 153, 196. 

Magnotians of — ere earth and 
water to Xerxes, iv. 


Asia, 
trapies of Darius, ii. 484, 
Magophonia §. 4195 AL a0, 652. 
Males, Capo, 208; il 180; iv. 197. 


si. 296, 297. 


his she ree 





INDEX. 





‘MARDONTES. 
erie 70, 867 ; hin death, 452, 


56. 
Moegatazas, iii, 116, 211, 226; iv. 82. 
the rater, i. 478, 
# iti, Sa7. 


925; customs, 
336; attacked by Cyrus, 828; defeat 
him, 993; etymology of the name, iii, 
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MELISSA. 
297; furnished tothe Grocks at, 
‘Salamis, 297 ; ‘on the Delphic 
467, 478. 


Molinaa, ii. 448. 
Mammon; bie Restor, i 1785 city of 
iii, 253, Seo Sura. Disks? 


a 


es worship of, at Babylon, i. 


Morodach-Baladan, i. 449, 475, 478, 
479, 482; reign of, 515, 

Mero¥, i. 4805 ii. 41. 

Merom, lake of, i. 567. 

Mesembria on the Buxine, iii. 82, 425. 

on the Hgeav, iv. 91. 

Meshech, i. Ree) iy. 215. aha 

Mesopotamia, ita geography, * 
physi changes, 637. 

Mensano, af 133, eh 

Messaplan Iapygians, iv, 139, 

Messonian wars, iii. 260; the first with 


a2! 
u 


Sparta, 949; the second, 354. 
Motals applied to buildings, i. 229, 


oe 


le, Roman, ii. 39. 
ilesis war with Alyattes, i, 166; 
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wore. ‘NAUCEATIS. 
‘Thera, 120; Minyans of Orchomenns, | Mylasa, i. 200; ill, 238, 314 
4 271, Mylitta, i, 256. 
‘Mitra, i. 257. ili, 234. 
i m3. ius, ili. 216, 316, 
‘Mitrobates, ii. 614, 616, lyriandrian 31. 
Myrina in Aolis, £ 273. 
‘Mnesiphilas, iv. 308. — in Lemnos, ili. 515. 
king, dato of, i. 16; , iii, GOL, 
reign of, It i149, 
—— lake of, ii. 16, 167; necount of father of Candanlos, 
the basing, —— won of Gyzea, ii. G11; iB. 314. 
228, Mya, iv. 360. 
Molosis, iv. 420, Mysia, ite position in Asia Minor, i 
ee es See ee 
‘Molpagoras, iii. 231. les ate eee rae 
ce ay a aaa iv. 23; conquered by Crevsns, i. 163; 
ik. 263, 387. included im tho satrapies of 
Months, Greek, iii. 483. 486; serve in tho army of Xerxes, iv. 


‘Mogheir, excavations at, i, 633; ruins | Myua, f, 266. 


oi. 
airy, ain of 8 142. N. 
Map 7 Nebonadin 675 caplarud by Cyrus 
Marys, ; bin mission to ir. | Nabonassar, the ora of, i. GL; his suc- 
‘Maswas, account of, iv, 6.; oracles of | Nabopolassar, focnder of the : 
Benet ntrements Sefpto wae, B25) 
aoeieriwasy became Sts Sle Ns en inscription af, iv. 260. 
send troope to’ Neparis, river, iii. 42. 
ths raid 1 tae tecnined co the Napata, ii. 39, 
last, 176; furnish a conti ‘at | Naramsin, i. 427, 446. 
Pistins, $00; inscribed on the Delphic | Ni of the ine 
tripod on * Myoenes, terior of Africa, ii. 47 5 their position 
‘Mycerisna, 1. 205; hin 207. and iid 145. 
incinded in the satrupios of | Natho, ii- 
ii, 487 ; tarnish troopa to the | Natolia, i. 196. 
eer oe aeren i. Faces een tee 
s, Hi. 251. Nagoratit, H. 18Ls its courterans, 2115 
iv. 101. pets a 
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WAUPLIA. 

‘Nauplia, til. 460. 

‘Naustrophos, fi. 458. 

Naxians, contribute to the Grock floot at 
Salamis, iy. 296 ; inscribed on the Del- 

tripod, 467, 473, 

Naxos, ea Pisisteates, and given 
to 188; its Hourishing 
condition, iii, 220; exiles from it, take 
rofago in Miletus, 231; attacked by 
the Persians without suoces#, 2355 

La 


Berns, 0) i $86 hin Standard 


Tnsoription, 687. 
Neots, father of Psammotichns, ii. 281. 
— mn of Peammetichus, his canal to 


Neotanebo, ii- 392. 

Neileus, iv. 448. 

Neith, ii. 285. 

Neleida, ill. 264. 

Nemesis of Herodotus, £ $9. 

Neocles, iv. 116. 

Neon, iv, 282, 

Neon-eichns, ira, one 
joptune, not known to the ir 
ii. 93; bis worship introduced into 
Groeco from Libya, 935 worshipped 
noar Lake Tritonis, iii. 163; by the 
Scythians ns Thamimasndns, 60; 
causes earthquakes, iv. 107 ; wor- 
shipped by Joniana ns Heliconian, % 
278; by the Groeks generally as “the 
Saviour," iv.166, his contention with 
Minerva, 302; altar at tho Isthmus, 


Niwa, i, 183, 
Niswan horses, ii. 497; iv. 00. 
Nisvoc, i. 611. 











PANDION, 


, iii, 222. 
il. 10, 249; festival at, 1075 
Bippopotamus held sacred therv, 


y books of, i 40; ahoos, i. 64; 
100; for writing, 317. 
ii 24. 


Paral, i. 404, 
Parapotamii, iv. 288, 


Partincts, Mian tribe, i. 230; 


Parian marble, ii. 455, 





ios of Daring, ti. 
487s general ecconzt of thom, fy. 312. 
Parium, iii $12. 

Paris. Ses Alexandor. 


1. Porninn tribo, i. 249, 412; 
2. Porsian city, i. 833. 


Teas acne fe Mt, iv. 9793 
rea it iv. * 
marehoa to the Zatlimus, 390; 


HL 1 


I 
cS 


Hy 
FF 








‘Thermo. 
897) ine 
‘tripod as 


furnish the 
mander nt Ladé, iil 410, 413. 
Rapes 





‘pps 482. 
Phoidon, i. 208; bis coinngo of menor, 
712; his weights and. measures, i 











ruockes. 
Proctes, king of Sparta, fi. 118, 440 


arts Ting of Bpart, f. 859. 
Pssmmonitus, conquered by Cambyses, 
H. 998; treatmont of, 412; death, 
Peammetichns, king of Egypt, bribes 
the Soythians, | 200; his experimenta, 
it, = pursues tho deserters, 46, 
Bs; ie ‘banishment, 231; his foreign 
axiiaries, 2335 his reign, 2335 hia 
Duildings, 382. 
, iathor of Inarns, iv. 7. 
Peammir, ii. 243, 384. 
Peoudo.Pintarch, i. 74, 
Patel ia fr, 310 by Aris. 
ia, iv. 316; captured is 
tides, 332. is 


Pylagorm, iv. 
Pylians, i. 272 iii, 263. 
Pylos, in Messenia, iv. 136. 


ii. 
———> of Miletus, iii. 316. 





ROCK-INSCRIPTIONS. 


Pythos, of Abdern, iv. 212, 
,of Egina, iv. 147, 329. 
Pythermus, i, 276, 
Pythinns at Sparta, iii. 446, 
Pything, his wealth, iv, 29; treatment 
Pyibo LIT. 
i 
Pythogenes, 


e 
Qommakb, § 601. 


R 


Ra, tho Babylonian deity, i, 610; the 
Egyptian deity, ii, 288. 
Rab-mng, i. 534. 
Bain, tere 4 Pe 
in i. 814; in Egypt, ii. 
17; at Thebes, 409, 
Re, the Egyptinn sun-god, ii, 286, 299. 
Red Son, its extont, ii. 14; use of the 
torm by Herodotus, i. 143. 
ae pee im the erection of Babylon, 
Registers public, in Grovoe, i. Ol, A 
Remeses L, ii. 364, his conquests, 
nod movements, 366. IIL, hie oon 
questa and wealth, 372; his sons, 


Rhbadinacé, iii. 496. 

Rhampsinitus, . 190; story of the rob- 
bey of Mis treamary, 1915, his doseunb 

into Hados, 196, 


i. 474. 
Mes 1 903 Hi. 267; Lindians of, iv. 
Rhodes Monat, fi. 49 iv. 40, 








Saalins, iii. 65. 
maromnte, their origin, fi. 94; lan. 
guage, 97; assist tho Scythiansagainst 


Beiond, iv. 99. 
‘Scirss, name of Minerva, iv. 331. 
eee > iv. S12. 
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) a i ities 

Yl ak dee ad 

daft ait ‘ut i fevit 2.8 

ee : fete ae Hen ail 

a a eae 
Wii ee NRF HEA apuaatin! 
alge off pill i cnl 2 uel A 
jena ee aed ee 
ayes ae is a stall ; = i ue ial 
il ll iii TR ikl 

pill 





Ceppadocians socalled, i, 196; 


“ts ree  Bysians of. Palestino, seo “ Pa. 
vriana vometimes called 


‘Tabiti, iii 60, 194. 

Table of the Bun, i417 

‘Tenarom, Garo, 1.160; iv. 136. 

alias, Hi. 267. 

ni Attic, Babylonian, Euboic, &c., 


Ds ; iii. Foo iv. 110, 


Tanais, river, iii. 
Tanis i. 2615 ‘Tanitio month of Nil, 


Tau, on the Sinaitio inscriptions, i. $16. 
‘Tauchira, iii, 145. 
Tauri, customa of the, iil. $9; refuso to 
aid the Saythinns against Darin, 8, 
99; position of their country, 86, 
‘Tanromenium, iv. 126. 
Taurus, mango of, i 977. 


‘Taygetum, eres iii. 116, 120. 
mearus, river, ii 80. 
Todspes, ii. 36; 





Tompé, pass of, ix. 104, 
pass of, is 





Thespim, iii. 275 barat by the Pure 


sians, iv. 
to 


fr 1045, which 3 rrasain to. the 
sls tn Platwa, 3985 in- 
the Delphic tripod, 467, 


Tintin 99; Iv. 145, 297. 
106; horses, 158. 


designs against the Persians, 274; his 
en the rocks, 276; his 

address at Salamis, 304; bis strate- 
Ein ais, aati peteetag 

9 ice as to 

the Persians ‘$42; exacts money, 
his memage to Xerxes, 344; 
emir receives public 


Theodor iter af Herodotus, i. 4. 
———_ of Samen, i. 1785 ii. 413. 
r. $22, 44, 
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THACLANS, 
racter, 214; conquest by Sesosteia, ii. 
169; submission to Daring, iii, 114; 
to Megabazna, 216; attack on Mar- 
donins, 435; aid ven to Xerxes, iv, 
149; tribes along hin route, 92. 
‘Thracians i. 


‘Threaybolas of Milovas, &.167 j iii. 202. 

Thrseycle, i iv. a 

‘Thrasydeias, ir, 

Thria, iv. 307, 

‘Thriasian plain, iv. 307, 976. 

Thucydides, perhaps known to Hero- 
dots, &. 19. 

Thorium, i. 4, 12, 143; ita scttloment, 
21; troubles, 29. 

‘Thyia, iv. 146, 

Thynionx, mubdacd by Crossus, i. 163; 
included in the satrapics of Darius, 
ii, 485; serve in the army of Xerxos, 
Sei @S; position of their country, i 


‘Thyroa, i. 200; iii. 460. 

Whyrsus, ii. 

Thysmagetn, ii, 19, 101; moaning of the 
namo, 209, 

‘Thyssus, iv. 24, 

‘Nara, Persian, iv. 54. 

‘Tiarantus, river, il. 42. 

Tibareai, included in tho satrapies of 
Daring, ii. 487; serve in the army of 
Xorxea, # iv. 70; their ethnio character, 

o7 ral necoust of, iv. 216, 


‘Tibboos, fii. 158. 

‘Tiggabn, . 655. 

‘Tiglath-Pileser L, his reign, i. 461. IL, 
arty his war with Rezin and Pekah, 
476. 

Tiginthi-Nin, 1, 4. 448, £89; 11, 458. 

Tigranes, the Persian, iv. 68, 4485 his 
death, 452, 

» tho Armenina, i. 410. 

‘Tigris, L 309; iii. 262; course of, i. 6715 
zarening of of the word, fii. 661. 

Tilon, iif. 222. 

‘Timagenidas, iv. 408, 441. 

‘Timagoras, iv. 83. 

‘Timander, iv. 427. 

‘Timaroté, it. 99. 

‘Timnsithens, iii. 273. 

‘Timbuctoo, ii. 51. 

‘Time, division of, ii. 882. 

‘Timésins, i. 257. 








TROEZESIANS. 
Timnes, iii 65; ir. 53. 
ii, 608. 


ir, 1. 663. 
Tirhaka, (219, 28, 978, 
‘Niryas, iti. 460. 


it father of Ieygoram, iil, 266) 
2. father of Hippoclides, 504. 
‘Tising, ii. 907. 


‘Paton Monat, £210, 8795 iii. SOL. 
Tomas 128; Eee 
‘omyris, i, 128) 

328; dafoats hitn, 852. 
Torch-bearer, iv. 267. 
Tordaé, iv. ‘26, 99. 


‘Triballian pinin, il. 48. 
Triopiam, i. 268, 204. 


iL 
Teidomea ad tte crows r= 148, 7 








‘TROGLODYTES. 
at t, 452, 454; their kindness to 
the 293. 

HL 168. 


Tran 7s ch Bezption vorsion of, 
i. 188; date 


ced of Horcules at, il. SL; its 
‘expture by Nobnchadnessay, i. Sal; 


the joint colony” of ripoli, 4. GOL; 
norte in the fleet of Xorxve, iv. 83. 
ii 


its supposed colonisation 
221, 842; made known 
tothe Grocks generally by the Pho. 
cmans, 282. 
§. 181, 221; thoir naval 
power, 2855 their Pelagic or rom. 
Pelasgic fii, 634, 638. 


Usury, i 213. 
Utii, iooluded in tho sntrapies of Darius, 
487; sore in tho army of Xerxes, 
iv. 635 iret 5 
i. 


Uxians, i 





v. 


Vashti, ty. 258. 
Vola, of Velia, i. 286, 
Venoti. See Bneti. 
— identified with = ae 
tho Assyrians, i. should 
rather be Ishtar or Nana, 658; re. 





Hes wilag matatals’popsres 318% 
wri 
Sis ‘kinds ot cunelfore writing, sik 
78; Phamician nnd Grook 
256, 257; materials for, 267. 

x 


Xanthoas, ii. 210. A 
Xanthippus, fathor of Pericles, fii. 606 ; 
tes 5095 commands 
jaadron after Salamis, 


Xenagoras, iv. 456. 
4,190, 192, 238; weakness of 
eects See 


Xerxee, meaning of tho name, i 


Passos esnal 

thos, 98; reaches Therma, 103 ; 
inspects the gorge of Tompé, 104; hia 
opinion concerning Theasaly, 107; 
Pioneering ‘operations, 108; retarn of 
is heralds, 108; his treatment of the 
Greck upics, 119; his fleet leaves 
146; estimate of his forces, 

149; loss of ahips by storm, 154; 
ships captured by tho Greoks, 157} 


site 
i 


Hark 
PeatTe gay 


& 
E 


i 
8 


ait 


i 


E 


Sab, Orne; 1) 5a} Domes 
Zacyathians, rofase to give ap Demarse 
Ca, se 484) tn Grote, Ak 
Zacyathus, iii, 454; iv. 403, 

Zagrva macentakei 1 aOEs 
Zalmoxis, i. 82, 
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ZANCLEANS. 
‘Tancleans, invite the Ionions to Calacta, 
iii. 419; at war with Anazilais of 
Bhegium, 420; love their city by an 
attack of the Bamiane, 420 5 enslaved 
by Hi a, 420. 








wvecians, i 
Zaire, iv. 64. 
Zend language, ii. 276. 
‘Zendarnd, river, i, 563, 





Zoné, iv. 68. 

Zopyrus, his project for taking Babylon, 
Hi, 681; outrage of Bataspes on his 
daughter, iii. 35. 

, grandson of the former, ii. 536. 

Zoroaster, i. 214; meaning of the name, 
iii. 652. 

Zoster, Cape, iv. 841. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT. 














GENESIS. 
Chapter. ‘Verse. 
i 2 | 

pie ae 
w]| 
iii. 5 
iv. 15 
22 
. ri 
vik | 8,4 
= 4 
ix | 27 
x 2 
= 8 
— 4 
— 6 

= | 620 
= 7 
=| 20 
=| ou 
=| 1 

= | 148 

= | 15-20 
=| 18 
=e 
23 
— | 2 
xi 1 
=| 3 
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Bock BanteBuo 





SBSESRe8aek 


& 








8 
Ww 
2 
cia 
35 
2 
4 
4 
2 
5 
23 
a 
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SSE8Eaa8 


Rueeses 


Beak 
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JOSHUA—continued. 











Verse. Vol. 
rs : 

28 ii. 

— |28,29,&0.} iv. 
= M 











































































= 


trittt 





Suttle! EEE own! 


E 
Save 


Bt 


= 
Ll) lade tl 


= 
a 


emeekSRES! || aa 





PO ol ld ad ol 


Prrererrrrrrrs 




















Es robin kit 


PrVErr der daeeenl 





he 


1SS8R1 181 Sle 


ere 
BESIl Rea 
a 


= 
= 


# 
er 


llltas 


$uk-s1 1 ee 


SeeeesrErerrrrs 


Fern ® 


SEES Rep eee EE Ere PEPER Ee EE 


5 
SERERBZSBRREE SSE 


| 
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‘BZRA—continued. 

Page. || Chapter. Verse. vou. | Page. 

476 ww. | 56 | 253 

592 — | 52t 259 

629 = 6 253 

172 = 9 412 

375 =f = 413 

101 = = 507 

xvii 3-10 467 aa ees 590 
9-10 487 — | 119 35 

874 2 256 

592 57 259 

22 7 55 

1,2 55 

—| vu 259 

—| 33 35 

vii 1 261 

u 2 

" = 
178 15, 21 300 
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it, 
ii, SOL 


Ssustasll|? 





val 


Se 
Beer 





Lol |Last 


Ae 
Es 


ante 
Gammell le 











Sitslealek 

























































PTTTTEEtel 














1L 
21 256 = 
23 296 = 
27 296 i 
20 497 = 
iL 166 - 
26 683 | = 
18 531 || = 
41 530. | = 
20, 24 83 | - 
23-26 385 | — 
25 468 lit. 
26 638 
1 385 
3 Bat 
5 38 i 
30 53L 
es see 
581 
= 265 EZEKIEL, 
5-7 532 
5-11 245 
1, &e. 531 1,&¢. 105 
as 1,2 245 G14 256 
— | 3,13,14 535 16 105 
7 20 6 185 
8 45 15 pan: 
9 244 24,25 
- 10 265 18 508 
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EZEKIEL—continued. DANIEL. 





Chapter. | Verse. vo. | Page. || Chapter. | Verne, Vol. | Page. 





x 


x= 


ae 
PIRFEPIPP ibid 
SEE eee eee 
. 
e 


U pe pe pe 
3 
& 





I i 
BILIIIR iii tid 











PERRESE 
2 
ES 


wo eh 
alel El e828! 
g 


¥ 
t 
a 
Ff 
& 
Es 
BS 
x 
a 














| 
| 
Ee 
8 
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THE APOCRYPHA. 
JUDITH. 
Chapter. Verne. Vol. Page. 
4 1 i. | 231 
me 7 i | 231 
—| 710 i 281 
+ —| 910 i 231 
i 7 i | 231 
— | 28,40. | iv. 73 
iv. | 13,1819] i | 28L 
zon. xy. 13 i 231 
xvi. 7 i 231 
i 21 4 | ans | 1 9 ii. 460 
xiv. 15 i 400 | 
_ = 405 a ge 
= = % _ BARUCH. 
4,26 ii, | 105 
43 i | gat 
THE END. 
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